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THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 


In the “Citizen of the World,” Letter 87, the following passage 
struck us as very appropriate for examination and reflection at the pre- 
sent moment: “I cannot avoid beholding the Russian Empire as the 
natural enemy of the more western parts of Europe; as an enemy 
already possessed of great strength, and, from the nature of the govern- 
ment, every day threatening to become more powerful, This extensive 
empire, which, both in Europe and Asia, occupies almost a third of the 
whole world, was, about two centuries ago, divided into separate king- 
doms and dukedoms, and, from such a division, consequently feeble. 
Since the times, however, of John Basilowitz, it has increased in strength 
and extent; and those untrodden forests, those innumerable savage ani- 
mals which formerly covered the face of the country, are now removed, 
and colonies of mankind planted in their room. A kingdom thus en- 
joying peace, internally possessed of an unbounded extent of dominion 
and learning the military art at the expense of others abroad, must 
every day grow more powerful; and it is probable we shall hear Russia, 
in future times, as formerly, called the officina gentium.” This passage 
shall serve as the text for our present paper. 

Only one hundred and fifty years ago the Czar of Russia laid the 
foundation-stone of his influence in Europe; but in October, 1703, the 
first merchant-vessel arrived at Petersburg, only so recently built, and 
the first Russian naval victory in May, 1703, over a Swedish detachment 
in the Neva itself, might justly be regarded as a favourable omen. But 
various manifestations had, prior to this, announced the foundation of a 
new empire beyond the eastern frontier of European civilisation at that 
period. Such was the Russian embassy to Rome in September, 1673, 
designed to induce the Holy Father to place himself at the head of a 
Christian alliance against the Osmanli, and the arrival of a Roman 
Catholic embassy in Moscow on the 4th of September, 1675. Then 
again, the demand made by the Russians in 1679 for absolute supremacy 
on the Black Sea; the voluntary subjection of the Khan of the Crimea; 
the delivery of the Ukraine by Poland to Russia; the attempt to form a 
mercantile alliance with France; the exertions of the western and 
eastern states to gain the assistance of the Russians in the impending 
wars ; the request of the Elector of Brandenburg that the Czar would 
call him brother. And yet, on the other hand, how modest were the 
Muscovite claims at that day, when great value was attached to the re- 
vocation of the interdict which the Patriarch of Constantinople had laid 
on the Russian patriarch Nikon. At that time, too, a request was made 
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to the imperial court at Vienna to give the Czar the title of Majesty, 
and it was replied, “that this could not be granted without the assent of 
all the estates of the empire.” 

Since the autocracy of Peter the Great, the anxiety of the Russian 

vernment to attain influence in Europe has appeared more and more 
prominent. All measures at home and abroad keep this great object 
permanently before them, and through the disputes of European nations 
the success of the Russian schemes has been greatly promoted. The 
declaration of war against Sweden in 1700 was made with the evident 
object of extending aes to the Baltic, and peace was not concluded 
till September, 1721, at Nystadt. The territorial acquisitions of Russia 
during this war were Livonia, Esthonia, Ingermania, Wiborg, and Kex- 
holm, or together, about two thousand three hundred geographical square 
miles, and one hundred and sixty geographical miles of the Baltic lit- 
toral. Again, the Czar, whose army consisted twenty-five years before 
of only fifty men, whose fleet was composed of one poor gun-boat, whose 
revenue amounted at most to 250,000/., at the close of the war with 
Sweden had an army of 220,000 men, a fleet of thirty ships of the line, 
with a proper number of frigates and smaller vessels, and a revenue of 
about two millions and a quarter. Such was the progress during the 
first quarter of a century in which Russia strove to become European. 

Russia was certainly, at the accession of Peter the Great, in her 
dimensions one of the largest kingdoms in the world; but Peter’s con- 
quests, though territorially trifling, are, by their advantageous position, 
population, and state of cultivation, almost as valuable as the remainder 
of the country, which is thirty-fold larger. They provided, both in the 
north and south of Europe, by the Baltic and the Black Sea, the most 
suitable connexion with the rest of Europe. They consisted of the 
Baltic provinces, and the greater part of Carelia and Wiborg ; a portion 
of the Woiwodiate of Kiev from Poland; from Persia the valuable 
frontier countries of Daghestan, Scherivan, Mauzanderan, and Ghilau, 
through the treaties signed at Petersburg and Constantinople in 1723 
and 1724. To these must be added the occupation of the peninsula of 
Kamschatka and the Curile Islands; so that Peter I., on his decease in 
1725, left his wife, Catherine L., a state extending from the 40th to 
the 208th degree of eastern longitude, and from the 46th to the 76th 
degree of northern latitude. The most correct estimates give the popu- 
lation of Russia at this period as 14,000,000 to 15,000,000; by the 
census taken in January, 1719, the number of male souls was fixed at 
5,794,928. 

The European influence of Russia was augmented by Peter with 
extraordinary rapidity. A few of the results were: the concession of 
the imperial title by England; the exertions for the recognition of the 
neutrality of the German Empire; the treaty for the Russian protec- 
torate of Moldavia; the marriage of the Czarevitch Alexei with Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wolfenbiittel ; the offer of 30,000 auxiliary troops to 
the German Emperor against France; the fleets of England, Holland, 
and Denmark being placed under the supreme command of the Czar in 
the war with Sweden ; the expulsion of the Jesuits; the marriage of 
the Duke of Holstein with the Grand Duchess Anna, &e. An entire 
change was also made in the internal condition of Russia by Peter and 
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his suecessor. Many taxes were instituted, falling on objects and not on 
individuals, these sources of revenue being generally cnet out. In 
this way the revenues of the state were nearly quintupled. In 1725 
they amounted to 10,186,000 roubles; the principal sources being the 
poll-tax, about 4,290,000 roubles; the excise, above 1,200,000 roubles ; 
the spirit-tax, 980,000 roubles; the salt-tax, 662,000 roubles. The 
monetary system was also improved; silver roubles were coined, aud 
great care devoted to the purity of the metal. 

The middle classes, who were to give the chief impulse to industry, owe 
their development almost entirely to Peter’s regulations. The national 
industry is thus indebted to Peter for its origin ; but at the same time 
many peculiar manufactures, principally cloth, arms, canvas, glass, 
carpets, &c., altogether about two hundred in number, were introduced 
by him. Under him, too, the Siberian mines were commenced, and 
canals cut, which added materially to the export trade. In 1726, nearly 
500 tons of iron were shipped for foreign countries. The imports from 
Western Europe were naturally increased simultaneously. ‘The attempts, 
however, to open up a trade with the Asiatic provinces were frustrated by 
the termination of the Turkish war in 1711, which compelled the Russians 
to restore their conquests. Peter’s attempts to open up an imme- 
diate communication with South-Western Europe were as unsuccessful as 
those of his predecessor, Alexander; the trade had been too long in the 
hands of the English and Dutch, and the Russians were not sufficiently 
a maritime nation to take it from them. Under the succeeding monarchs 
Peter’s plans were never left out of sight, although their duration was 
too short, and their exertions to promote the material interests of the sub- 
jects were impeded by various external and internal events. 

After the death of Catherine, the years 1727-1762 were occupied by 
the government of—Peter IL. with whom the male line of the house of 
Romanoff expired; Anna I., who was elected empress by the high 
council at Moscow, on condition of granting a capitulation, but who only 
a month later, supported by the nobility and the army, destroyed this 
capitulation ; Ivan III., of Brunswick, adopted by the Empress Anne, 
under the regency of the Duchess Anne, mother of the emperor, till 1741, 
when he was dethroned by Exizaseru I., daughter of Peter the Great ; 
Perer III. (Duke of Holstein Gottorp, and grandson of Peter the Great, 
the first of the house of Holstein Romanoff, the present reigning family), 
dethroned by his wife, Catherine, née Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, then 
murdered at Roptscha, 6th (17th) of July, 1762. During this interval, 
the formal reception of Russia into the European family became a fait ac- 
compli. Although she acquired no great territorial aggrandisement, her 
influence on political events increased remarkably. Russia’s friendship 
and support were sought in continually increasing circles ; her interference 
began to excite apprehension ; her armies had already appeared in Central 
Europe, and borne her banners to the Rhine. The more important events 
of this epoch were—an auxiliary corps sent to Austria against the French 
in 1734 ; the renewal of a war with Sweden, terminating in the further 
aggrandisement of Russia in Finland; the offer of intervention between 
Austria and Prussia in 1745; the secret offensive alliance with Austria 
for the re-conquest of Silesia, the existence and contents of which were 
betrayed to Frederick the Great, and caused the Seven Years’ War ; the 
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expedition to help Austria and England against France, sent through Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia to Franconia, but which returned in August, 1748, with- 
out being used, because the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was quickly patched 
up, in order to get rid of these visitors; the great deliberative assemblyat 

oscow (14th-15th of May, 1753), at which it was decided not only 
“to oppose thoroughly any further growth of the Prussian monarchy,” 
but also “ to drive it back to its former mediocrity ;* the manifestoes and 
notes issued by the Russian government on occasion of the Seven Years’ 
War, drawn up perfectly in the present style and taste—for instance, the 
note of the 15th of September, 1756, in which Frederick II. is repre- 
sented as the sole disturber of peace. Allied with this struggle for influ- 
ence in Europe, we find many manifestations to remind us of the former 
subordinate position of Russia, among which we may notice the anxiety 
for the recognition of the imperial title, which was expressly conceded by 
the German Diet at Ratisbon, 7th of October, 1745. 

A war with Turkey began (as at the present day) with a “ justification 
of a new campaign against the Turks” (23rd of April, 1736), in which, 
however, the proof of the justification is wanting, unless the explanation, 
“the empress finds herself compelled to employ the power and majesty in- 
trusted to her by God against the Porte,” may be regarded as sufficient. 
Although in this war Moldavia was conquered, the Russian government 
contented itself at the treaty of Belgrade, 18th of September, 1739, with 
Azov, and the permission to “ carry on her trade in the Black Sea under 
the Turkish flag.” The territorial aggrandisements in Asia also continued 
uninterruptedly from 1727 to 1762. Although a secret expedition to 
Khiva in 1731 was unsuccessful, a great caravan started from Orenburg 
in 1753, which at least opened the first regular mercantile communica- 
tion. With the Kirghis the Russian government was more successful. 
In 1731 the Khan of the Little Horde declared himself an ally of Russia; in 
1738 he took the oath of fidelity. In February, 1734, a deputation of the 
neighbouring tribes came to Petersburg to seek protection, and the Middle 
Horde also did homage in October, 1739. The princes of Daghestan, 
with 67,000 combatants, declared themselves vassals of Russia in 1742, 
and even several Turkoman tribes and a portion of the Ossetians sub- 
jected themselves, in 1748, to the Russian empress. The treaty with 
Persia at Rescht, in 1782, only gave Russia Daghestan and Schirvan ; 
but the mighty Nadir Shah sent, in October, 1741, a large embassy to 
Petersburg, craving the friendship of the empress. The territory was in- 
creased by the Alieutian Islands, and in 1762 the Russian Empire con- 
tained nearly 19,000,000 inhabitants ; the census of 1744 had returned 
6,789,000 male souls. 

The next period of our sketch will contain the years from 1762 to 1801, 
comprising the reign of Caruertne II., from 1762 to 1796, and the short 
reign of the Emperor Paut I., who was murdered on the 12th of March, 
1SO1 (0.s.). The conspirators belonged to the highest classes. This 
manner of rendering the throne vacant is, in fact, only a repetition of 
the case of Peter ILI. It was, however, on this account surprising, that 
it occurred in the nineteenth century, and could cause the idea to be 
entertained that there is a power in Russia to which even the will of the 
autocrat must bow. 





* We are not aware whether this decision was ever revoked. 
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At the commencement of this period, several states still attempted to 
oppose the pretensions of the Asiatic Empire which had so recently 
entered Europe. Usually the imperial title furnished a pretext or a 
cause. A Russian note, in 1762, claiming it as a right, was rejected by 
France and Spain in 1763. These and similar isolated instances of fear 
at the so rapidly growing influences of Russia ceased to be openly re- 
vealed as soon as their inutility was recognised. On the contrary, a 
desire was manifested to secure Russia’s good favour. Incontrovertible 
proofs of this are furnished by every page of the history of the time; 
among them we need only mention the mediation of Russia in the Ba- 
varian war of succession (1778); the intercession between England and 
the Netherlands (1781); the position of Russia at the head of the armed 
neutrality (1780 and 1800). Under these circumstances, none dared to 
call it presumption when the Emperor Paul, in a circular note of the 
29th of September, 1799 (0.s.), Jaleied that “it was his intention to 
restore the old order in the European states, and especially to maintain 
the integrity of the German Empire.” 

The most important events for the European position of Russia during 
this interval—are the aggrandisements on the western frontier by the 
partition of Poland, and the advancement on the southern frontier to 
the Black Sea, by conquests from the Turks and subjugation of the 
Tartars. 

On the 11th of April, 1764, Russia and Prussia signed a treaty touch- 
ing the mutual security of their possessions in Europe, with a secret 
article relating to the “ maintenance of the Polish constitution.”” In 
1768 ‘a treaty of eternal alliance” was signed with the Polish govern- 
ment, but in December, 1770, during a visit of Prince Henry of Prussia 
to Petersburg, the first plan “for the future partition of Poland” was 
drawn up, and the details were settled on in a secret treaty between Russia 
and Prussia, on the 17th of February, 1772. On the Sth of August of 
the same year the three dividing powers came to an agreement, which 
was sanctioned by the Polish Diet. Russia claimed White Russia, or 
the country between the Diina, Dnieper, and Drusch, with the Palati- 
nates of Polock, Witepsk, Mohilev, and Mecislay, containing a million 
and a half of inhabitants. At the same time Russia retained the right 
of perpetual interference in the affairs of Poland, by voluntarily taking 
on herself the maintenance of the constitution. This right was so care- 
fully employed, that twenty years later a second partition of Poland could 
be made (treaty of the 4th of January with Prussia, and manifestoes of 
the 16th of April, 1793) without meeting any obstacle. Russia hence 
gained possession of Volhynia, Podolia, Kiev, and a portion of Lithuania, 
with a population of nearly 3,200,000. The third and last partition 
of Poland followed more rapidly; on the 26th of January, 1797, Russia 
obtained about 1,200,000 more inhabitants. It is curious that in the 
partitions Russia acquired more than two-thirds of the territory, while 
the two other great powers, Austria and Prussia, contented themselves 
with scarce a third. As the estates of Courland also begged permission 
to form an integral portion of the Russian Empire in 1795, Russia ad- 
vanced her western frontiers about G00 miles further into the interior of 


Europe. 
In the south the Russian government was not less successful, On the 
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4th October, 1768, the Russian envoy was imprisoned in the Seven 
Towers by command of the Sultan, and on the 30th the war manifesto 
was i against Russia at the instigation of France. The Russian 

t also declared war, which was followed on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1768 (0.s.), by a manifesto introducing paper money. The 
Empress Catherine said, shortly before her death, ‘I take a great fault 
with me to the grave—d’avoir grevé ['état de cette dette.” What would 
the empress have said, could she have foreseen that all the later wars of 
Russia would be carried on with paper currency, and what fearful losses 
would be consequently entailed ? This war increased the Russian influ- 
ence over Europe, by the fact that for the first time a Russian fleet was 
seen in the Mediterranean, which destroyed the Turkish fleet, and had 
great influence on the favourable terms of the treaty of Kainardji. This 
treaty gave Russia, in addition to the district of Azov and the country 
between the Bug and the Dnieper, free navigation on all Turkish waters 
and through the Dardanelles, a compensation of four million roubles, 
&c. The Tartars of the Crimea, of the Kuban, as well as those of the 
Budjak, were declared by both kingdoms free and perfectly indepen- 
dent, governed by their own princes of the race of Djengis Khan. All the 
conquests made by Russia in the Tartar countries were restored, except- 
ing Kertch and Yeni-Kaleh, in the Crimea, and Kilburn on the mouth of 
the Dnieper. The terms of this treaty were far more favourable than 
the empress could have expected, for Russia was utterly exhausted by the 
heavy recruiting, the immense expenditure, pestilence, and internal dis- 
sension, as the murder of the dethroned Emperor Ivan, in the fortress of 
Schusselburg, the fior falso Peter III., the insurrection of the Cossack 
Pugatsches. And yet the fear felt for the “ Russian name” at that day 
produced this advantageous treaty, every stipulation of which hammered 
a breach in the tottering walls of the Turkish State ; breaches by which 
Russia entered, to gain influence over the fate of Turkey—an influence 
at first almost imperceptible and intermediate, which has gradually be- 
come immediate, and would long ago have overthrown the Sublime 
Porte, had not the other great Powers rendered it artificial support. 
Kaunitz said, at that time, “The Turks deserved their fate, partly for 
their weak and foolish management of the war, partly through their want 
of confidence :in the Powers that had been disposed to extricate them 
from their embarrassments” (as if he had not himself given them suffi- 
cient cause for mistrust). ‘ This people,” he added, “ is fated to destruc- 
tion, and a small but good army could at any moment expel the Turks 
from Europe.”’ 

The territorial increase of Russia in Asia during this period consisted 
of—the voluntary subjection of the Georgian Czar Heraclius, September, 
1783; a treaty with Persia, in 1796, extended the frontier of Russia as 
far as the Kur; commercial treaties were made with China, by means of 
an embassy, in 1789; in 1787 the Russian flag was planted on the 
north-west coast of America. With nearly all the large European 
states commercial treaties were also formed, and the influence of the 
Russian name was so great at that period, that Count Alexey Orloff (ad- 
miral of the Russian Mediterranean fleet) dared to issue a manifesto 
“touching the commerce and navigation of neutral powers in the Mediter- 
ranean,” without this unheard-of presumption being protested against. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the extent of the 
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Russian territory may be estimated at 331,850 German square miles, 
with a population of 35,000,000, but only one quarter of this land was 
situated in Europe. The state revenue, calculated in 1770 at four mil- 
lions, had attained, in 1782, 6,500,000/., and in 1801 nearly 13,000,0004, 
At home, Catherine II. did much to promote industry and trade. Amon 
her principal measures were the foundation of more than two hun 

and fifty new towns, the ukase developing the bourgeoisie in 1785, the 
establishment of the Imperial Bank in 1768, and the introduction of 
colonists into Russia. 

The changed position of Russia in Europe, and the introduction of 
European institutions into the country, commenced by Peter the Great 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and greatly promoted at the 
close of the same century during the reign of Catherine I1.—lasting forty- 
two years—had also greatly altered the views of the legislating classes of 
the population. In the place of the former hatred of foreigners had 
arisen a desire to appropriate, at least externally and formally, all that 
gave the strangers a superiority. The foreigners were exp/oités, as far as 
their knowledge and power could have any success on Russian soil. But, 
at the same time, the consciousness was acquired that the Russians had 
rapidly caught up civilised Europe in the arts of policy and the attainment 
of influence abroad,—a feeling which their successes in the nineteenth 
century have converted into the consciousness of superiority. The self- 
satisfaction of the native Russians was raised the more by Catherine II. 
entrusting the management of the state and imparting her personal 
favours almost exclusively to natives. In addition to this satisfaction, a 
circumstance that formed a material support to the foreign influence of 
the Russian government was that no change of favourites, even in the 
person of the regent, has ever produced any alteration in the immutable 
system of the government—the system which has ever present the 
undisputed supremacy in Europe, and regards the advancement of the 
frontier westward and southward as means towards that end. All other 
measures are so subordinate to this end, that we sometimes can scarce 
understand them, but the rather believe they form a contradiction to the 
‘‘ system.” Among these, for instance, we may quote the change of 
alliance from England to the French Republic ; the transition from being 
the mainstay of legitimacy to become the promoter of the revolution at 
the close of the year 1800. In the same way Russia opposed the humi- 
liation of Austria at the treaty of Campo Formio (17th October, 1797), 
that of Germany at the peace of Lunéville (9th February, 1801), by the 
declaration of her neutrality, and even recalled her troops from Italy at 
the decisive moment, although the Russian government had refused to 
recognise the treaty of Basle (Sth April, 1795) because its terms ‘‘ were 
a compromise of legitimacy with revolution, and menaced the constitution 
of the German Empire.” But although Russia regarded the interests of 
Germany so tenderly, she never failed to leave her in the lurch when help 
was most pressingly required. 

Iuheriting these reminiscences and principles, ALEXANDER I. mounted 
the throne in 1801. But the gentleness, philanthropy, justice, and ex- 
cellent qualities which distinguished this prince could do nothing against 
the power of the system developed during the eighteenth century,—a 
system which will either make Russia mistress of Europe, or entail her 


ruin. 
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The former good understanding with Austria was only partially inter- 
rupted by the war of 1809, which gained Russia a portion of Gallicia, 
as wellas by the alliance of Austria and France in 1812, by which Austria 
became a sharer in the mighty contest between French and Russian 

acy. The numerous conterminal relations, as well as the una- 
nimity of the “ political system,” have ever caused a close alliance between 
these two powers. They will continue until collisions are produced by 
repeated opposing interests, which will eventually attain a climax, and 
may then lead to a contest of life or death. 

Prussia also formed in Paris an offensive alliance against Russia in 
1812, but converted it into an alliance against France as soon as circum~- 
stances permitted it (27th February, 1813, at Kalish). The so-called 
Holy Alliance, as well as many other treaties and negotiations, have since 
then maintained the friendly relations between Russia and Prussia un- 
disturbed (if not always unclouded). The management of the relations 
of Russia to England and France bears, during the reign of Alexander I., 
the character of inattention to immediate advantages or wishes, if 
thereby the certain prospect of promoting the great fundamental idea of 
the pelley of all Russian regents can be acquired. Hence the repeated 
change of alliances, which, however, were not always a change of in- 
clinations, 

As regards the smaller neighbouring countries, the former manifesta- 
tions were repeated. ‘They continually fell more and more under Russian 
influence, although this oppressive feeling led them now and then to un- 
successful resistance. Thus the insurrection of the Poles in 1806, although 
supported by France, ended in a fresh treaty about the partition of Poland. 
Sweden, not being willing to consent to Russia’s demand, that she should 
close the Baltic against foreign ships, was forced into a war, which ter- 
minated in 1810, with the loss of the remainder of Finland, a portion of 
West Bothnia as far as Torneo, and some of the Aland Islands. Denmark 
also committed the (political) folly of declaring war against Russia, 
(8rd of September, 1813) when Napoleon’s star was beginning to set. 
She lost, by the treaty of Kiel, Norway and Heligoland. Our space will 
not allow us to do more than allude to the Russian expedition to Ionia, 
Italy, Greece, &c., but we will turn to Turkey. 

The Russians entered Moldavia in 1806, and the same year the Porte 
declared war against them. In the year 1807 the Russians gained 
several victories, by sea at Tenedos, by land at Giurgevo ; while Servia 
also joined the Russians. Still the new sultan, Mustapha IV., declared 
he would continue the war. In the mean while discussions were going 
on elsewhere about the fate of Turkey. In the meetings at Tilsit (June, 
1807) and Erfurt (September, 1808) Napoleon proposed to Alexander I. 
a partition of Turkey, but the youthful emperor resisted this bribe, 
because—Constantinople was not in his part. Napoleon refused to give 
up that city, because he would thus throw away the “ future of Europe ;” 
but quite agreed to the occupation of the Danubian Principalities by 
Russia. The war lasted, with changes of fortune, till the year 1812, when 
the peace was signed at Bucharest by the influence of British money. 
Russia gained by it the country as far as the Pruth, but sacrificed her 
faithful allies in Servia. For ten years from this date nothing was 
publicly done on this side by Russia; not taking into account an amicable 
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extension of territory in Bessarabia (2nd of September, 1817). At the 

riod of the congress of Laibach, in 1821, the Greek insurrection broke 
out and entailed fresh disputes between Russia and Turkey. While the 
Russian agents publicly disapproved of the insurrection, and spoke against 
it, the Porte thought itself justified in the belief that it was secretly 
fostered by Russia. Although the conduct of the Emperor Alexander 
since the Congress of Vienna does not confirm the view that even at that 
time the Russian government intended to employ the Greek insurrection 
for its own advantage, another circumstance again renders it doubtful. 
It has been asserted that the premature resignation of the succession by 
the Grand Duke Constantine on the 26th of January (0. 8.) was connected 
with the plan entertained since his childhood of founding a Greek empire 
for the Grand Duke Constantine. However this may be, the Porte was 
mistrustful, and occupied the Principalities ; notes, ultimata, ultimatissima, 
were sent back and forward, in which the Russians, supported by 
Austria and England, demanded the evacuation of the Principalities. But 
this did not take place till three years later, in May, 1824. 

During Alexander's reign war was also carried on in Persia. and 
Georgia, which, commenced in 1803, did not terminate till 1813, by 
the peace of Gulistan, and—in spite of enduring and brave resistance on 
the part of the crown prince, Abbas Mirza—with the delivery to the 
Russians of the Persian Khanates, Karabay, Gauschin, Schekin, Schirwan, 
Derbend, Kubin, Bakin, and Telaschin ; further, the whole of Daghistan, 
Grusia, Immeritia, Gurea, Mingrelia, and Abchasia, excluded all non- 
Russian flags from the Caspian, and gave Russian merchants free trade 
im Persia. The former attempt at a union with Khiva and Bokhara 
was renewed (1819-1820), though apparently without result ; while on 
the other hand the first mention of a conquest in Cireassia was made by 
the captured Sudjuk Kaleh, in November, 1810. The United States of 
America had also heard of the predominant influence of Russia in Europe, 
and they proposed to her to become the intercessor in making peace with 
England. A treaty was formed with England in 1825 to regulate the 
Russian frontier on the north-west coast of North America. 

‘: As regards the internal development of Russia, as far as it can be re- 
cognised from government measures, it will be seen that, from 1801 to 
1825, much was done to remove or alleviate many impediments to trade 
and industry. The imperial Lombard, founded in 1803, exercised a 
beneficial influence on trade on all sides ; it was followed in 1818 by an 
extension of the commercial bank founded by Catherine II., whose bills 
were taken by all the country banks. In addition, a company was formed 
for the herring fishery in the White Sea ; by various ukases, wool-markets 
were established, principally in Southern Russia ; the considerable terri- 
torial increase of the empire also afforded material advantages to trade 
(on the death of Alexander, Russia contained 363,000 German square 
miles, and about 49,500,000 population); Grusia, Mingrelia, and Imme- 
ritia furnished an excellent outlet on the Persian frontier ; the possession 
of the viceroyalty of Byalistoch at the expense of Prussia, in 1807, facili- 
tated the defence of the western frontier; the treaty with Sweden in 
1809, procured the Russian Empire in Finland, the Aland Islands, and 
Western Bothnia, excellent sailors; the supremacy of Russia in the Black 
Sea was extended to the conquest of Bessarabia and a portion of Mol- 
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davia with the Kili mouth of the Danube ; the influence of Russia in the 
Caspian increased by the peace with Persia in 1813 ; while the former 
conquests of Peter the Great, Daghistan and Schirwan, were reconquered ; 
the acquisition of the kingdom of Poland, in 1814, drew off the greater 
of the traffic to Russia ; and finally, by the treaties of 1824 with the 
nited States, and of 1825 with England, the position of Russia in 
America was secured in a manner offering much prospective advantage. 
On the 30th of November, 1825, a nervous fever ended the days of 
Alexander I. at Taganrog. His second brother, NicHoLas, mounted the 
throne, because the elder, Constantine, reconfirmed his act of abjuration. 
Still the throne was only attained through the midst of perils. Blood 
flowed in the streets of the new capital, and had it not been for the 
onal interference of the emperor, and the devoted affection of the 
Grand Duke Michael, a revolution was inevitable. The conspiracy of 
Petersburg, affiliated through the whole empire, supported by influential 
partisans, prepared for years without being betrayed, revealed for the first 
time to astounded Europe the internal weaknesses of a government 
externally so powerful. Probably the time of the Congress of Verona 
(October, 1822) may be regarded as the apogee of Russian omnipotence 
in Europe. The principles of the Holy Alliance, developed at the princely 
congresses, had attached the participators firmly to Russia. Austria and 
Prussia especially, as the frontier guardians of revolutionary Italy and 
France, believed they could only lay the spirit of subversion and destruc- 
tion by alliance with Russia, which there appeared no possibility of their 
checking or rendering innocuous in any other way. This true or fancied 
internal insecurity of Central Europe gave the more weight to the 
proposals of Russia, because it was believed the Russian government had 
not to contend with any such internal evil, and hence would be enabled 
to afford assistance without at any moment. Only gradually did the 
German great powers convince themselves that they could find sufficient 
resources at home to maintain legal order in their own states. When, 
further, the Russian conspiracies of 1825, then the proportionally slight 
success of the Turkish war, and finally the great difficulties the Russian 
government found in suppressing the Polish insurrection of 1830, must 
convince other states, necessarily, that the internal strength of Russia 
was not such as was supposed, then the relations of Europe to that 
country underwent a considerable change. The result was especiall 
displayed in the Eastern question. Although Russia had hitherto been 
left free to act, now England, and afterwards Austria, opposed her un- 
limited pretensions. Although the influence of the Russian government 
over the Porte still remained predominant—for it was based on treaties, 
traditional habit, and fear of the dangerous neighbour—still Russia dare 
not longer advance so recklessly as she had hitherto done. In other great 
litical questions her influence would also have been weakened, when the 
artificial brilliancy of her power had paled, had not the victory she 
gained in 1815 remained with all its bitter effects. This is the triumph 
of Russian diplomacy in the division of Europe. Still the Russian 
neers must have felt even a slight declension of its European in- 
uence the more acutely, because it was become unlimited and im- 
moderate. But the immutable system soon found ways for its mainte- 
nance and further development. Attempts were made to gain over the 
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central states: to divide the smaller German states from Austria and 
Prussia (Memorandum of 1834), they tried to gain the sympathies of the 
Sclavonic tribes in other countries ; the press was extensively employed, 
and they even deigned to draw more closely to France. But all this and 
much w be either did not succeed, or appeared insufficient. And in fact 
—at first, gradually, but then with rapid progress—a new enemy to 
Russia had arisen in the indisposition, even coued, of the population of 
those very states in which she sought to maintain her oan influence. 
Thus matters stood when the French February revolution burst out, with its 
effect on the rest of Europe. There is no doubt that these events were as 
unexpected by the Russian government as by the rulers of the other 
states. But they possessed very considerable importance for Russia, 
although she might not be immediately affected by them. In the first 
place, disturbances might be raised by the Polish exiles right up to the 
old frontiers of Russia, while revolutions in the neighbouring states might 
cause the friendly relations between the rulers to cease. Further, it was 
at first not at all improbable that the dismemberment of the German 
states in 1815, which had been so advantageous to Russia, might suffer 
considerable changes. In addition, the untenability of the system of the 
Holy Alliance was proved, by the fact that one year of bad crops and a 
few primarily local disturbances had sufficed to overthrow it; but the 
Russian government was undoubtedly in a position to be the first to feel 
this fact, even if she be not at all disposed to allow its truth. Finally, 
the Russian government, by the movements of 1848, had to undergo a 
trial which it was unable to carry out. The continent of Europe gazed 
expectantly, since March, 1848, hoping or fearing, on the western frontier 
of Russia. It was expected that half a million warriors would cross it, 
ready and sufficient to restore the old order of things through Europe ; 
for Russia had ever claimed this as a right, and her power to effect it 
had been believed in. The army did not make its appearance, the 
artificial brilliancy threatened to disappear, and thus the long-maintained 

redominant influence of Russia over Europe would have been annihi- 
lated. At that date the Russian government did not even feel itself suffi- 
ciently powerful to employ the confusion in Europe for an attack on 
Turkey, although no more favourable moment had offered for a long 
time. 

All these dangers were perfectly comprehended by the Russian govern- 
ment, but equally surely it felt itself unable to justify the exalted opinion 
about her internal power with which she had hitherto deluded Europe. 
Perhaps this unpleasant situation will explain the well-known proclama- 
tion of the Czar, which summoned Russia’s peoples to a holy war against 
the Fasqzy.* This appeal to the orthodox Greeks—of whom many live 
in the neighbouring states—although only a public expression of the 
secret exertions of many years, is the more remarkable, because it is a 
new (and probably the last) method to support Russia’s external political 
influence. It will be remembered that this method was again employed 
for Eastern purposes in the year 1854. 

Unexpectedly, however, to the uninitiated, an event occurred which 
gave a practical tendency to the proclamation to the true believers, and 


—— a 


* A religious Sclavonic word, indicating both pagans and foreign nations. 
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afforded some fresh support to Russia’s external influence. We mean the 
intervention of the Russian forces in Hungary in 1849, accepted by the 
Austrian government, at a time when she had ample resources in her own 
hands to suppress the rebellion, me ‘rely for the sake of putting an end 
more rapidly to the insurrection, whose longer existence would have done 
irreparable injury to one of the finest provinces in the empire. The ex- 
penses of this neighbourly aid have been paid Russia, but the thanks for 
it might have been saved, as it was well known that the usual effect of 
Rassian influence on the Austrian population is far from deserving any 
expression of gratitude. 

We will make a short reference to the various results of Russia’s 
foreign policy from 1825 to 1854. On the 16th July, 1827, a treaty was 
signed between England, France, and Russia, which ‘created the kingdom 
of Greece : a state which, irrespective of the peculiarities of its popula- 
tion, from the outset was incapable of any development, from its being the 
result of political artifice, and contradicting the laws of nature. Once 
more Abbas Mirza attempted to recover the possessions of which he had 
been stripped ; but the treaty of Turkmantchai (22nd February, 1828) 
cost Persia the provinces of Erivan and Nachitzevan (now New Armenia), 
and gave Russia the exclusive right of maintaining a naval armament on 
the Caspian, on whose shores she now possesses the ports of Leukoran, 
Baku, Derbend, and ‘Tarki. Simultaneously with this treaty, the 
Russian government declared war with Turkey, under the pretext ‘of the 
non-fulfilment of stipulations which had been made. After crossing the 
Pruth on the 14th April, 1828, the Russians advanced on Varna, which 
town capitulated on October 2nd. All the resources of diplomacy were 
now employed to prevent Turkey succumbing in a contest whose end was 
indubitable. Austria made every sacrifice to induce England, France, 
and Prussia to make a simultaneous intervention. But before she suc- 
ceeded in this, the Russians reopened the campaign on the 8th of 
February, 1829. They crossed the Danube, took Silistria, went over 
the Balkans, and, by the end of August, Diebitsch marched into Adri- 
anople. In the mean while, P askievitch had also gained considerable 
successes in Asia, and taken Erivan. ‘The Porte Sound itself compelled 
to ask for peace, which was concluded by the celebrated treaty of Adri- 
anople, on the 2nd of September, 1829. The principal stipulations of 
this treaty were: Russia restores to the Porte Moldavia, Wallachia, 
the Banate of Kragoval, Bulgaria, &c. The arrangements about the 
European frontier were so managed, that Russia remained in possession 
of the mouths of the Danube, while the arrangements in Asia rendered 
the tribes of the Caucasus isolated, so that they were more fully exposed 
to Russian subjugation. Russia, namely, attached to her territory the 
fortresses of Anapa, Poti, Achalzik, and Achalkalaka, hitherto the fron- 
tier guardians of Turkish Asia Minor. Further, the rights and _ privi- 
leges were arranged, referring to the commerce and passage through 
the Straits of Constantinople and the Dardanelles (which a secret = 
of another treaty, signed at Unkiar Skelessi on the 8th of July, 183 
closed against all foreign vessels of war), as well as the payment rae 
11,500,000 ducats for war expenses and compensation. 

The next employment of the Russian armies was against the insurrection 
in Poland, which, commencing on the 29th of November, 1830, in War- 
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saw, ended with the storming of that city, 7th of September, 1831, and 
utterly destroyed even Poland’s nominal independence. However, the 
contest in Poland had one good effect, that it did not foster the belief in 
the invineibility of the Russian arms. An insurrection incited in Gal- 
licia on the 17th of February, 1846, by the secret societies—which, how- 
ever, was not at all encouraged by the peasantry—only in so far affected 
Russia, that it aided in inducing her to give up Cracow to Austria 
(November 11, 1846). Once more the Russian government had oppor- 
tunity of employing its armies against external insurrections : always 
welcome, because it promoted the “system.” The revolution in Bucha- 
rest caused the entrance of Russian troops into the Principalities with 
the assent of the Porte, which country they only left in 1851, to return 
in October, 1853. 

On the Asiatic side, too, the Russian government never for a moment 
neglected the promotion of the Russian system and interests. With 
reference to Persia we have already mentioned a few circumstances ; 
while in China commercial relations were established. Russia was less 
fortunate in Khiva and the Caucasus. Khiva—on the eastern side of 
the Caspian, separated from Orenburg by steppes, which are about five 
hundred miles in diameter, and where the passage is rendered extremely 
diflicult owing to the saline nature of the soil and the want of drinking 
water—was to be punished by an army starting from Orenburg on the 
Ist of December, 1839, for various acts of robbery and injustice. But 
the corps under Peroyski, 8000 in number, lost the greater portion of its 
camels and horses by cold and want. It was forced to return; and had 
not the Khan of Khiva, owing to the general terror of the Russian name, 
been induced to make concessions, this campaign would not have had the 
slightest result. This ill-success had for effect that the Russians have 
sought to gain their object by a circuitous route: the nations of Central 
Asia, as far as the frontiers of British India, must be brought within 
Russian influence. ‘The commencement has been made by drawing a 
chain of forts and Cossack posts across the Kerghis steppes as far as the 
Sea of Aral; this sea was then surveyed; a small steam and gun-boat 
flotilla was transported to it in 1852; and, finally, an expedition was 
equipped, in order, with the assistance of the affluents of the sea, to reach 
Tashkend, Chokand, Khiva, and even Bokhara. Hence the mysterious 
newspaper reports which rise to the surface every now and then. 

Since the time of Peter the Great the Russian government has under- 
stood the importance of the Caucasus for the furtherance of its views. 
They contrived gradually to obtain possession of the whole extent of 
country between the Black and Caspian seas; and when the moun- 
taineers manfully resisted the Russians on the heights and in the i _impass- 
able ravines, they set to work enclosing them. The war in the Caucasus 
has worn out many generals, and caused great losses of men. It has 
lasted, with slight interruptions, since 1812; has been a good school for 
the survivors, but has grown the corroding ulcer of Russian finances. 
From 1812 to 1824, Yermoloff was commander-in-chief ; then, till 1831, 
Paskievitch ; after him, Pankratieff, Wilyanienoff ; and after 1839, 
Sass, Golowin, Grabbe, Neidhardt; lastly, since 1845, Woronzoft. 
Under the latter the army was augmented to 150,000 men, and by his 
cautious policy of enclosing the enemy and cutting away his ground, he 
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succeeded in shutting up even the redoubtable Schamyl in a very dan- 
‘rous position. Unfortunately for the Russians, the outbreak of the 
Eastern war put a stop to all their success in Asia, and it may be antict- 
ated that General Williams and Omar Pasha will very shortly destroy 
the last remnant of Russian dominion beyond the Caucasus. 





We have endeavoured in this short review of Russian progress in 
Europe to maintain our character for impartiality; and although we 
have not attempted to extenuate anything, we feel confident we have 
set down nought in malice. The result of our examination may be 
given in the following axioms, the justice of which we think but very 
few of our readers will be disposed to deny : 

The situation and natural form of Russia—the result of climatic in- 
fluences and immense superficial extent—absolutely impede the develop- 
ment of the national civilisation. The population of Russia will conse- 
quently only very slowly, if ever, become accessible to European cultiva- 
tion: it will remain, what it has hitherto been, a nation strange to the 
rest of Europe. Misunderstood, overestimated, and, perhaps, fe ared, but 
never exciting confidence or inspiring affection, Russia will remain, 
owing to her present position, a stranger in Europe ; she must, conse- 
quently, in spite of, or rather on account of, her gigantic size, extend her 
frontiers, in order to ameliorate the evil effect of having three-fourths of 
her territory useless, and one-fourth serviceable. 

Russia’s neighbouring states formerly consisted of powerful nations, 
but she annihilated Poland, crippled Sweden, lopped Turkey, dismem- 
bered Persia. At the present moment she has only two “dange -rous 
neighbours— Austria, a united country capable of extreme development, 
and Prussia, a military state ; indeed, firmly allied, they would be her 
master. Russia, consequently, cannot form a righteous and permanent 
friendship with these two nations. She must, rather, in pursuance of her 
policy, leave them unassailed only as long as no favourable opportunity 
oceurs to weaken them. The Russian government, it is well known, has 
always obeyed the warnings of her natural policy ; but the “ secret and 
confidential” correspondence furnishes the clearest proof of her patient 
exertions. Of course, this weakening of the neighbouring states must 
not lead to destruction or utter collapse, because hence the danger would 
accrue of the establishment of another powerful state, or dependence on a 
more distant rival. Hence the “ noble disinterestedness” from which the 
assistance offered to Austria in 1849 emanated, was, at the same time, a 
measure necessary for Russia’s own interests. 

A general increase of commerce and industry can only be possible 
in Russia when she has obtained possession of more useful water frontiers 
and milder districts. At the present time the kingdom is composed of a 
giant body, too clumsy for the requisite movement, and a mighty mass 
almost suffocated in its own abundance. The Mediterranean and the 
Baltic must, therefore, be regarded as the natural frontiers of the 
Russian Empire, and in this she has also remained true to her — 

Russia, oc cupying nearly the whole of Eastern Ku: ‘ope, could lay claim 
to the attainment of influence in Europe ; but it was, in the first place, 
absolutely necessary that she should attach herself to Europe. Peter the 
Great opened the first, his equally great successor the second, water-gate 
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towards Europe. These roads of communication have been since greatly 
extended ; but, for all that, they still remain inland ports, for the real 
dominion of the world can only be attained on the external frontier of the 
hemisphere. The real development of Russian power beyond her frontier 
is at present dependent on so many accidental circumstances, that her in- 
fluence would not have been so firmly founded had not prejudice and 
ignorance atlorded her the most valuable assistance. 

The handing down of an immutable political idea must also be counted 
among the natural foundations of the external policy of a state. In 
Russia it commences with the will of Peter the Great, and has never been 
elsewhere so fully developed, or so conscientiously carried out. Even the 
system of inciting the subjects against the governments with which 
Russia carries on the war appears to be traditional, for Peter the Great 
employed it against the King of Sweden. 

From these considerations we may safely arrive at the following con- 
clusions : 

1. That the extension of her frontiers, to gain more water and more 
warmth, is indispensable, not only for the development, but also for the 
very maintenance of Russia, 

2. That it is, consequently, a sacred duty of her government to attain 
such exclusion for the empire. 

3. That the Russian government fully recognises this duty, and has 
ever striven unswervingly to fulfil it. 

4. That the Russian government has always displayed the greatest 
caution in the choice of her means, and always keeps the supremacy of 
the nation far above any minor considerations. 

In our present paper we have followed the Russian Empire through the 
phases of nearly a hundred and fifty years’ existence. We have shown 
that Russia, under the guidance of powerful and talented governments, 
has been so greatly favoured by fortune, that during the last forty years 
—after being raised step by step from the savageness of Asiatic barbarism 
—she has become not only the focus and centre of the Sclavonic world, 
but has also been regarded as the head of the Great Powers of our hemi- 
sphere. But the result of our inquiry has led us to the conclusion, that 
the foundations have been found rotten, and the supports too weak ; that 
the arteries of this state body do not suffice to produce a healthy circula- 
tion, and that the gigantic body possesses only a few serviceable limbs ; 
that it is torturing itself to produce artificially what nature has refused 
it, but yet has been compelled to seek the elements of development 
beyond her own frontiers. 

The only question left us is—Will Russia, in spite of the results, reve- 
lations, and changes of the last twelve months, maintain the influence she 
possessed before the commencement of the war? We cannot believe so, 
if we merely consult history and statistics. But if we regard, at the same 
time, the wondrous principles of policy, and the strange, mysterious 
aberrations of diplomacy, we might find ourselves confused between the 
unequivocal lessons of the Past and the pressing warnings of the Present. 
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FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1856. 


We turn to our annual budget of French Almanacks with infinite 

sto. We plead upon that point perfect sympathy and fraternisation 
with our good friends and allies d’ Outre Manche. France. considered in 
her more serious aspects of a scientific, literary, political, artistic, or 
military nation, almost eclipses all others by her brillianey ; ; but in her 
almanacks we meet upon the more equable terms of intimacy and 
familiarity. It is the peculiar province of the almanack to exhibit 
France to us in the various phases of her social and domestic life. To say 
that some of these are touching and sentimental, some humorous and 
even grotesque, would be merely to say that they are adapted to all classes 
of intelligences. No wonder at the popularity ‘which they enjoy among 
the French themselves. Some editors, and among them Messrs. Baudot 
and Anner André, of Troyes, sell them by the kilogramme. Equally 
welcome are they to us; for who cannot enjoy that repetition of types 
which is not so ‘peculiar to the almanack as it is to the French social 
system ? Who does not know the cut of the Jeunesse dorée, whether 
male or female? It is as stereotyped as is the phy siognomy of the hus- 
band whose fate is inevitable. Who does not know the cut of that par- 
ticular casquette, worn by the same obsequious personages, as absent in 
mind as they are at the proper times in person? — It is well, indeed, they 
don’t wear hats, for, if they did, ten to one but the first walk they took 
some hirsute grenadier would force it down upon his nose, while he de- 
livers a letter, it not a kiss, to bis fair and youthful consort. And then 
our old friend the chasseur! We never can depict him with the same 
fidelity as the almanack artist. He sticks to him like his own faithful 
spaniel. The very sight of a Parisian Nimrod, so perfect in all his 
equipments, makes the wild denizens of field and forest assemble t together 
to greet their inveterate and implacable enemy, and sometimes, to his 
serious inconvenience, a hundred wild boars rush from their lairs to 
embrace the hero of a hundred exploits —a dear confrére in Saint 
Hubert, looking down, not from the Pyramids, but from the summit of 
a neighbouring tree. 

It is duly and officially chronicled that two hares were detected on the 
plain of Saint Denis, in the course of the past year, in the same week. 
Two thousand three hundred and forty-four sportsmen went out to shoot 
them. One of the hares made its escape by swimming across the Seine, 
the other by climbing to the top of a tree. Another week, we are in- 
formed from a different source, a hare and two crows were killed on the 
same plain. These unfortunate victims of the Parisian furor for shoot- 
ing had to run the gauntlet of twelve thousand six hundred discharges 
each, and the hare cost, including the expense of license to shoot, eight 
thousand franes, and the crows eighteen hundred frances each. As every 
one who had fired claimed the honour of the fatal shots, it was agreed 
that, to satisfy all parties, the said victims should be stuffed and deposited 
in the Museum of Artillery, to testify to generations to come that the 
inhabitants of Paris are still worthy descendants of the Gauls, and that 
they have preserved the martial traditions of their ancestors. 
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Besides this chasse mémorable, a member of the honourable corpora- 
tion of ushers had the luck to kill a piece of vame sitting. After much 
discussion as to the nature of the object, it was ascertained to be a toad- 
stool of unusual dimensions. This decision was, however, combated by 
the gentlemen of the long robe, who considered it to be a proper case 
for reference to another court, and there, after due deliberation, it was 
at length determined to be a Patagonian gourd, aud unworthy of being 
called a hare. 

The rumour of these exploits having reached the distant forests and 
most remote covers, struck terror into the whole animal kingdom, 
whether clad in feathers or in hair, and they held a general meeting to 
petition that the number of Parisian Nimrods should be diminished, not 
by act of parliament, but by imperial decree, or that an additional tax 
should be laid upon powder. 

Then we have the gamin, with his uncombed hair, his insolent eye, 
his turned-up nose and ragged clothes—a constant and invariable feature 
in street scenery, and a stereotyped illustration for the almanacks, 

As for the English—ces dréles d’ Anglais, notwithstanding the means 
afforded by the Exposition of cultivating a more extended acquaintance 
with such ethnological oddities—in the almanack they remain precisely 
the same as ever. The Englishman himself is always sketched from one 
type—one not quite unknown in this country, even in literary cireles— 
friends of some great foreign artist or musical composer, whose fame 
they perpetually trumpet abroad, as if they had served an apprenticeship 
at the bellows of the Haarlem organ. Such varieties of the Englishman 
—ethnologically speaking—invariably wear the same Tyrolean head- 
cover, the same tight plaid inexpressibles, and the same waistcoat and 
neck-ties with bright inharmonious colours. The travelling Englishman 
belongs to another species, but of the same genus, and he is stereotyped 
in the French almanacks as mounted on a donkey —emblem of ignorance 
and obstinacy, with glasses ever peering after things out of sight, while 
he is blind and deaf to all that passes around him, and upon his back is 
the inevitable umbrella of wisdom—always closed. 

The fame of the Anglo-Saxon mania for ascending Mont Blane has 
extended to Paris. It was the subject of conversation in all the salons, 
til! a certain Lord B , another hero of insular eccentricities, offered 
to surpass the great peripatetic feat by driving in his own phaeton 
over the Great St. Bernard in the winter season. His lordship success- 
fully accomplished the feat. His vehicle was smashed to atoms, but he 
carefully collected the fragments and bore them with him triumphantly 
to the other side of the Alps. Arrived there he exclaimed : 

“No matter, I have got over with my carriage !”’ 

It was reported, in connexion with another Englishman labouring 
under the Alpine mania, that having arrived on the borders of the lake 
near the hospital of the Great St. Bernard, he asked the monks if there 
were any fish in its waters. 

“No, milord ; the water is too cold, fish cannot live there.” 

“ No! well then I will see if I can live there.” 

And, in despite of an icy wind that blew from the perpetual 
snows, the insular enthusiast threw himself into the lake, swam about 
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to his heart’s content, dressed himself in the open air with that metho- 
dical slowness which never deserts the Englishman, and then partook in 
the hospital of un magnifique déjeuner ! only answering in return to the 
compliments paid to him for his intrepidity, ‘ Your fish are stupid !” 

The Exposition has not failed to be suggestive of improvements for 
the future. Among them we see a portable stove, advertised to cook 
three dishes for dinner for two persons, at an expense of only five francs 
for fuel! The means of preserving living beings, and more especially 
human beings, is announced as a modern discovery. They are packed in 
glass cases and pickled for an indefinite period, retaining an irreproach- 
able degree of purity, and all the greenness of the gherkin, buried in a 
solution of sulphate of copper in vinegar. Five hundred francs are prof- 
fered to any one who, provided with a newly-invented acoustic apparatus, 
shall be insensible to a pistol fired close to his ears. An apparatus has 
been invented for flying in the air, which would infallibly have succeeded, 
only that, like the lever of Archimedes, it wanted a point of rest. Looking- 
glasses have been announced that reflect not only the physical, but also 
the moral being. Many are anxiously waiting the opportunity to consult 
them, although the results may not be so satisfactory as their vanity in- 
duces them to suppose. 

Not only have dinners been inaugurated, but suppers also. The Ex- 
position has given origin to suppers des dewx mondes, commercial suppers, 
industrial suppers, suppers of all nations, aud universal suppers. The usual 
tariff has been three francs fifty centimes, but oysters and lobsters not 
included. A company has been founded for the fusion of all the suppers ; 
it is called the Society of the United Suppers. The late spring and bad 
weather was, it is well known, adverse to the Exposition and its adjuncts. 
It is reported that it was so cold at the first horticultural exhibition of the 
season that even the artificial flowers were frozen. 

The tendency of certain ladies to wear their bonnets on their backs 
causes so great a resemblance to the baskets carried by the followers of a 
certain branch of industry, more known than esteemed in Paris, that the 
fashion has been called @ da chiffonniere. 

Among the curious coincidences of the past year that have not escaped 
our lively neighbours, one was that, upon the occasion of the Emperor 
and Empress’s visit to England, many of the congratulatory designs, 
whether on banners or illuminations, bore the letters 


N. E. V. A, 


These were read as the initials of Napoleon and Eugénie and of Victoria 
and Albert, but they really designated the river upon which stands the 
capital of Russia. Another not less singular coincidence illustrated the 
Queen's visit to the tomb of Napoleon. This visit put the seal to the 
alliance between the two nations ; it buried ancient prejudices and animo- 
sities in mutual confidence and a lasting reconciliation. France forgot 
the sufferings of the greatest of all captains on the rock of St. Helena 
when consecrating a day of friendship and alliance. And what was that 
day? The 18th of August—the day consecrated to St. Helena ! 
Among the amusing prophecies for the future, chiefly suggested by the 
past and present, are the following: The chairs of the Champs Elysées 
are to be provided with roofs for the next Longchamp—a period at 
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which, like that of our horticultural exhibitions, it invariably rains. The 
heir to the throne of the Niam-Niams will arrive in Paris with several 
young princes to consult the experts as to how they can best get rid of 
their caudal appendages. ‘Three more districts of Paris will be demo- 
lished. George Sand will complete the “ History of her Life.” An hip- 
popotamus will be born at the Garden of Plants that will say ‘“‘ Papa” and 
‘ Mamma,” and at the same time a young prodigy will come to life in the 
shape of a seal with two heads, one of which will talk Latin, the other 
Greek. The son of the King of Musquito will arrive in Paris and cover 
the corps de ballet of the Opera with diamonds (Russian princes being ex- 
hausted). Chesnuts will be attacked by the potato disease. Paris will be in 
dismay upon seeing the corners of the streets deserted by the chesnut- 
roasters, The last grisette of the Quartier Latin will asphyxiate herself in 
despair : she had been grisette ever since 1832. The Dame Blanche will 
appear to one of the editors of the Edinburgh Review. Mademoiselle 
Rachel will make known her final resolve to quit the boards. Great con- 
sternation at the theatre called Francais: several daggers will be buried 
up to their hilts. 

A magasin de nouveautés will be constructed, which will begin at 
Paris and finish at Rouen. It will be visited by means of stations on the 
railroad called de Ouest. The visitor may leave Paris in his dressing- 
gown, and get out at Rouen, fully equipped in the height of the last 
fashion, for the moderate sum of ten frances. An abundant harvest of 
laurels will be reaped next year. The French eagles will fly more 
haughtily and soar higher than ever. ‘The first stone will be laid of the 
tunnel which is to unite France and England, and to do away with the 
Straits of Calais. 

An adventurous traveller will discover the Mediterranean, and on its 
shores an unknown people with a more extraordinary conformation than 
the Niam-Niams. Instead of caudal appendages, many, especially of the 
old men, will have horns, and, to disguise them, will be obliged to wear 
their hair @ la Liszt. There will be great changes in the fashions next 
‘ear—Orientomania will be in the ascendant. The ladies will hide their 
faces behind veils, and men their foreheads beneath turbans; the horrible 
chimney-pot hat will be suppressed for ever. 

Here is a tale in the fantastic style of the Germans: 


The dean of the Cathedral of Badajoz possessed more learning in his own 
person than all the doctors of Salamanca, or those of Coimbra and Alcala put 
together. He was versed in all the languages, dead or alive; he had mastered 
all the sciences, divine or human; but unfortunately he was not versed in the 
art of magic, and that made him miserable. 

He was told that there was in the suburbs of Toledo a very learned magician, 
whose name was Don Torribio, So he hada good mule saddled, and he started 
for Toledo, where he dismounted at the gateway of a very humble dwelling- 
house, within which dwelt the renowned necromancer, 

Don Torribio was not a very polite man, although he boasted of keeping com- 
pany with the e/ite of infernal set He told the dean that he might go and 


seek a master of magic clsewhere ; that he was tired and disgusted with a busi- 


ness which only obtained for him compliments and promises, and that he was 
determined to no longer dishonour the occult sciences by prostitating them to a 


parcel of ungrateful one 


“ Ungrateful people !” exelaimed the dean. “ What, Sefior Don Torribio, have 
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met with ungrateful people, and would you do me the injustice to class me 
ith such monsters ?” ; 
he expounded, one after another, all the maxims, precepts, and texts 
treasured up in his memory concerning the sin of ingratitude, and 
ee with a disquisition upon the advantages and pleasures of 
a 
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candour and in so captivating a tone and manner, that, after having re- 
flected for a short time more, the magician avowed himself vanquished, and said 
that it was not in his power to refuse anything to one who could quote so many 
t extracts. 
“Jacinthe,” he said to his housekeeper, “boil a couple of fowls and roast a 
partridge. I hope the dean will do me the favour to stay supper with me.” 
And at the same time he took him by the hand, and Gallen him into his 
at he touched him on the forehead, and repeated these three mysterious 


“ Ortobolan, Pistafrier, Onagriouf ;” 


and then, without further preparation, he began to explain to him with much 
suceinctness the prolegomena, or introduction to the book of magical know- 


the new disciple was listening with an attention which scarcely permitted 
him to breathe, when Jacinthe suddenly came in, followed by a little man booted 
to the waist and covered with mud up to the shoulders, who asked to speak with 
the dean upon matters of importance. It was indeed the postilion of Ins unele, 
the Bishop of Badajoz, who had been sent after him with all possible despatch, 
to inform him that a few hours after his departure, his uncle, the bishop, had 
been seized with so violent an attack of apoplexy that the worst consequences 
were anticipated. : 

The dean cursed—but mentally, aud to avoid scandal, so that no one could 
hear him—the sickness, the sick man, and the courier, who all three combined 
to neste him at a moment of such deep interest. So he bade the postilion 
hasten back to Badajoz, saying that he would follow him at once. And then he 
turned to continue his studies as if there had been neither uncles nor apoplexies 
im the world. 

A few days afterwards further news came from Badajoz, but this was worth 

istening to. The grand chanter and two old monks came to notify to the dean 
that his uncle, the most reverend bishop, had gone to receive the recompense of 
his virtues in heaven, and that the chapter, canonically assembled, colt elected 
him to the vacant see, and had sent their respectful entreaties that he would 
hasten to come and console by his presence the church of Badajoz, his new 
wife. 

Don Torribio, present at the address of the deputies, profited by the occasion 
like a cleverman. Taking the new bishop aside, after complimenting him upon 
the position im which he was now placed, he said he had a son, called Don Ben- 
jamin, gifted with much talent and the best inclinations, but who had no taste 
or turn for the occult sciences ; that he had therefore devoted him to the church, 
and he had so far succeeded in this pious design, that, thank Heaven, he had 
lived to hear his beloved son spoken of as one of the most pious and promising 
members of the clergy of Toledo, and that he now most humbly beseeched his 

i to resign to the said Don Benjamin the deanery of Badajoz, which he 
could not retain with the see. 

“ Alas!” responded the late dean, with a slightly embarrassed air, “I shall 
always do whatever can be agreeable to you. But I must tell you that I have a 
relation, whose heir I am, an old ecclesiastic, who is only fit to be a dean, and if 
I do not give him the place I shall be involved in quarrels with the whole of m 
family, the members of which I am attached to to a weakness. But,” he added, 
ina most affectionate tone, “will you not come to Badajoz yourself? Will you 
be so cruel as to abandon me at the very moment when I may have it in my 
power to be useful to you? Believe me, my dear master, let us go off together, 
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and only think of the imavestion nt: pee disciple. Remain tranquil as to the 
fature of your son Don Benjamin; I will see to that, and sooner or later shall 
be able to do more for him than you ask: a poor deanery in the wilds of Estrama- 
dura is not the kind of thing to suit the son of a man of your merits.” 
Conscientious and pious people will say that the proposition made by the 
bishop to the magician was not quite the proper thing; yet it is certain that the 
ment was suggested and made without either of the parties entertaini 
the slightest scruple in the matter. Don Torribio accompanied his illustrious 


pupil to Badajoz ; he had a handsome apartment made over to him in the pal 
he was respected by the whole diocese as the favourite of its spiri 


Under the guidance of so clever a master the pupil made rapid progress in 
the secret sciences ; he even gave himself up to thetr arsuit at the onset with a 
zeal which became excessive, but he ually t down this species of in- 
temperance, and managed so to discipline his mind as not to let the pursuit of 
—_ interfere with his religious duties. He had thoroughly imbued himself 
with a maxim not only of importance to necromancers, but also to simple philo- 
sophers and men of letters, that it is not suflicient merely to keep the Sabbath 
and to fill one’s mind with all the products of human industry and learning, but 
that one must also show to others the way of Heaven, and labour to disseminate 
the right doctrine so that it may flourish in the minds of the faithful. By carry- 
ing out these admirable principles of worldly wisdom, the learned prelate filled 
Europe with the report of his merits, and when he least expected it, he was 
named to the archbishopric of Compostella. The people of Badajoz J eng 
as may be megan is impossible to say how deeply—at an event which de- 
prived them of so worthy a pastor; and to better show the sense of what 
experienced at his loss, the choice of his successor was unanimously conf 


upon him. 

Don Torribio was not the man to let so fine an opportunity slip by. He asked 
the bishopric for his son, and the archbishop, his pupil, was really afflicted at 
being obliged to refuse him. He had so much esteem for his dear master! He 


was so deeply griev ed, so really ashamed to refuse him a thing that appeared so 
easy to obtain! But could beds otherwise P Don Fernand de Lara, constable 
of Castille, had asked for this same bishopric for his son; without even having 


seen the nobleman in question, he was under very old secret and important ob- 
ligations to him. It was an indispensable duty to give preference to the ancient 
benefactor over the new one; and it must be acknowle that this act of 
equity gave nothing but feelings of gratification to Don Tornbio; it enabled him 
to see very clearly what —w 3 happen to himself when his turn would come, 
and his turn would most assuredly come now at some proximate moment. The 
magician believed in the honesty of the pretence of primary obligations, and he 
even rejoiced in the circumstance of his being sacrificed to Fernand. 
Nothing was thought of but the preparations for departure, which were soon 
completed, and the two friends went to establish themselves at Compostella. 
It was, however, but for a brief space of time, for scarcely had a few months 
elapsed, before a messenger arrived from Rome bearer of a cardinal’s hat for the 
archbishop, as also of a papal script, by which he was invited to come and assist 
the Holy Father, by his counsels, in the government of the Christian world, giving 
coty the same time perniission to dispose of his mitre to whomsoever he might 
think fit. 

Don Torribio was not at Compostella when the messenger arrived; he had 
gone to see his dear son, who still remained the officiating priest of a small 
parish in ‘Toledo ; but he soon returned, and the cardinal, when he saw him, did 
not even give him time to ask for anything. He hastened to meet him with 

n arms. 


as My dear master,” he said, “I have two good bits of news for you instead 
is a cardinal, and your son shall soon be one also, or I 


of one ; your disci 
4 yA ceuipenn «peed fe I wished to make him Archbishop of Com- 

















postella, but admire his misfortune, or rather mine ; mother, whom we left 
t Bada, hn wien to me: migiaheenee a quad] ‘latter, athich interferes 


with all insist upon my naming as my successor the 
Waa ats Dor Publos de Salazar. She threatens me dying of riet if she 


cannot obtain the mitre for him, and I really believe she by her 
word. It is a family failing! Put yourself in my place, my dear master : should 
I kill my mother ?” 


Don Torribo was not the man to advise recourse to parricide ; he applauded 
the nomination of Don Pablos, and.did not‘even permit to himself a secret 
anathema against the mother of the quondam dean. 

The mother in question, if it must be known, was a good old woman, in her 
second childhood, who lived within the social circle of maid and cat, and did not 
even know the name of Don Pablos. The — who gave the archbishopric to 
Don Pablos was a Galician, a relative of his, who gave the best dinners in 
Compostella, and at which the former dean was one of the most regular guests. 

However it may be, Don Torribio followed his pupil to Rome, and scarcely 
had they arrived there than the Pope died: it is easy to see where such an event 
will bring us. The cardinals assembled in conclave, every voice in the holy 
college declared itself in favour of the Spaniard, and he was elected spiritual 
head of all Christendom! The ceremonies of installation concluded, Don Torribio 
was admitted to a private audience, and he shed tears of joy as he kissed the 
feet of his dear pupil, when he saw with what dignity he fulfilled his lofty 
mission. He represented in modest terms his long and faithful services; he re- 
minded the Pope of the promises of the dean, inviolable promises that he had 
only lately renewed; he dropped a hint concerning the Hat that had been 
abandoned to assume the Tiara; but, instead of asking for this Hat for Don 
Benjamin, he concluded with a request of inconceivable moderation; he protested 
that, giving up all ambitious pretensions, .he and his son would only be too happy, 
if it would please their pupil to grant them, along with his blessing, the least 
temporal benefit—a little annuity which would suffice for the modest desires of 
an ecclesiastic and a philosopher. 

While this little address was going on, the pupil was asking himself what he 
should do with his preceptor. Could he not do without him, and did not he 
know more of magic than was even necessary in his new position? Would it 
be proper for the head of the Christian Church to attend the devil’s saddat, and 
to fo through the humiliating ceremonies observed upon such oceasions ? 

ese weighty reflections brought him to the conclusion that Don Torribio 
become a useless and even an inconvenient person. Having arrived at this 
— of the difficulty, he was no longer in doubt as to what he should say to 


“We have learnt with grief,” he intoned with the deepest papal unction, 
‘that, under the pretence of cultivating the occult sciences, you entertain an 
abominable commerce with the spirit of darkness and of lies; we therefore 
paternally exhort you to expiate this crime by a repentance that shall be pro- 
portionate to its enormity. We order you to quit the territories of the Church 
within the space of three days, under penalty of being given over to the secular 
arm and to the flames.” 

Don Torribio, without being in the least disconcerted, repeated the three 
ominous and mysterious words backwards: Fuoirgano, Reirfatsip, Nalobotro. 

And then, going to a window, he shouted out : 

*‘ Jacinthe, only boil one fowl, and never heed the partridge! The dean shall 
not sup here.” 

This was a thunder-clap to the imaginary Pope. He awoke suddenly from a 
kind. of ecstasy, in which the three magic words had thrown him the first time 
they were pronounced. He became at once sensible of the astounding fact that, 
instead of being at the Vatican, he was still at Toledo, in the study of Don 
Torribio; he even saw by the timepiece that not quite an hour had elapsed since 
he entered into that mysterious sanctuary where he had been the victim of so 
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many illusions. In less than an hour's time he had been magician, bishop, 
arch , cardinal, and pope, and now he was only a victim and a cheat. 
Every had been a except the proofs that he had given of his 
his bad heart. He went forth without uttering a word, found his 
mule where he had left it, and with it, dean as he was before, took the road 
back to Badajoz, without having learnt one little word of magic. 


The danger of two parties making an agreement that whoever dies 
first shall notify the same to the other, founded as it is upon an almost 
incurable scepticism, has been so often ea in story, that the fol- 
lowing seems almost a repetition of many that have gone before. It is 
extracted from the “‘ Mémoires of the Comte de Rochefort,” published at 
Cologne in 1688 ; 


I was lodging (the count relates) at the baths near St. Paul, I had known 
my host when residing in the Rue St. Antoine, and had dwelt with him, at divers 
times, for a period of five or six years. 

Many persons of quality were also lodging there, when a circumstance took 
place that surprised all, and that will, I have no doubt, also so surprise the 
reader, that he will scarcely os credit to it. But I beg of him, before he forms 
a rash conclusion, that he will inform himself as to the truth. Dupin, our host, 
is still alive, and the eyes that I am about to speak of belo to persons of 
the highest consideration, whose names are not unknown even to foreigners. So 
it can be ascertained from them if I have related aught but the truth. Never- 
theless, I cannot blame their incredulity, and the thing appears so extraordinar 
to myself, although I was a witness of it, that I would belie my own sight of it, 
if it was possible. 

There were two young men of distinction, who were bound together by the 
ties of an exceeding friendship; one was the Marquis of Rambouillet, eldest 
brother of the Duchess of Montansier; the other, the Marquis de Préci, the 
heir to the house of Nantouillet, one of whose ancestors had been a chancellor, 
and was so high in favour with one of our kings, whose state he ruled with an 
almost absolute sway, as to have obliged him to demand for him a cardinal’s hat, 

These two young men, who were going to the wars, as is the case with all the 
young men of quality in France, having entered into conversation upon matters 
that concerned their future existence, in which they openly testified that they 
entertained very sceptical ideas upon the subject, they finished by agreeing, that 
whosoever should die first should come and inform his friend, and they shook 
hands to cement the agreement. 

Two or three months had elapsed, and the matter had entirely passed from 
their minds, when the Marquis de Rambouillet went to join his regiment in 
Flanders, whilst Préci, attacked by fever, remained at Dupin’s. 

Four or five weeks afterwards, about six o’clock in the morning, the curtains 
of the sick man’s bed were slowly drawn asunder, and Préci, turning round to 
see what it was, perceived the Marquis de Rambouillet in his buff-coat and boots. 
His first impulse was, to throw himself into his arms to testify the joy he felt at 
his return, but the Marquis de Rambouillet, stepping back a pace or two, told 
him that such demonstrations were now out of place, that he came to acquit him- 
self of the promise that he had made, that he was killed the evening before, and 
that nothing was more true than what was said of the other world, That he 
must therefore adopt a different plan of life than that which he had hitherto 

ursued, and prepare himself for a future life, for he would be killed at the first 
tle that he should be e in, and he had no time to lose. 

I need not say how much discourse astonished the Marquis de Préci, but 
not being able to give credit to it, he jumped out of bed to take his friend in lis 
arms, thinking that he was deceiving him. But he could feel nothing but the 
wind, and Rambouillet, seeing that he was still incredulous, showed him the 
place where he had been wounded, and from whence the blood still flowed. He 
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i ing Préci in a fright not easy to depict. He threw him- 
not content with calling for his valet, he alarmed the whole 


as well as others, I got up to see what was the matter, and 
gone up into his room with Dupin, he told us what he had seen ; but we 
ted the vision to an access of fever, and we begged of him to lay quiet, 

im he must have been dreaming. But he was very much burt upon 
ted him as a visionary, and, in order to convince us to the 
the circumstances as | have before detailed them. 


till the post arrived from Flanders. it was then found that Ram- 
killed at the time indicated, and by a wound precisely as 
ibed it, and we then began to think that there was something 


of this singular occurrence having spread through Paris, some 
be a mere invention, and others had their curiosity so much ex- 
they wanted to know more about it. 1 received upwards of a hun- 
me | I do not know how many visits from friends, who, knowing that 
in the same house, thought that I must have it in my power to throw 
eee the subject. But whatever I could say, there always remained 
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of doubt, which nothing but the lapse of time could remove. 
depend what would happen to Préci, who was warned, as I have 
said, that “ would perish in his first e ent. His fate was there- 
ked to as the dénowement of the story, it soon came to confirm all 
Civil war having broken out, he joined his regiment, notwith- 
ing the entreaties of his father and mother, who, in dread of the fulfilment 
rophecy, almost threw themselves at his feet to dissuade him, and he was 
at the battle of Saint Antoine, to the great et of his family, who con- 
sidered him better fitted to sustain the honour of the house than he who suc- 
ceeded to him. 
There is a story of a prophetic tapestry, taken from the pages of 

Madame de Genlis, and told in that lady’s characteristic and pleasant way, 
which has the advantage of being of a less serious character. 


The Présidente de Gourgues was the intimate friend of Madame de Montesson, 
my aunt. She was a person who was always ailing, and used to lounge upon a 
chair, dreaming away her time in a platonic and unfortunate passion for the 
— afterwards Marquis de Jaucour, the same whe was called the Clair de 

une. 

We used often to go to supper at Madame de s; there was never any 
one there but the Chevalier de Jaucour, and at the most two other persons 
besides, my aunt and myself; we were never more than six. 

The Chevalier de Jaucour had a very agreeable appearance : his face was 
round, full and pale, his eyes dark, his features pretty, his hair brown, curly, and 
; im fact, he did resemble a clair de lune. His bearing was noble, and 
——— His character was excellent, full of candour and loyalty. He had 

im several campaigns, having entered the service when only twelve years of 
age, and he had been as remarkable for his intelligence as a soldier as for his 
bravery. His mind was like his character, sound and reasonable. 

My aunt having remarked at one of these suppers that 1 was afraid of ghosts, 
Madame de Gourgues asked the Chevalier de Jaucour to relate his beautiful 
story of the tapestry. I had heard of this tale as a thing that was quite true, 
for the Chevalier de Jaucour gave his word of honour that he added nothing to 
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it, and he was incapable of tellin a falsehood. The story became, indeed, pro- 
phetic at the period of the revolution. . J can relate it with the greatest exact- 
ness, for, seen a great deal of the Chevalier de Jancour, I made him 


it to me five or six times over again. Here it is: 


chevalier, born in Burgundy, was brought up at a college at Autun. He 
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was twelve years of age when his father, wishing to send him to the army in the 
company of one of his uncles, sent for him to his chateau. The same evening, 
after supper, he was conducted to a great room where he was to sleep, and after 
a lighted lamp had been placed upon a kind of tripod, in the middle of the apart- 
ment, he was left by himself. He at once undressed and went to bed, leaving 
the lamp alight; but not being much inclined to sleep, and having scarcely 
looked at his room on coming m, he to examine it more closely. His 
attention was more particularly at by an old tapestry — to him. 
The subject was curious; it represented a temple, the gates of which were 
closed. Upon the top of the staircase, leading to this temple, there stood a kind 
of pontiff, or high priest, clothed in a long white robe, and holding in one hand 
a handful of and in the other a key. Suddenly the chevalier, who was 
looking fixedly at this figure, rubbed his eyes, thinking that he was dazzled ; 
then he looked again, and surprise and terror struck him dumb, and rendered 
him motionless! He saw the figure was moving, and was slowly descending the 
steps of the stairs ! 

At last it stepped out of the tapestry into the room, which it crossed, coming 
up close to the Sed ; and, addressing the poor child, petrified with fear, it spoke 
the following words very distinctly : ‘‘ These rods will punish many ; when you 
see — agitate themselves, do not hesitate to take the key of the fields which 
is here.” 

Having said thus much the figure turned round again, crossed the room, re- 
ascended the staircase, and took up its old saiilalby: ta: 

The chevalier, bathed in a cold perspiration, was so utterly powerless for 
upwards of a quarter of an hour that he could not call any one; at length some 
one came, when, not wishing to confide what had happened to a servant, he 
merely said that he was unwell, and the attendant remained with him for the 
rest of the night. 

The next morning the Comte de Jaucour, his father, questioning him as to 
what had ha er mar s the night, he told him of his vision. 

Instead of laughing at cin, as the chevalier expected, the count listened very 
gravely, and then oad 

“Tt is very extraordinary, but my father had also, when very young, an extra- 
ordinary scene im that very same room, with the same personage represented in 
that ancient tapestry.” The chevalier wished much to hear the details of what 
happened to his grandfather, but the count would not gratify his curiosity; he 
even bade his son not to speak to him upon the subject any more, and the same 
day the count had the tapestry unhung and burnt in his presence in the court- 
yard of the chateau. 

This is this famous history in all its simplicity. Mrs. Radcliffe would have 
been delighted to have known it, and I think the Chevalier de Jaucour remem- 
bered it at the time of the Revolution, for it is certain that he took the key of 
the fields when he saw the rods begin to agitate themselves. He did not hesitate 
to make his way out of France. 

The chevalier was in command, with the rank of lieutenant-general, of 
the little army raised to besiege Geneva, in alliance with the Swiss and 
the King of Sardinia. He quitted France in 1789, and was one of the 
heads of noble families that were assembled by Monsieur in the Low 
Countries in 1791, and in 1792 he was at the head of the advance-guard 
of the army of the Swiss. In 1795 he was sent to make one of the 
congress assembled at Vienna. He would often, in his old age, refer to 
the story of the Tapestried. Chamber. 

The last of the Boyards, the last of the Russian princes so distinguished 
for the fabulous extent of their landed estates, and the unfathomable 
depths of their mines of gold and platinum, and not less distinguished 
for their passion for the luxuries, amusements, and gaieties of Parisian 
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life, went out with the war. His name was Pocokuroff—every one in 
Paris knew the famous Pocokuroff : 


Prince Pocokuroff never missed a first representation, he was at every race- 
an Aabitué of the Chateau-Rouge and the Chateau des Fleurs, pt was 
about to be carried in triumph at the Mabille when war broke out with Russia. 

Summoned, in common with all the other Boyards, to reintegrate the national 
domicile, Pocokuroff held the following little conversation with himself : 

“ Well, my dear Pocokuroff, it appears that your well-beloved sovereign recals 
you.” 

“ Alas, yes!” 

ann you would have liked very much to have stayed in Paris ?” 

“ yes - 

“Di your sovereign, it will perhaps only cost you the half of your mines 
of cr pen + your mines of olatinurh, of mn eee of your roubles, and of 
your diamonds.” 

“ But suppose he should take all ?” 

In the face of this terrible uncertainty, Pocokuroff did not dare to be dis- 
obedient : he prepared to take his departure. The journals of the day were full 
of the great event and of the splendid repast with which his f was cele- 
brated. Pocokuroff had assembled all the beauty of Paris to his farewell ban- 
quet. The dessert arrived, he addressed to them a touching allocution, and then 
presented each with a large diamond. Their grief knew no bounds at this act 
of munificence, and one of the ladies actually tore out a handful of hair. Poco- 
kuroff was so affected + bt manifestation of sorrow that he gave her a suit of 
pearls. Several of the ladies determined upon seeing him off, so he obtained a 

ial train to convey them as far-as Brussels. 

The next day these ladies returned to Paris, and for eight a was the 
fashion to _— red eyes. When asked, “ What is the matter? what has hap- 

to you ”» 

“ What!” they would answer, “don’t you know the news? Poor Pocokuroff, 
we shall never see him again. The Emperor Nicholas has summoned him back 
to Russia—we shall never be comforted !” 

Pocokuroff, in the mean time, was proceeding very leisurely on his way to his 
master’s dominions. On arriving at Frankfort he pretended to be seriously ill, 
and sending for the host of the Empereur Romain, the hotel at which he put up, 
he said to him : 

“Sir, I feel — too weak to continue my journey by railroad or by post- 
chaise ; do you think that I could find a litter in Frankfort ?” 

“1 will make inquiries, your excellency,” replied the landlord. 

“Be quick, for I am im a hurry to cast myself at the feet of our much- 
beloved Czar; and when you get the litter, be sure you obtain a dozen of vigor- 
ous fellows who can carry me hence to St. Petersburg.” ‘ 

However, the litter could not be found. So Pocokuroff bought the ancient 
carriage of the burgomaster, which happened to be for sale at a broker’s, and 
hav rtione gy into a car, he had a mattress laid at the bottom, and two 
oxen harnessed ’ 


uatre beeufs attelés, d’un pas tranquille et lent, 
nduisaient & Moscou le boyard indolent. 


Moscow is there for the rhythm : Pocokuroff’s destination was St. Petersburg, 
and he arrived there after the lapse of six months. 
The Czar received him with civility, asked after Horace Vernet, how his old 
oner Bressant got on, and other details relative to the state of arts and 
in the capital. 
Pocokuroff possessed a richly-furnished hotel at St. Petersburg. He gave 
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there balls, dinners, concerts, and festivals of all kinds. He took a box at the 
Théatre Frangais, and another at the Italian Opera. tis ¢ | 

But nothing could make him forget Paris. Nini Patte-en-l’ Air was showing 
about at the time a letter, inscribed as follows : 


“Mon Rat,—If you only knew, my dear child, comme je m’enauie / 

“T live in the midst of a herd of bears and cubs, with whom it is impossible 
to utter a word that will make one laugh. 

“Only imagine that the most lively man in the country is the Emperor, and 
that his liveliness consists in playing upon the drum for two hours every 
—— 

“Tf the war does not finish soon I shall be capable of conspiring, if it is only 
for the pleasure of being transported into Siberia. 

*Good-by, my squirrel. ** PocoKuROF?.” 


Justice must be done to the prince; he contributed his utmost to the suecess 
of the war. There was no amount of sacrifice that he was not prepared to make: 

National subscription ; man 

Patriotic subscription ; 

Voluntary subscription ; 

Ordinary subscription ; 

Extraordinary subscription ; 
there was not a subscription that circulated in Holy Russia to which his 
name was not appendage ; but he more particularly seconded the efforts of the 
peace party, which had M. de Nesselrode for its head. 

Pocokuroff supported the rigours of his exile pretty well up to the time of the 
decease of the Emperor Nicholas I. But from the time that the papers an- 
nounced the opening of the Folies-Nouvelles, and expatiated in glowing terms 
upon the success of that little theatre, a certain change was marked in the phy- 
siognomy of the prince, and an expression of grief came over him from which he 
never recovered, 

Pocokuroff had thought at first that the war would not have any duration, and 
he was just beginning to think that he was in the wrong, when the death of 
Nicholas I. came to restore all his illusions. 

That day he wrote to Nini: 


“My Squrrret,—Before a month has expired I shall be in Paris. Engage 
beforehand a cabinet particulier 4 Ja Maison d’Or, Tn the mean time I send you 


some diamonds. 
“ Adieu, mon rat. “Ton petIT PocOKUROFF POUR LA VIE,” 


The illusion, however, did not last long; the German party soon saw that it 
could no more rely upon Alexander Il. than upon his father. Pocokuroff took 
the dread conviction sadly to heart. He shut himself up in his palace, refused 
to see any one, and passed his days lounging on his divan, with no distraction 
save that of reading the French papers. 

A fugitive light came to illumine for a moment the horizon of the unfortunate 
Pocokuroff; it was the report that the plenipotentiaries, assembled at the Con- 
ference of Vienna, had come to an understanding. Pocokuroff, on nearing this 
news, cut capers three feet high, whilst he intoned a larifla in honour of diplo- 
macy, to the tune of Docteur Izaméard, 

This joy was destined to be of brief duration, and the greater the excitement 
had been, the more terrible was the reaction. Pocokuroff fell into a state of 
complete prostration. Hi8 physician recommended him to travel. 

«Where must I go to?” 

“ Russia is spacious endtigh, surely; go and visit your lands, and see your 
serfs.” 

The prince made a gesture significative of the utmost horror at such an idea. 

“Take a trip to Germany,” suggested his doctor ; “it is a beautiful country.” 
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The prince made another sign, indicative that he had seen enough to be sick 
of it. ; ; 

It was in vain that the doctor suggested Italy, Spain, America; the prince 
was not to be stirred. a OE ne ee He becaine 
more taciturn, more gloomy and melancholy. His physician increased the num- 
ber of his remedies. ane 

“ Doctor,” the prince said to him one day, “it is nonsense to drug me thus ; 
I shall never get well!” 

“A sick man’s fancies,” replied the doctor; “ — the system I have laid 
down for your guidance, and in a month “ip will be yourself again.” 

“A physician’s tales,” rejoined the sick man ; “ acknowledge oue thing, my 
dear doctor, and that is, that you know nothing of my complaint.” 

“You have got the vapours.” 

“ Not at all, doctor; I have the Paris sickness, an undefinable evil, the prin- 
ciple of which is contracted in that city, and carried with me everywhere. All 
Og 5 CEE. Dee~c8 i Loe of the same delightful city. Life is to 
me one long punishment. When I read of the first representation of Demi- 
Monde, coat thought I was not there, I felt as if a dagger of ice had penetrated 
into my breast, and a moment afterwards it became a red iron. If peace is not 
made in a month I will blow my brains out.” 

A short time after this conversation between the patient and his doctor, an- 
other took place in a low tone at the sick man’s door, between the doctor and 
the prince’s valet. 

“Well, how did he pass the night ?” 

“Badly enough ; he was delirious.” 

* And what did he say ?” 
ee Treg in disjointed sentences ; but I could distinguish ever and anon the 

‘ aris.’ >”? 

“ Did he read the French papers yesterday ?” 

“ Bat't partion larly told let b 

“ But not to let him see one.” 

“ He threatened rg am out of the window if I did not do as he told 
me. I took him at first a Belgian paper, thinking that it would do him less 
harm than one from Paris.” 

At that moment the shouts of the patient interrupted the colloquy. The deli- 
rium had returned. The doctor hastened in to his assistance. His pulse was 
beating ninety-five pulsations to the minute. 

“ Ristori!” he exclaimed; “not to see Ristori! Let them harness my oxen ; 
no, my horses I mean. Oh, no, put on three locomotives ahead. I shall be in 
Paris this very evening. I want to see Ristori! Go and secure me a box. 
Demi-Monde, Folies-Nouvelles !”’ 

He continued for two whole hours uttering incoherent words and sentences. 
By dint of bleeding, leeches, and ice, he was carried through the paroxysm this 
time, but it was only to fall into a state of atony almost as bad as annihilation. 
One day he was heard feebly muttering the words: “ Nini—Paris ;” and hum- 

See aeiee? Remick tpasied Sins Me lin. slosh 

ri 0 rince a : were 
The doctor took his hand up: it ao Hy po 

The spirit of Pocokuroff hovered over the Garden of Mabille. 

In his will Pocokuroff declared, that feeling that it would be impossible for 
him to live away from Paris, he had penned his last will and testament the 
day that he returned to St. Petersburg. He left a considerable sum of money 
to Mademoiselle Virginie Galuchet, commonly called Mini Patte-en-l’ Air ; as 
also large sums to found at St. Petersburg a Mabille, a Chateau des Fleurs, and 
other establishments for public education. One of these was to bear the name 
Bal Pocokuroff. 

Nini started with Arthur to obtain possession of the prince’s legacy, but she 
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wen sinmped ot the Sustiey It is only when peace shall be declared that. Ma- 

elle Virginie Galuchet will be enabled to establish her claims te certain 

gold mines, diamonds, and serfs, over whom she will then be sole suzerain, with 

rights of life and death. 

We must not omit to give a sketch of one or two of those peculiar 
ages whose lot in life it is to come in contact with the executive 


of the laws. 

Saragosse is a specimen of a class we have had to deal with before— 
the real gamin of Paris—astute, insolent, incorrigible. Perfectly beard- 
less, he has, nevertheless, been brought before the magistrate for stealing 
a barber’s basin. 

M. Fréville, barber—I was in my shop, making a few memoranda, while I 
waited for customers, when I suddenly heard ina Cale creak at the door. This 
surprised me, as there was no wind, so I got up to see what was the matter, 
when I perceived this good-for-nothing ne 

— say, don’t trouble yourself, merlan / 

The President—Do not insult the witness. 

Saragosse, with an admirably assumed expression of surprise—I did not call 
him muffle ; 1 said merlan. I should have been in despair to have called him 
mute. 

he President—Hold your tongue. 

Saragosse—That will do. Order arms! 

The Barber, raising his shoulders according to the received fashion among 
the fraternity—It is really pitiable. I perceived, then, this scrub of a fellow—— 

Saragosse—At it again, eh! 

— Barber, with increased emphasis—This scrub, this good-for-nothing, 
this-—— 

The President—Relate the facts without qualifying the accused. 

Sa se—Yes, if he can. 

The Barber—I perceived, then, this—— 

Saragosse—Why can’t you say ce monsieur ? 

The Barber_—I perceived this anim——I beg your pardon (pointing to the 
accused)—I perceived that, having unhung my basin, he was making it fit upon 
his stomach. I accordingly laid hold of him, and held him till I could confide 
him to the hands of a — officer. That done, I hung up my basin again and 
resumed my memoranda, That is all. 

The President—Accused, what have you got to say? 

Saragosse—All that that white-livered fellow has said about his basin is false 
—horribly false. But it is not surprising, he is cracked. 


The Barber—I cracked ! 
Saragosse—Most assuredly. Ask any one of his customers; he has a spider 
in his brain, perpetually weaving cobwebs there, and he ought not to be trusted 


with a razor in his hands. 

The Barber—It is a most infamous calumny. I—— 

Saragosse—Famous, not infamous. Why all the inhabitants of the eighth 
arrondissement have signed a petition to that effect, addressed to the Council of 


Salubrity. a 
The Court condemned Saragosse to three months’ imprisonment. 


Saragosse—I am sorry I did not call him muffle. 

Here is a more uncommon character. It would be difficult to imagine 
that there are such persons as Mademoiselle Suzette in a city where, with 
all its peculiarities, there is great strictness in domestic life, and no end 
of stringent laws affecting public and private decorum. 


Madame Tibert—Mon Dieu, Monsieur le President—(this style of opening 
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lose by translation ; we recommend it to the notice of complainants 
House and elsewhere)—a pretty thing it is to take servants from 
office ; certainly do provide you with remarkable subjects ! 
i Be kind enough to explain: : 
Madame Tibert—Voild! voila! I took in mademoiselle at a hundred and 
fifty francs a year as servant of all work. You must know that at our house 


Mademoiselle Susette—Yee, a pretty barrack it is ! 

Madame Tibert—A barrack ! ; 

Mademoiselle Suzette—Yes, a regular casino ! 

Madame Tibert—What! a house at four hundred and twenty-three francs 
a year in the Rue Maubuée! Well, after that! The very second day she 
had been with me, mademoiselle said she wished to go away. All right, I said, 
but I must have eight days. She said no, she was going away at once. Luckily 
one of the nightmen had a sister in the street. She came in at once. A good 
girl, not wa : 

Mademoiselle Suzette—I should think not. She has been too well brought 


up. | 

P Madame Tibert—We had just made ourselves all right, when who should 
come in at half-past eleven at night but mademoiselle, as drunk as a blackbird, 
and insisted upon sleeping in my house. When I refused, she said I could not 
let her sleep in the streets. 1 then tried to get her out of the door, but she 
broke two panes of glass; so I sent my new servant to fetch the police. Made- 
moiselle, in the mean time, went on breaking panes of glass, (ill she attained the 
sum total of nine. She was asked why she broke the windows. She said it was 
because the new servant smelt so horribly. 

The President—Accused, what have you to answer to this statement ? 

Mademoiselle Suzette—I was in the wrong, certainly; but why did she refuse 
to give me a bed? 

he President—You quitted the house of your own free will, and you had no 
right to seek an asylum there. 

Madame Tibert—What is worse is, I offered her a franc to go and sleep else- 
where, but she wanted five francs. 

Mademoiselle Suzette—I was not going to sleep in any dirty hole. 

Madame Tibert—No, she preferre sleeping at the station-house! But with 
all that, Tam in for my nine panes of glass. Paff! all gone in less than five 
minutes. 

Mademoiselle Suzette—Why, you took me as maid of all work ! 

Madame Tibert (raising her arms in the air)—Hold your tongue, sycophant ! 

Mademoiselle Suzette—Cancan ! 

Mademoiselle Suzette was condemned to a month’s imprisonment. 

Madame Tibert (withdrawing)—Shan't I go and get servants at an agency 
office again. Oh, by no means! 


J 
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ENSIGN PEPPER’S LETTERS FROM SEBASTOPOL, 


The Rev. J. S. begs his respects to the editor of the New Monthly. He believes 
the accompanying letters will be the last he shall have it in his power to offer, 
which is to be regretted: for though the public (and the New Monthly) will pro- 
bably feel the loss a gain, the Rev. J. S. considers that the sinful doings of these 
notorious young hypocrites, calling themselves officers, cannot be too widely and 


ae ex to the British nation. 
eeoliah Chapel, Clapham, October, 1855. 
SeBasTopo., September, 1855. 


Dear Guarpian,—We are in at last. We are. After such a tussle 
for it that the world and I never saw. I hope you excused my writing to 
ary time (which was in July), but I was only recovering from a bar- 

us wound, and I told Aunt Priscilla to read you hers. ~ 

After that, dear sir, things went on pretty smoothly (with the excep- 
tion of battles and sickness and their attendant funerals) till the begin- 
ning of this month, when it oozed out that we were to go in and haye a 
grand fling at the town, hit or miss. The upshot of it is, that we have 
subdued Sebastopol, which is a heap of ruins, and have annihilated the 
Russian fleet, which is lying at the bottom of the sea, and are strutting 
about the town in peacocks’ tails. I do not mean that we have really got 
those ornaments appended to our regimental skirts (for I don’t ‘hfs 
where the peacocks would have come from to supply them), but there’s no 
other animal, foreign or domestic, that our gait and our proud feelings 
could be likened to, as we parade over the blackened ruins, 

We began it on the 5th of September—the final assault: and the 
cannonading and bombarding that was hurled on to the Russians would 
have stricken the senses out of some of you City gentlemen, who never 
heard a bomb go off in your lives. It was awfully tremendous, and that’s 
the truth, and it lasted for three days and nights. ‘The final attack was 
to be made on the 8th. When we read the plaus for it, which came out 
to us on the 7th, we were very considerably astonished; for they were 
identical with those issued for the battle of the 18th of June, when the 
French assaulted the Malakhof and we the Redan, and both of us got a 
licking, and I a broken head. So we made up our minds to another 
licking, and gentle opinions were ventured in camp that General Simpson 
might have shirked a repetition of the Redan business, and had a go at 
_ some less invincible point of attack. You of course know what the Redan 
is like, with the approaches to it, for I described it in my last letter to 
Aunt Priscilla. The approaches got worse after I wrote, especially in 
odour, and all the churchyards in London could not above furnish its type 
now. 

Saturday, the 8th of September, rose, I wish I could say promisingly. 
But it was rascally cold a squally, and the wind was tearing — 
a foreign hurricane, whirling ded of flinty gtavel into our eyes. Many 
a brave fellow had to turn, back that day from temporary blindness. The 
time fixed on for the assault was twelve o’clock, it being known that the 
Russians were usually indulged with a nap after their dinner, and we 
hoped to catch them “ napping.” Between ten and eleven our Second 
and Light Divisions were quietly marched down to the trenches to wait 
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the signal for the scrimmage. Very few of us were marked out to take 
part in it, and that did not please e- “ Fatal error,” they called out, 
« to send fifteen hundred men to do the work of twenty thousand !”—which 
was excessively ungrateful to General Simpson. He knew that all the 
attacking party would be spifflicated (Irish word for shot and spiked), so 
had humanely curtailed the numbers. What else would they have ? |Our 
ant commanders posted themselves in the trenches, and watched the 
attack out of harm’s way, as it is the new-fashioned duty of brave British 
commanders to do. The general-in-chief sat there, with his knees and 
chin drawn up together for several mortal hours. He was entirely enve- 
loped in a dark, warm covering, which, when the wind took inside (and 
it was always taking it) swelled out, and made him look like a fat round 
engine-boiler. He had his nose pushed out, and a hole for his eyes, the 
latter fixed on the Redan, and the former standing the cold as well as 
it could. Sir Harry Jones had sported a red nightcap, and showed out 
very charming in it, but he was in a litter all the time, too ill to move, so 
it was really brave of him to be there at all; and Sir Richard Airey, 
being a martyr to toothache, had tied up his head and face in a big white 
tablecloth. What with the white cloth and the red nightcap and the 
floating-out blue boiler, you can’t think how plucky these three martial 
warriors of ours appeared, and I hope a picture will be taken of them 
just as they looked, sitting there in the trenches while we were trying to 
take Sebastopol. 

The French (as on the 18th of June) were to lead the attack, and a 
few minutes before twelve they stole forth on to the Malakhof in thou- 
sands. Zhey had about thirty thousand engaged in the work of the day, 
which we can’t deny is something like, when you are trying to take an 
impregnable sds Boh As ants in their busy work creep up their ant- 
hill, never tiring, never flagging, one swarm following another in count- 
less hordes, so did the French press forwards over their bridge of planks, 
through their flying-sap (if you know what that is) whieh they had con- 
structed in all haste, and climb up the Malakhof. Most practical strate- 
gists are these French in war; they were separated from the Malakhof 
by only a few yards of ground, the width of a good street, and they pushed 
into its embrasures by thousands, and posted the tricolor on the tower. 
** Vive l’Empereur!” they shouted, and the Russians woke up from their 
unconscious sleep and found their stronghold gone. Then arose a yell 
and a struggle which lasted many hours: French fighting hand to hand 
with Russians, and Russians with French, for possession of the Malakhof. 
Our brave allies fought and fell like soldiers, but they kept their victory ; 
and at dark the Russian commander gave in. “ Vivent les Frangais!” I 
hope you'll drink it in champagne over your dessert the day you get this, 
and please let Jessie have a full glass (without froth) to drink it too. 
But now for what we did. 

As soon as the French flag waved from the parapet of the Malakhof, 
up went some sky-rockets (having a fight with the wind for it), and that 
was our signal for commencing. I have told you the French had thirty 
thousand men engaged in the attack, and I don’t think we had two thou- 
sand, including the reserves, which did not come up; so we did what we 
could, and let alone what we couldn’t. In the first place, you must under- 
stand, we had a difficulty to contend with which the French had not. 
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Ever since the disastrous attempt on the 18th of June, the French had 
been industriously advancing themselves on to the Malakhof, and had 
actually brought their approach to within fifteen yards of it. We had 
looked at the ground between us and the Redan, and thought about it. 
So that while they were close to their work we had to storm from the old 
llel—the fifth. I can’t tell you precisely how far we were off the 
Redan, but enough to blow and wind us before reaching it, and to thin 
our ranks also, for the enemy’s shot and shell (they had awakened to their 
danger then) were giving us pepper all the way. The officer who ma 
be said to have stood in the place of our first commanders in this attac 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Windham. He performed prodigies of valour, 
and was one of the first to get into the Redan. Numbers of our ranks 
who started bravely from the trenches never got to the ditch at the foot 
of the Redan, for they fell dead under the crashing fire of ‘the enemy : 
and by those who reached the ditch the sealing ladders were found to be 
too short and too few. Forty were ordered for the attack, and seven 
came: nobody responsible, of course. We scrambled up how we could, 
and got upon the parapet, and the enemy, screened behind their breast- 
works, fired on to us. A panic seized our men: im vain our officers 
(those who had not been struck dead) cheered and rallied them on : in- 
stead of bearing forward and charging the enemy with the bayonet, they 
held back and fired off their muskets. Don’t call them cowards, if yon 
please, dear sir; they were not cowards. But they remembered the last 
fatal assault on the Redan (when I was so nearly done for); they also 
believed the Redan was undermined, and would be blown up the minute 
they got in; and they knew, besides, they were too few to do any good, 
that they would be cut up to nothing amidst the heaps of Russians. 
Some, in the powerful spirit of obedience, followed their officers to the 
front, and met their fate. But they had a furious struggle for it, meeting 
hand to hand and bayonet to bayonet. The Russians were on to us in 
thousands : those who were repulsed by the French from the Malakhof 
came rushing to the Redan, and vented their fury upon us. The slaughter 
was awful. I never saw such. The British were shot, bayoneted, and 
pushed over into the ditch at the bottom. I’m blest if anybody in Eng- 
land ever saw such a seene as that ditch. The fellows were lying in it 
six deep. A layer of live, and a layer of dead, and a layer of wounded, 
and a layer of dying, and a layer of smothered, and a layer of whole ones 
in a passion, and bayonets sticking up through some, and rifles going off; 
and so on again in more layers, all shrieking and howling: and bombs 
whizzing, and shells exploding, and the Russians pitehing im shot and 
grape, and stones and hatehets, and other unpleasant implements. Fancy 
being pitched backwards by a Russian shot into that ditch, and falling 
into a bleeding and dead man’s arms, or on to the point of a bayonet ! 
One of my friends, Ensign Wadborough, who was turned clean over into 
it, bit half his tongue off with the fall. He thought he was dead at first, 
and had sunk into the bottomless pit—the one of Mr. Straithorn’s sermons, 
tell Aunt Priscilla. For it was not only the agony of his tongue (besides 
swallowing the piece, which has never been found) and the shoek of not 
knowing where he was dropping to, and the suspension of his breath, for 
it was full five-and-twenty feet, and that his ears sank bang into a dread- 
ful chorus of sounds, groans and screams, and wails aud prayers; but 
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one laid hold of his feet, and another of his hands, and several of his legs, 
and two of his waist, all unfortunate wounded fellows who could not get 
out for themselves, so wanted Wadborough to drag them out. Well, of 
course he could not do it, he could not do anything with such a mass 
hanging to him, and he could not swear at them (I mean expostulate : 
these are the rummest pens !—while we are spelling one word, they go 
and write another) because his tongue was gone ; so all he could do was 
to kick his legs and arms out, and shake them off, and roll himself out of 
the ditch, and scamper back to the trenches, His tongue’s healing now, 
but he will never talk plainly again. It’s the queerest lingo, and when 
he goes home will pass very well, with his friends, for Russian. Tubbs 
suggested this to him, so now he’s rather vain of it. 

Colonel Windham was in the Redan all this time, and nearly all the 
officers in command of parties, except him, had fallen. Such a scene of 
confusion! Men were rushing about to find their officers, and the few 
officers left called and shouted in vain for their men. Windham was the 
only brigadier unwounded, and he seemed to bear a charmed life. All 
his efforts (and none can imagine his exertions and bravery, that day, 
who did not witness them) were useless. No sooner did he rally his 
soldiers and bring them on to charge the Russians, than they were shot, 
slain, or pitched over into that big grinning ditch. Three several times 
did he send to Sir Edward Codrington, who was taking it easily in the 
trenches, saying he must have support, and still none came. He knew 
afterwards, that of his three different messengers all were shot down 
before they could reach Sir Edward. Most of the officers who stuck by 
Colonel Windham (and I’m proud to tell you I was one) got rewarded 
for it by death. The worst that happened to me was a somerset at the 
heels of Wadborough, only escaping, by an inch, being spiked on a 
beyonet, and lots more came smothering in atop of me, some dead and 
some kicking. How long I floundered about I don’t know, but my hips 
and sides were blue the next day with the bruises. Meanwhile, whether 
our mild old generals had gone to sleep with the cold and the watching, 
as they sat in the trenches, or whether they shrank from risking more 
men, we don’t know (and it’s not from want of discussing it over amongst 
ourselves), but no reserves came up, and Colonel Windham grew des- 
perate—desperate for the fate of the doomed few whom he had led to 
the Redan, and who were falling rapidly around him. He saw there 
was nothing for it but to go himself after reinforcements, and he went. 
Not a bullet grazed him, not ashot struck him, though they were falling 
around him in showers, as he made his way to General Codrington. 
He urged the necessity of instant and powerful reinforcements, if they 
would take the Redan, or even succour the helpless soldiers already in it. 
It is whispered, here, that Sir Edward hesitated, that he had lost heart 
and presence of mind, and was for giving up the aflair as a bad job. 
And Colonel Windham saw that it was too late, for even at that moment 
the English were seen abandoning the Redan, rushing headlong down 
its sides and parapets. It was just before this that I had recovered my 
tumble, and was climbing up the Redan again, from the ditch. Thou- 
sands of Russians were upon us; they had come swarming up from the 
Malakhof, and our men, unable to cope with the numbers, had turned. 
The fighting at this moment was awful, but the struggle short. Shot 
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and shell, grape and bullets, were descending on our heads, Russians 
and English were kicking and bayoneting each other, and falling, 
covered with blood and struggling still, into the ditch below. Those of 
us who could scramble out of it, hd, and got back to camp, leaving the 
Russians in possession of their Redan, pointing at us and crowing over 
our defeat. Pi be roasted if I don’t wish those who invented battles 
had had to do the fighting of this one! General Pelissier observed our 
confusion through his glass, and sent to ask General Simpson if he in- 
tended to attack again? No, he didn’t, our chief responded; and we 
imagine that he had turned sulky from having exposed, and lost, so 
many lives in a hopeless attack. As if he could not have read a lesson 
from the 18th of June, when Lord Raglan made the same mistake! 
By the way, the Duke of Newcastle was here, and looking on. I 
wonder what he thought of the battle! 

Now all this struggle did not last two hours, and in that short period 
we lost more men, killed and wounded, than had fallen all day at Inker- 
man. And to no purpose, for it did not advance us one inch into 
Sebastopol. Night came, and those who could go to rest went; and 
those who had to go to the trenches, went. But we first talked over 
the day’s work, and were all as savage as baited bulls. The French had 
been led on gallantly and in ample numbers, and were crowned with 
victory, as they deserved; whilst we My! couldn’t we have done 
something desperate that night, if we had known who to vent our rage 
upon ! 

Y was in the trench lot, which is the sort of luck I always am in, and 
went down, and prowled about the everlasting plague-spots. About one 
or two in the morning Ensign Young came along. 

“I say, Pepper,” said he, “ what will you bet the Russes are sneaking 
out of Sebastopol ?” 

“Don’t care a da "—it’s “dandelion,” I was going to write— 
“‘ whether they are or not,” I said, for I felt regularly cowed down; “ we 
have had a try at ousting them, and can’t, and the French will cock it 
over us for the future.” But I as much believed the Russians were 
sneaking out of Sebastopol as that I was sneaking into it. 

“They have abandoned the Redan,” whispered Young, “and that 
looks like it. Some of the men of my Division” (the Light) “ noticed 
that it was strangely silent, and they could not make it out. So about 
an hour ago they groped their way up—we are venturesome fellows, you 
know, Pepper—and there’s not a soul in it but the dead and wounded ; 
nobody left to attend to them, and nothing to be heard but groans, and 
corpses hooking it.” 

“ Oh, hang it, Young,” I said (for we ensigns are very polite to each 
other, dear sir, and never make use of an improper word; nothing 
stronger than “ hang”), “ don’t come with such flam here. As if the 
enemy would abandon what we have been trying so hard to take yl 

Before the words were out of my mouth, we both saw flames shooting 
up from two separate parts of Sebastopol. And from that time till the 
dawn of morning, they kept blazing out in fresh places, for the Russians 
had fired their town. The houses were hid in the fire and smoke, and 








batteries and forts went exploding up into the air, with a force that 
shook our trenches. It was wonderfully true: the Russians were 
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annie Sebastopol. There was a floating bridge, which separated 
the north ee age wee dh eabapeh ‘were pouring, in dank 
silent, com masses. When the hours of da vies ght came, and we had 
time to about us, we found that the south side of Sebastopol was 
ours; that all the enemy’s sailing vessels (not the steamers) had been 
scuttled and sunk ; and that the enemy were congregated on the north 
side, and had destroyed their bridge. If we growls out, Why didn’t 
we rush on to them, and stop their escape ? aa you'll ask him how 
he would like to go into a blowing-up and exploding town, and be made 
a gratuitous sky-rocket of. Some of the mines were laid with fifteen 
hundred kilogrammes of powder, and every kilogramme weighs two 
mo and they kept bursting off all day on the Sunday and Monday. 
how g to risk being sent up to heaven like that? 

Our camp could not believe it. They had gone to bed with their ears 
down, as they growled, like caged bears, at the strong city before them, 
into which they had sot got, and they woke up to find themselves con- 
querors, and the fair city their lawful prey. It was like waking up from 
some improbable but glorious dream, and finding it realised. We were 
as mad as March hares that morming—a mixed madness. Of joy, that 
the long-fought-for place was ours, and of shame, that we had not borne 
an equal hand im the final victory. The French went in, and got all the 
plunder; our fellows were kept back, and got none, which they won't 
forgive in a hurry. But some of ‘the French paid for it with their won 
by getting on the mines. It’s no joke, I can assure you, to be ex 
into the air, for, allowing you escape with life, you come down wi a 
force that you sink plump in the earth, as high as the chin, and there 
you stick, heads out, like so many cabbages growing, till somebody comes 
and digs you up. 

On the Monday night we had a repetition of the great storm of the 
14th of last November. Thunder and lightning burst over the camp, 
worse than the worst bomb-shelling, and the rain deluged down in raging 

ts. Our tents were blown to the earth with the violence of the 
wind, and we had to swim about for our lives. It certainly helped to 
quench the burning houses in Sebastopol; but you, who have got Eng- 
land, safe and serene, to live m, and secure dwellings that don’t topple 
over with wind or float about in storms, may write yourselves lucky. 

They are great stupid dogs-in-the-manger, though, these Russians ! 
Fancy their setting fire to all their steamers, which they did on the night 
of Tuesday. It was something grand to watch them burning. We had 
pointed some guns on to them in the afternoon, and hulled them a bit, 
and that night the Russians turned incendiaries, and finished eur work 
for us. We saw the steamers burst out, one after the other, into brilliant 
flames, and burn away to their own destruction. Masts, spars, yards, 
rigging, all grew into one huge mass of fire, illuminating the horizon, 
and lighting up the faces of the Russians, who stood on the opposite cliff, 
watching the game. Now a shower of brilliant sparks would tower up, 
now some crackling brands would fall flaming down, now the ship guns 
would explode, as the fire reached them, with a terrific noise ; and then, 
last scene of all, the burning hulls settled down for ever into the hissing 
waters. 

So that's how it comes we are in Sebastopol, and we are all writing 
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home to our revered parents and guardians, proud to be able to give them 
the long-waited-for news. It is built upon three hills, covering one of 
them entirely, the others partially ; and a series of small hills surround 
the city, beginning at the Malakhof Tower. The harbour is quite a mile 
in width. But my next letter must contain a description of the town, 
this one is already so long. Kind love to Aunt Priscilla, compliments to 
the Reverend, when you see him, a kiss to Jessie, and believe me, dear 


sir, Very dutifully yours, 
Tuomas Perrer. 





Stronghold of the Russians, September, 1855. 


Hurrau, Gus! we've gone and done it. Sebastopol’s ours. It’s as 
true as that you are alive. And poor Gill not here to see it! The 
French got the Malakhof, and with that fell Sebastopol. I blush to say 
that we did not help at its final taking, and we need not think to go and 
boast that we did. We had a try at the Redan again, and got repulsed 
from it, and lost our men in thousands. The French are polite over it, 
to our faces, praising up our bravery, and we thank them, and sneak off 
like dogs with burnt tails. 

I'm not going to tell you about the battle. I don’t know any more of 
the day’s details, save just where I was myself, than the man in the 
moon ; and probably not half so much, if he was looking down. In 
writing home the news to our slow old coaches of governors, which of 
course we are obliged to do, we ask each other particulars—what So-and- 
So did—and whether such-and-such a squib’s true—so that our accounts 
will necessarily be much alike. We made a mull of it, as usual ;—that 
is, our commanders did for us, and there’s one universal, suppressed 
question throughout the camp—How much longer are we going to be 
humbugged? The French had 30,000 men to their attack, and we not 
2000, many of whom could not be called soldiers. They had recently 
landed in the Crimea, lads, who never knew what fighting was, and were 
likely to do no more good in such an attack than so many hen-turkeys, 
and of course our slaughter was shameful. If the dead made a practice 
of coming back again as ghosts, like Big Gill’s did, what a crowd our 
generals might expect to collect round their beds at night, and blow up 
for having been despatched wantonly out of the world! I know one 
fact, that the Light Division gets in for it always: it dropped its thousand 
at Alma, and you remember what it lost at Inkerman, and now eleven 
hundred, seventy-five of them officers. To give you only the initials of 
all who have fallen in this last. battle, would wear these two blessed old 
stumps of pens of mine down to the feathers. 

Well, at any rate, we are in Sebastopol, and it’s a mass of ruins ; not 
quite destroyed, but enough to damage its beauty and usefulness. It 
was a pretty town, the best of the edifices built of what looks like white 
marble, but it’s a soft sort of stone. Some of the buildings have been 
beautiful, and one church is magnificent: Tubbs says it’s St. Catherine, 
but I don’t know. Grass grows in some of the streets, and in some you 
can’t see the houses, only dead walls on each side. Many of the houses 
are roofed-in with tin. There seems to be scarcely any wood used in the 


construction of their buildings: a good thing for them, or our shells 
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would have blazed them up long ago. It hasbeen ly riddled with 
shot. Some of the houses are without roofs, others without d-floors ; 
some have the outside walls gone, and a few nothing left but the chim- 
peys. The town must have been music mad, for the stock of pianos we 
have come upon is amazing. Most of them are now minus the wires, but 
they do to sit upon and batter up for firewood. Heaps of furniture lie 
about, but it’s very treacherous, for there's scarcely an article of it that 
will stand on its legs. I got into a wide, handsome, secure-looking 
mahogany bed, thinking to enjoy a snooze, and down clanked the frame, 
and let me on to the floor. Some of the furniture, perfectly new, was 
made of the rarest of woods, but a hundred years behind ours in its style. 
The crack part of the town must have been between the Malakhof and 
Garden Batteries, for the buildings here were of a fine style of architec. 
ture, many in the course of completion. The hall of justice is very fine, 
and almost untouched : it is situated on the highest eminence of the town, 
and the view from it is truly wonderful. We were perpetually stumbling 
over decomposing bodies, in the houses, the wounded Russians having 
apparently crept into any empty place to die. The strength of the town 
is incredible, and the marvel is, how the enemy could ever have aban- 
doned it. If we had been in possession of such a fortified city, we might 
have defied the Russians, with their friend Old Nick to back them, and 
kept them out for a thousand years. In the Malakhof, and other places, 
the Russians had built bomb-proof caves underground, where they used 
to retire for sleep and safety, and to which no besieging guns could ever 
penetrate. 

We saw something worse than battered furniture and pianos—battered 
bodies. The ditch before the Redan was chock-full of them, mostly 
English, and on the sides they were strewed as thick as apples in an 
orchard, They are shovelled on to those in the ditch and covered over 
now, not to be disturbed till the Last Day. British soldier and Russian 
lay together, locked in the death embrace of enmity, their fierce features 
betraying their mortal hatred, and their limbs stiffened as they fell, in 
the rummest forms. Some few were alive still, like I was, when they 
found me after that wretched spell in a neighbouring hole. From the 
Malakhof on to the Little Redan, from which the French were repulsed, 
the stiff ones lay in shoals. I can tell you it was a sickening sight. 
Decent corpses, such as ou meet in England, and only die in their beds, 
would be nothing of a shock to us Crimean heroes; but when you come 
to walk upon detached limbs and gaping wounds, and ghastly faces, all 
green and blue, and pools of the dark crimson stream, and clouds of flies, 
buzzing and settling, and little worms crawling about, that’s enough to 
- even a soldier’s dinner. The most awful sight, though, was the 

ussian hospital. I went to it with Tubbs, and it turned us both up; so 
you may guess what it was, for we fellows are not nice, and can stand 
most things. I shall never forget it, if I live to be twice as old as the 
governor. It was in Fort Paul, inside the dockyard buildings: a long 
room, very low and arched at the top, with no glass in the windows, only 
frames, I hate to describe it; I can’t describe it, faithfully ; though it’s 
not from want of recollection. Some were dead, and a mass of cor- 
ruption; and some were dying, and being eaten beforehand ; and 
some were alive, helplessly watching these horrors; and, when the 
English first went in, they screamed out to be taken away, or to be 
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killed as they lay there. Some were on the floor, some on tressled bed- 
steads, some under the bedsteads, long dead, just dead, dying, and 
wounded, all rolling together, in contagious contact. Some had got their 
flesh scorched off their bones, some were torn in every limb, and man 
had their shattered bones sticking up through the flesh, and they sti 
alive! The expression on their faces was frightful to behold, the savage 
looks, the staring eyes, the glaring, as of madness, on the;whole counte- 
nance. And the groans of agony !—the shrieking moan for help, the 
reiterated prayer to God for death. Ugh! I and Tubbs tumbled out 
over each other as fast as we could go, but the noisome atmosphere took 
our sight away. Some poor wretches of English were amongst them, 
who had been taken prisoners. But what cruel cannibals these Russians 
must be, to abandon their own wounded to a slow and horrible death! 
If they could not carry away men with shattered limbs, they might have 
left surgeons to attend to them and give them food and water. Did they 
fear we English and French would eat their surgeons? No, there's 

a fellow of us but would have respected and aided them. Some of the 
dead had swollen as big and round as Simpson looked in his blue cloak, 
their eyes starting out of the sockets, like balls, and their tongues the 
size of seven, and hanging down, all black. There were several rooms 
full of these horrors, but I and Tubbs had quite enough of this one. I 
know this, it’s a blessed war—or the other thing. 

We are like a child with a new plaything now we have got Sebas- 
topol—don’t know what to do with it. Our ardour has cooled down 
amazingly. As to what is to be our next move, we are in total igno- 
rance, and we don’t think our generals know themselves. Colonel Wind- 
ham commands the English in Sebastopol, as he deserves. By Jove! if 
we had attacked, that day, with a few commanders like him, and some 
old, tried regiments, who are really soldiers, and sufficient of them, we 
should have kept the Redan, and no mistake. Old Gum gave way to 
an explosion of wrath over it on the evening of the 8th, and wondered 
how far they’d go on, playing the fool with the British army—that if 
they couldn’t give it efficient heads, they had better disband it at once, 
He did, Gus, and he can’t deny it, Jenkins heard him. Would you 
ever credit it, old fellow, that the chief of our generals pitched them- 
selves in the trenches all that day, and sat down and never stirred, with 
sheets and things wrapped round their heads because the wind was cold? 
Our ranks are outrageous, aud say their leaders are not worth a Russian 
button. They see what General Pelissier is, and they draw comparisons. 

That we British are foaming over with discontent and vexation will 
not be much longer disguised. Our reputation, as the bravest soldiers in 
the world, is leaving us. ‘To what use all our energy and exertion, our 
_ and endurance, when, owing to one failure or another, carelessness 

ere, neglect there, injustice in high quarters, and wretched incompetency, 
we are becoming a by-word? We feel ourselves lowered in the eyes of 
our allies, and are growing intolerably disgusted. Our men, also, are 
losing confidence, and with it their disciplined spirit of obedience. 

There’s another thing, while I am on the subject of grievances, and 
that is, the bad feeling that exists between our soldiers and the French. 
I don’t believe it is known in England, for we officers all keep it as dark 
4S we can, so mind you are not the first to split. Nevertheless, the fact 
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it has been much augmented since our failure at the Redan. 


is so, and 

The French think we have no right in Sebastopol. I am telling you 

nothing but truth, and if other accounts differ from_mine, they are not 
When 


true ones. | Sebastopol was first taken, the French would not 
- gllow us to go through their lines; anc after we took possession, we 
would not suffer a Frenchman to come near our side of the town. 
Our men are inquiring how it was they were not allowed to share in 
the plunder : er it was not in consequence of an intimation to 
General Simpson from the commander-in-chief, that as they took the 
town, they alone had a right to the spoils? A young naval officer rode 
up here from Balaklava to have a look at the place. It was on the 16th, 
just a week after we had taken it. He came through the camps, down 
the Valley of Death, round Green Hill Battery, and so on, past the 
Redan, into the town. As he was near head-quarters, on his ride, he 
observed the spring, where we have sunk some eight or ten barrels for 
the watering of our horses, and he rode up to let his horse drink. One 
of our fellows was on guard there, wrapped up in his cloak, and sitting 
down. .The young officer was turning away, when a French soldier 
came up on a wearied mule, which was also laden with two sacks of 
barley, and rode him up to the spring. Up jumped the sentinel with 
frantic gestures, and drove the Frenchman and his mule away. “ Frong- 
say no drink here! Frongsay no drink here!” he called out, and the 
Frenchman shrugged his shoulders and turned away his thirsty and un- 
willing mule. ‘“ What's that for?” asked the English officer of the 
am “We have strict orders to let none but our own horses drink 
sir,” he replied—“ none belonging to the French.” I heard the 
officer relate this, and he remarked that it struck him as being scarcely 
the sort of conduct one ally ought to observe to another. It struck us 
the same, but we could have told him more than he told us. The 
soldiers often quarrel in the canteens, too, especially the rival guards, 
calling each other the most outrageous names, which of course neither 
side can understand, and ending with blackened eyes on both. 

As to the trenches, that we have all sworn at in such deadly wrath, 
and gone and died in, they are being filled up; and now that their 
eternal labour has ceased, we are rather at a loss what to do with our- 
selves. Now and then a bomb from the north side, where the enemy has 
securely entrenched himself, comes exploding imto the midst of us as we 
stand talking im the blackened streets, and we send him one back again. 
We can’t set on and shot-and-shell each other as we did before, for we 
are too far apart, and there are natural obstacles besides, in the shape of 
an arm of the sea and a high perpendicular wall, or rock, which inter- 
vene, so we find very little diversion. We shoot at the cats, and get 
screwed. Schestepe! abounds in cats, and they have opened several 
drinking shops—our men, I mean, not the cats. I got Tubbs to sell me 
that guinea-pig I told you of. One day he was hard up for a smoke, and 
I had a dozen prime Manillas, so we made a chaffer: he got half the 
Manillas and I the guinea-pig. It’s gone now, and joy go withit. It 
was always getting out of the tent, and I didn’t know where to keep it, 
and Jost it twice, so I was growing precious sick of it. I thought of 
killing it for a supper jollification, for it was given to stuffing, and had 
got as fat as butter. But when the French came into our camp to sell 
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their plunder, after rummaging Sebastopol, one of them had got a pic- 
ture, such a clincher, the very model of that scene I went to at Constan- 
tinople, the Valley of Sweet Waters. I’m sure it was taken from it. 
Such a stunning group of women! And there was one girl I could swear 
to, for I remember her black eyes and the look she gave me. I was wild 
to possess that picture, and the French fellow—TI think he was a drum- 
mer—caught sight of my guinea-pig, and took it up, and asked what I'd 
sell it for. So I said the picture. The fellow stared at me, and then 
danced, and then exploded off in sacrés, and then suddenly pulled down 
my head and kissed me on both cheeks (before I was aware what he was 
after, the hideous calf), and finally rushed away with the guinea-pig as 
if he feared I might repent of my bargain. It is such a lovely face, 
Gus. Boast about Fanny Green's! she’s not fit to hold a candle to this 
darling Circassian. But black eyes are worth ten pair of her insipid 
blue ones any day. I know I wish I could hunt out the original: F.G. 
might go to the arms of a Turk for me, or into the long ones of that 
lanky Lincoln’s Inn muff. 

_ going to put a note for her inside yours, so mind you smuggle it 
to her. 

Yours, old chap, 
Tom PEPPER. 


Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, Junior. 





Sebastopol and Victory, September, 1855. 


My paruinc Fanny,—You've got a hero at last, for I have taken 
Sebastopol. J did it; that is, I chiefly contributed to the glorious 
capture. Our renowned generals have the most gratifying confidence in 
me, and while I rushed forward, sword in hand, with my martial and in- 
trepid knot of men, and stormed the Great Redan (the enemy's strong- 
hold), they sat in the trenches, taking it coolly, in red and white night- 
caps. We have accomplished it in style: I was determimed the thing 
should not be done by halves when we did take it, and I believe I told 
you so in a former letter. We pitched the Russians down from their 
strong forts, and chased them out of the town (across a floating bridge, 
which they sneaked over in the dark night, and then drew it after them), 
and we slew their men, and buried their dead, and captured their guns, 
and took possession of their houses, and all the pianos, grand, and upright, 
and cabinet, and scuttled their vessels, and fired their steamers, and 
taught them what British valour was made of. So here we are, masters 
of Sebastopol, lording it over its great forts, and up and down its streets, 
our coats emblazoned with stars, and garters, and crosses, which have 
come out to us by the telegraph, and finished off with peacocks’ plumes. 
I eould send you lots of trophies; only the telegraph won't convey them. 
One was a guinea-pig—to purchase which for you I sacrificed a great 
treasure. As the telegraph behaved rusty about it, I was waiting for 
some sick fellow who would take charge of it to Kensington. Well, if 
you'll believe me, the sagacious animal pined away because he didn’t set 
off (so much had I talked to him about you), and got at last so thin that 
he wasn’t worth it. So I chaffered him away with a French gentleman 
for a picture, a spoil out of Sebastopol. Now do you know why I bought 
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this picture ?, Because there was a lovely face in it the very image of 
ours, only that the eyes were dark, which was nothing, and I lost my 
Con to it like I lost it before to you. I drove a nai! into the pole of 
the tent and hung it up, and used to look at it and think of you, as I 
shall again when I get back to camp, if no villain has cae and 
i it. 
m" ope I shall come home to you entire; that is to say, with all my 
members on me; but the chances are against it. For detached legs and 
wings are so plentiful here, that we think of setting up afair of them. A 
fellow who gets up whole in the morning may be in three pieces before 
night, and thinks himself lucky if not in six. You have no doubt heard 
from Spark of the miserable pickle I fell into—though the fellow stupidly 
persists that he has had none of my letters. On the 18th of June we 
were attacking the Great Redan—which infernal place (excuse hard 
names) has cost us more lives than Badajoz ever did—and I was perform- 
ing feats of valour, unequalled since the Crusades, and cheering on my 
men, when a Russian despot, marking out me and my efforts, took 
murderous aim, and shot me down, slick. It was on the cheek, and my 
whiskers were taken off (the finest coal-black pair in our division, silky 
without pomatum, and curled without the tongs), and the senses were 
knocked out of my head, and I into a grave-hole. I lay there for five- 
and-thirty hours, stone dead, and dreaming a horrid nightmare ; and that 
I was not buried for good, is thanks to Tubbs, who came and found me. 
Then I had a fever, and the surgeon told me afterwards he thought I 
should have hooked it. That I recovered was entirely owing to my 
dreams of you, which kept me alive: but it’s quite uncertain whether my 
whiskers will come again, having been removed by fire and violence. 
You will hold yourself two inches higher when I tell you of the defe- 
rence paid to me and my opinions. More than twelve mouths ago, I 
suggested that the Duke of Newcastle (he was then premier, or some- 
thing as good) should come out and judge for himself of the plight we 
were in, for his grace doubted it, and insisted that we had an unlimited 
supply of fowls and butter. Well, his grace came—though he has been 
rather long about it—and he was here, and looking on while we took 
aay looking at me. It’s a pity, but he has arrived at the wrong 
time. Had he come some months ago, he would have found us skeletons 
of famine, with bears’ heads and wild Indian bodies, the first covered with 
a tangled mass of hair, and the last with nothing ; but coming, as he has, 
now, he won’t believe in our privations. I don’t want to be a crow of 
ill omen, but an opinion is gaining ground here, that next winter will be 
a repetition of last: for our warm clothing is gone to shreds, with the 
dry rot; and as to provisions, there’s no efficient road being made up to 
camp from Balaklava. But this glorious taking of Sebastopol may re- 
form everything. I can tell you it was not taken without a struggle ; 
and the Duke of Newcastle can confirm that, if you'd like to call upon 
him when he gets back. He’s not a bad-looking fellow, but he’s over 
forty. Bullets and shells, and grape and canister, and bombs and slugs, 
and granite and hatchets, and other missiles rained over us thick as cats 
and dogs, taking the shine out of our lives, and hurling us down the sides 
of the Redan into a bottomless yawning ditch, where we pitched on to the 
points of bayonets. If you'll give a dig into that live cheese your papa 
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is so fond of devouring, and watch the natives in it, struggling and roll- 
jug on each other, you'll be able to give a guess how it fared with us in 
the ditch ; not to speak of the rifles which went off through us when we 
fell on them. The mines we came upon, on the enemy’s ground, were 
also cruel, and sprang off with our weight, sending us into the air out of 
sight, and the ground opening, and letting us in, when we came down 
again. I won’t enlarge upon the other horrors: the heads without 
bodies, and the bodies without heads, and the limbs that were soaring 
about to find their owners, and the sockets that were shrieking out for 
their severed legs and wings, or on the festering corpses, or on the de- 
parting wretches bleeding to death, but you may thank your stars that 

ou were born a girl, and will never have to come in contact with these 
dark spectacles. Some women were here, though. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Handcock’s wife was looking on at the battle, and she saw her husband, 
to whom she had just wished good luck, brought back to her with a bullet 
in him, and knew she was a widow. Well, we braved all these dangers 
and horrors, and got in. I only wish her most gracious Majesty had been 
looking on from some safe place: I think she would have said that we, 
who did the fighting, deserved reward as much, and perhaps more, than 
our great generals, who stopped airing themselves in the trenches. But 
never mind, my dear ; if our virtues and our merits are overlooked, now 
we are ensigns, I mean to have a field-marshal’s baton before I have 
done, and make you Mrs. Field-Marshal ; so you’d better set on and pray 
for me, that no envious bullet may stop so promising a career. 

You have never come out as’ nurse, and now the fashion for doing so 
has a little subsided. If it comes in again, Iwill let you know; but 
many of the young ladies thought they had got enough, and cut it. 
Some are up at Balaklava, but they are not so pretty as you, for they are 
mostly from the London hospitals, and are very fat, and look over fifty, 
besides living upon schiedam and violets—which is our polite name, out 
here, for Spanish onions. As if we fastidious officers wanted them ! 
Miss Nightingale came up there in the summer, and was taken ill. The 
sick fellows never hear her name but they say “God bless her !” 

I send you a little blue flower I plucked out of a garden in Sebastopol. 
It’s not unlike a forget-me-not, you see. Let it be a forget-me-not to 
you, and believe me, my dear, 
Your very martial and constant 

Tom. 


Miss Fanny Green, Kensington. 





Mr. Avcustus SparKinson,—Oh you sneak! Oh you vampire! 
Oh you wolf in sheep’s wool! Oh you big imp of Pluto ! Will you dare 
to look me in the face again, I wonder, if ever I get back, after what 
you have not been ashamed to do? I swear I'd rather be shot—I’d 
rather be skinned alive by a Russian—I’d rather turn Russian, than be 
what you have turned out to be—a despicable, wicked, sneaking spy ! 
You thought you should not get shown up, eh—you in London, and I 
all the way off in the Crimea? But you are. 

I had just put my batch of letters into the post (and I have been to 
try and get them back again, but I can’t, so they must go), when a 
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Ensign Pepper's Letters from Sebastopol. 


officer, Lieutenant Mitchell, who has just come out from home 
and joined, asked me whether they were my letters which were appearing 
in a noted London periodical. My letters! I laughed at bine But 
when he came to speak of some things in them, and the names, yours, 
and F. G.’s, and Aunt Pris’s, and Jessie’s, and all the rest, I saw I had 
been betrayed, and felt my face and skin and hair go all over into a cold 
sweat, “ I wished a mine would explode just then under Sebastopol, 
and blow me and all my superior officers up together. I stood it out, to 
Mitchell, that they were not mine—must have been from some “ Pepper” 
hoped, had fallen in the Redan—for if it were really to 
come out here that I had been letting off the truth about things in the 
Crimea, the camp would send me to Coventry, and Gum would get me 
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Now, Gus, this is awful. It can be nobody but you: my old governor's 
too strict and proud to send letters on the sly to a Magazine, and Aunt 
Pris has not got the pluck, and F. G. would not do it for her own sake. 
I should not so much care if it were only what I’ve said about the 
management and short-comings in the Crimea (provided it’s kept dark 
in the camp), for every word of that’s the blessed truth, and not a fellow 
out here but could bear testimony, if he dared, that I have not exag- 
gerated. No, it’s not that part ; but look at the life I shall lead when J 
come home amongst you all. Why , I have called the governor a hum- 
bug !—and Aunt Pris an old maid, and said I thought the Reverend was 
trying to hook it on to her !—and betrayed to F. G.’s face that my love- 
making is half sham, and that I'd ct an Eastern girl!—and let out 
about what we ensigns do, the smoking and the swearing, and the swig- 
ging, and all the rest of it!—and have given my opinion about old 
Straithorn—— 

Stop a bit. A thought strikes me. Can it be Straithorn himself 
who is the traitor? But how can he have got hold of my letters—unless 
he has come the dodge over Aunt Priscilla? May I be shot if I don’t 
think it’s likely. Anything that’s cowardly and sneaking is in his line, 
and I can hardly think, Gus, that you’d turn on me, after the close 
chums we have on, If I were sure of this, I’d get leave on purpose to 
come home and pommel him. I'd go into him some Frida evening at his 
prayer-meeting before all his flock A nice shepherd they on got!), and 
I'd pound him toa jelly. I'd never leave off till his face was the colour of 
my regimentals with shame, and he confessed and howled for quarter. If 
it is so, Aunt Pris must have known something of it, and I wonder what 
she thinks of herself? And the Editor of this far-famed periodical 
(whom I have not the pleasure of knowing—wish I had!), I wonder 
what he thinks of himself? Whether he thinks it an honourable thing 
to go im league with the relations of an absent, innocent, undefended, 
ill-used ensign, and publish letters that he wrote in unsuspicious confi- 
dence, and in the intervals of engagements with his country’s enemies, 
m which he is wearing out his bones and blood and sinews ? 

You'll get no more letters from me, whoever has done it, and I desire 
to have satisfaction from some of you. So let it come. 

Tom PepPEr. 
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MY EXILE IN SIBERIA. 


Ir will probably be within the memory of our readers that, some 
months back, we introduced to their notice a very curious book, describing 
the adventures of a Russian banished to Siberia, with a promise that we 
would recur to the subject, whenever M. Herzen afforded us occasion so 
to do by the publication of a second volume. Since that period both 
volumes have appeared in an English garb,* and we hasten to redeem 
our pledge. But first a few words as to the author. 

By the introductory memoir we find that M. Herzen is the son of a 
Russian merchant residing at Moscow, and that he was compelled by 
the incessant persecution of the Russian police, who justly suspected him 
of liberal tendencies, to apply for a passport to visit the German baths. 
This permission he determined to convert into voluntary expatriation, 
and, in spite of alternate persuasion and menaces, he has adhered to his 
resolution. Among the means resorted to to compel his return, we may 
cite the following: M. Herzen’s mother had a considerable sum of money 
deposited in the Bank of Moscow. After his departure, the Emperor 
Nicholas prohibited the authorities of the bank delivering it to her, and it 
was only after a protracted correspondence that the firm of Rothschild 
succeeded, by menaces, in recovering it. Out of revenge, the govern- 
ment of Nicholas seized a sum of ten thousand franes which had been 
despatched to M. Herzen from Russia by his brother. It must not be 
forgotten that this took place after the revolution of 1848, at which M. 
Herzen “assisted” in Paris. 

The impressions this, for a Russian, startling phenomenon produced on 
M. Herzen’s mind he reproduced in a work entitled “Letters from 
France and Italy.’’ This was followed by another remarkable book, 
called *‘ Am anderen Ufer,” which created an immense excitement in 
Germany, where it was originally published. The coup d'état in France 
for a while checked the sale of M. Herzen’s works in that capital, but 
since the outbreak of the present war they have been permitted to make 
their reappearance. 

On quitting France, M. Herzen came to England, where he has esta- 
blished the first free Russian printing-press. ‘Two years have not yet 
elapsed, and already many thousand copies of M. Herzen’s books have 
been introduced into Russia, partly by smuggling, partly by the assistance 
of the Polish republicans. It cannot be expected, of course, that they 
have had any great effect up to the present time, but we have no doubt 
that the seed thus sown will produce good fruit hereafter, and M. Herzen 
will thus become one of the most valuable of our allies—the more valuable 
because he asks no subsidy, but is contented with the modest proceeds of 
his literary labours. After these few introductory remarks we will take 
up our subject where we dropped it in July. 

It will be remembered that M. Herzen was speeding homewards on 
the wings of hope, after being released from his uncomfortable quarters 
at Vladimir. At the beginning of the second volume oecurs an hiatus 
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vald? distendus, but from allusions in the text we are enabled to conclude 
that M. Herzen found a wife and connubial felicity in the frozen steppes 
of Siberia. owe an wanon in, tei, sage rye ne of the mode of 
thought amon oung men at Moscow, and their propensity to philo- 
— aiddities, co aie proceeds to Petersburg on iosctiees for his 

, dismissed him with the solemn warning, “ Above all, be 
| drag’ Petersburg is no longer what it was. Beware of every man, 
rom the droschki driver to the persons you may = to meet even 


99 


at my friends’. Spies are in all ranks. Be warn On arrival at 
Petersburg the warning was repeated. 


When I reached my hotel, I found one of my cousins, who was already wait- 
ing for me. After having exchanged a few words, I, without much reflection, 
said something about the 26th of December and the Isaac’s-place. “ How is my 
uncle?” said my cousin. ‘ How did you leave him ?”—* Pretty well as usual, 
thank you!” I said. “He sends his best compliments.” While I answered 
thus, my cousin, without betraying the least emotion in his features, telegraphed 
to me with his eyes a reproach, an advice, a warning. I followed his look, and 
saw a heater of the stove in ¢owlowp—that is to say, bound in Russian leather— 
occupied in lighting the fire. He was entirely absorbed in this task, making 
bellows of his lungs, and then went out of the room, leaving behind him a puddle 
of water, which had thawed and run off from his boots. ‘Then my cousin began 
to chide me for my imprudence: “ Why touch such a dangerous subject in the 

sence of the servant of an hotel, and, moreover, in the Russian language ?” 

en he left me, he added that, in the same hotel, was a certain hair-dresser, a 
great gossip, and very fond of talking polities: “He used to come to every 
stranger, offering Muscovite pomades. hair-brushes, and I do not know what 
else. When I lived here, I bought some trifles of him, to get rid of him as soon 
as possible.”—-“ And to reward him. But, by-the-by, the laundress: how is it 
with her? Does she also belong to the corps of gendarmes?”—* Laugh, 
laugh ; you will be the first to regret it; you are just back from exile.” 


Soon after this, our author obtained an appointment in Count Strogo- 
noff’s department, the Heraldic College. From this disagreeable employ- 
ment, however, fate and Count Benkendorf speedily rescued him. At the 
commencement of December, M. Herzen’s servant told him that he was 
“wanted” by a commissary of police. He could not guess what he 
wanted, so, as the speediest mode of discovering, he ordered him to be 
sent in. He produced a paper, stating that M. Herzen’s company was 
ir 1 the next morning in the third division of the Imperial Chan- 
cellerie. It was no trifle entering the house near the Chain-bridge, for 
people, once entering the back door, did not always go out of it again, or 

did so in order to set out for Siberia, or perish in the Alexei 

velin. On being introduced to the commissary, M. Herzen discovered 
that his heinous crime consisted in having stated that a policeman had 
murdered a man in the night near the Blue-bridge. M. Herzen natu- 
rally replied that he had spoken the truth, but he soon found that the 
truth was not always to be spoken. He had dared to add a few com- 
mentaries touching the police system in general, and for that he must be 
punished. The sentence was that he should return to Viatka—no matter 
where his wife and child were, ill—the Emperor had remembered his 
name in connexion with a conspiracy—the direst of all offences—and his 
return to Siberia seemed inevitable. The following is our author’s por- 
traiture of Count Benkendorf, a name even yet spoken with secret horror 
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by the Russians, not because the man himself was so terrible, but because 
he was the incarnation of a system, the most fearful gangrene in the 
state body of Russia: 


At last the door opened wide, and Count Benkendorf entered the room. The 
exterior of the chief of the gendarmes had nothing bad about it, it was that of 
the majority of the nobility from the German provinces, and of the German 
aristocracy in general. His face was cheffonné, and worn out; he had a de- 
ceptively kind look, as is sometimes the case with pliant and apathetic people. 
I am willing to believe, especially on recollecting the insignificant expression of 
his countenance, that Benkendorf did not commit all the evil he might have 
done, as being the commander of that terrible police, which stands beside and 
beyond the law, and has the right to mingle in ren ihing 7 t he did equally 
little good: he had neither energy, nor will, nor heart for that. The not sayi 
a word in defence of the oppressed is also a crime, in the service of cold an 
unmerciful men like Nicholas. How many innocent victims have-passed through 
Benkendorf’s hands! how many have been ruined by him, from mere inattention 
and forgetfulness! for he was always occupied with love affairs; and how man 
gloomy images and heavy recollections may have wandered through his head, 
and tormented him on board the steamer, where he, prematurely worn out and 

rown old, sought, by change of religion, the intercession of the Catholic 
Church, and its all-pardoning indulgence, between his conscience and heaven. 


Fortunately for M. Herzen he possessed a very powerful protector in 
the shape of a lady—of seventy years of age—whose friendship for his 
father dated from time immemorial. He made her acquaintance at the 
court of the Empress Catherine If. Ata later date they met in Paris, 
travelled some time together, and came home at last to repose themselves 


about thirty years back. 


Thiers, in his history of the ‘ Consulate,” relates rather minutely, and with 
truth, the assassination of the Emperor Paul. In this recital he twice mentions 
a lady, the sister of Count Luboff, the last favourite of the Empress Cathe- 
rine If. Uncommonly beautiful, the young widow of a general (who, if I mis- 
take not, was killed in battle), of an active and passionate nature, spoiled by 
her position, endowed with an extraordinary intellect and a manly character, 
she became the centre of the malcontents at that time of the savage and insane 
government of Paul I. Her house was the rendezvous of the conspirators ; she 
instigated them ; she was the medium of all the communications with the Eng- 
lish embassy. At last, the police became suspicious; but, warned in time, 
perhaps by Count Pahlen himself, she had time to escape over the frontier. In 
the mean time the conspiracy ripened, and she received the news of the death of 
Paul whilst she was dancing at a ball, at the court of the King of Prussia. 
Without in the least concealing her joy, she loudly proclaimed the auspicious 
event. The king was scandalised, and sent her off within rey Pape hours 
from Berlin. She went to England. Brilliant, spoiled by court life, and tor 
mented by her longing for a wide arena, she became the tonne in London, and 

layed a very marked part in the impenetrable and inaccessible society of the 

glish aristocracy. The Prince of Wales, afterwards the king, was at her 
feet, and soon many more. Rich and riotous were the years of her life in 
foreign countries, but they ‘cy away, and one flower after the other faded. 
With age came loneliness, heavy strokes of fate, solitude, and a dull life of 
recollections. Her son feJl at Borodino. Her re died, and left her but 
one granddaughter—the Countess Orloff. The old lady went annually in the 
month of August from Petersburg to Moschaisk to visit the grave of her son. 
Solitude and misfortune did not break down her character, but only made it 
more stern and unbending. She was like a tree in winter time, which preserves 
the outline of its branches: the leaves fall off, the branches stand naked in the 
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but the mighty ur and the grand dimensions are the more bold} 

posse fie the white with rime, supports’ itself, bet and towing, 
bending neither before wind nor storm. Her long and agitated life, the im- 
mense amount of acquaintances and collisions, ety er proud, but not 

erroneous, view of life. She had her own philosophy, founded upon 
a certain con t of men, whom, however, in consequence of her active 
character, she could not entirely abandon. ... . Strange ruin of another age! 
Surrounded by a generation which has degenerated on the sterile and vulgar 
ground of court life in Petersburg, she felt that she was above all who sur- 
rounded her, and she was right. For, if she had shared the saturnalia of 
Catherine II., or the revelries of George 1V., she also shared the dangers of 
the conspiracy against Paul ! 

It may be easily conjectured that a lady who had seen so much had 
much to narrate, and M. Herzen has culled from her rich store of anec- 
dote with considerable success. One of the best of the stories reads as 
follows: ‘‘ My country-house is not far from Gatschina: sometimes I 
take a drive there to repose myself. Before the house I had a large 
square made, covered with grass, in the English fashion, you know. 
Last year I went there ; and, just imagine, at six in the morning I hear 
a strange banging of drums. I am half dead, half alive, in my bed: the 
drums come nearer and nearer: I ring the bell for my Calmuck woman ; 
she hurries in. ‘ My little mother, what does this noise mean ?’ I ask 
her. ‘Qh,’ she says, ‘ Michael Paulovitch deigns to exercise his 
soldiers.’ ‘Where?’ ‘On our court.’ You see, he was pleased with 
my square, it was so nicely green and smooth. Now, just fancy, where 
a lady lives, old and infirm, to beat the drums at six in the morning! 
Very well, I thought, thou shalt not commit this absurdity again. 
I order my steward to come, and I tell him: ‘ Now, go immediately and 
drive in the telege to Petersburg, hire as many Lithuanians as thou 
canst find, and let them begin, to-morrdw, to dig a pond instead of the 
square. I su he will think twice before having a naval review 
under my window.’ ” Which proves very satisfactorily that even the sic 
volo, sic jubeo of a Czar’s brother is not a match for the craftiness of an 
old woman. 

When she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 

Aud when she won't, she won't, and there’s an end on’t. 
M. Herzen, strong in the knowledge that Madame Scherebzoff was on 
his side, and she the mother-in-law. of an Orloff, begged her assistance, 
which she promised him willingly, although, to her great annoyance, she 
was unable to procure any satisfactory answer about his fate. However, 
his affair seemed to be forgotten: he was allowed to remain in Peters- 
burg, and, finally, thanks to the powerful intercession of Count Strogo- 
noff, he shtained an appomtment as government councillor at Novgo- 
rod, the city protected by God and St. Sophia, which, after all, was a 
very agreeable way of going into exile. The most glaring absurdity 
was that M. Herzen, relégué for his liberal opinions, was obliged to write 
periodical reports to government about Ais own conduct. 

But the fetters will gall, even if made of gold. M. Herzen endured 
his yokedom for half a year, and then the divine afflatus which ren- 
dered him an author and a free man reassumed its sway. It was not 
surprising that a man of liberal tendencies should feel horror-stricken in 
a country where such fearful scenes as the following could occur : 
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During Alexander's journey to Taganrog, the serfs on Araktjiyeff’s propert 
assassinated his mistress. This murder _ him opportunity hy trial, about 
which, until now, that is to say nineteen years afterwards, the inhabitants, and 
even the serfs of Moscow, speak with terror. Araktjiyeff’s mistress (he was 
then a man of seventy years of age) was a serf, who oppressed the other ser- 
vants, beat them, and accused them; after which the count had them flo 

- When the measure of patience was exhausted, the cook murdered her. 
But the deed was so cleverly done, that it was impossible to detect the guilty 
y. But a victim was necessary for the vengeance of the tender old man. 

e forsook all the affairs of the empire, and went to his estate. In the midst 
of tortures, streaming] blood, groans, and deadly screams, Araktjiyeff, his head 
bound with the bloody handkerchief taken from the body of his mistress, wrote 
a sentimental letter to Alexander, who answered him, “ Come to repose thyself 
from thy misfortune on the bosom of thy friend!’ Surely Baron Williet’s 
statement was correct, that, previous to his death, water had penetrated to 
Alexander’s brains ! 

But the guilty person was not discovered. The Russians have an excellent 
talent for silence. Then Araktjiyeff, fearfully enraged, went to Novgorod, 
whither an army of martyrs was conducted. Having grown yellow and black with 
malice, with eyes half insane, and still girt with the bloody handkerchief, 
Araktjiyeff commenced a new examination. And now the affair assumed 
monstrous dimensions; about eighty persons were anew imprisoned. People 
suspected of any acquaintance with Arakt jiyeff’s serfs were immediately arrested. 
Travellers who were seized and taken to prison, merchants, officials, had to wait 
weeks for a trial. The inhabitants hid themselves in their houses, and feared to 
appear in the streets; nobody dared to speak about this affair. The governor 
converted his house into a place of torture. From morning to evening people 
were tortured in a room adjoining his cabinet. . . . . . . At last a 
supreme effort was made, and the guilty man discovered. He was, of course, 
condemned to the knout; but in the middle of this triumph an order was emitted 
by Nicholas to bring all the prisoners to a court of justice, and stop the prose- 
cution. 


While casting about for a pretext to quit the government service, an 
event occurred which so sickened M. Herzen, that he sent in his resigna- 
tion abruptly. On going to the office one winter morning he found in 
the ante-room a peasant woman of about thirty years of age, who cast 
herself at his feet and implored his intercession. She was a serf, and her 
owner intended to send her and her husband to the colonies, while 
retaining her only son, then ten years of age. All the poor woman 
wanted was, that her son might aco | her—she demanded no further 
grace. The governor treated her in the Russian fashion—v. e. with great 
brutality. M. Herzen resigned at once, and the resignation was accepted, 
on condition that he should remain in the town. By further powerful 
intercession he obtained leave to migrate to Moscow with his wife, Count 
Benkendorf imparting to him at the same time the agreeable information 
that he would still be under the surveillance of the police. The following 
incident is the pleasantest of all M. Herzen’s revelations : 


I had no money for the journey. To wait its arrival from Moscow was too 
long for my impatience, and’ I gave my valet the commission to procure me 
1000 roubles banco (60/.). A few hours later he returned with the landlord of 
the Post Hotel, where I had lived a few days. Gebia, a stout man, with an ex- 
pression of great kindness, gave me, bowing, a roll of bank-notes. “ How much 
per cent. will you require ?” I asked. “If you please,” Gebia replied, “I do 
no business of that sort; I do not lend on interest. I heard from your valet 
that you want money, and as we are a much satisfied with you and have 
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» thank God! I have brought it.” I thanked him, and asked if he re- 


, 

ired a bill of exchange. ‘That is quite su ous,” he said, “I believe 
more ‘in your word than in a written paper.” “But I may die,” “Well,” 
Gebia answered, shaking with laughter, “ sing the money will add nothing to 
the pain I shall feel at the — of your death.” I was moved, and instead of 
writing him a bill, I pressed his hand warmly. Gebia, after the old Russian 
fashion, embracing and kissing me, said, “ We observe everything and under- 
stand much. We know that you have served against your will, and that you 


were not like the others, but always supported the cause of our poor brethren. 
Now, you see, I am happy that chance has afforded me an opportunity of doing 
you a service in return.” When we left town late in the evening, the postilion 
checked his horses at the door of the hotel. Gebia was standing there with a 
pie the size of a wheel. This pie was my medal of honour for my service under 


government, 


Among the most interesting questious which have agitated Europe 
during the last few years, about which so much has been said and so 
little understood, is that of Panslavism. It is not of very ancient date ; 
it originated about the year 1815. This was the classic age of all the 
various exhumations, restorations, and resurrections ; it was a retrospec- 
tive time—a time of ghosts and Lazaruses, more or Jess decomposed. It 
made its appearance nearly simultaneously with the outbreak of the 
*‘ Deutschthum” in Germany. In Russia, Panslavism is exaggerated, 
and apparently consists in the most intense hatred for everybody and 
thing that is not native. Thus, for instance, we find expressions among 
the works of the young Russian party, such as “I will wash my hands 
to day in the blood of the Poles.” An amusing anecdote on this head 


is told by M. Herzen : 


About fifteen years ago a Panslavistic Croat came to Moscow. The Mus- 
covites in general like foreigners; the Croat, moreover, was both a foreigner and 
a countryman at the same time. Grand collections were made for the Dalma- 
tians the Baniaks; before the Croat’s departure a dinner was given him. 
At this dinner a Slavophile professor, probably inflamed by the toasts for the 
various great men among the Tzechs, the Roussniaks, the Slovaks, and the 
Montenegrins, improvised some verses, in which was the following orthodox 
expression: “I will drink the blood of the Magyars and Germans.” All those 
who had not utterly lost their consciousness displayed a profound disgust at this 
savage phrase, end would not touch his glass. But, fortunately, Androsoff, a 
well known statistician, a man of intellect and wit, saved the ferocious professor. 
He rose from his seat, and, taking a knife up, said, “Gentlemen, you must 
excuse me for a few minutes. I have just remembered that my landlord, an old 
papeete tuner, is paralysed and a German, I go in haste to kill him. I shall 

back again in a moment.” A burst of laughter softened the indignation, and 


the story was forgotten. 


A few months previous to his father’s death, M. Herzen made an 
attempt to procure a passport for abroad. By the assistance of Madame 
Scherebzoff he obtained permission to anneal to Petersburg on “‘ urgeut 
private affairs.” But there fresh difficulties arose; not only did he obtain 
the police sanction to remain in Petersburg a few days with extreme 
trouble, but the idea of procuring a passport to go abroad was laughed at 
et preposterous. General Dubelt behaved, for a wonder, very 

idly with him, and gave him good advice. He told him he had better 
return at once to Moscow, when Count Orloff would write the governor- 
general a private letter, stating that M. Herzen desired to go abroad for 
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the benefit of his wife’s health, and asking him, as of course he was best 

uainted with our author's conduct, whether the surveillance of the 
police could be suspended. The answer would be satisfactory, and then 
the police could allow him to ask for a passport like any other private 
person, and this would probably be granted him. From M. Herzen’s 
prior acquaintance with the police he listened very dubiously to this 
advice, thinking it was a trap laid for him; but Dubelt took a great book 
from an employé, and, opening it, pointed to a letter addressed by Count 
Strogonoff to Count Benkendorf, requesting permission for M. Herzen to 
go for six months to a German watering-place. On the margin was 
written, in large letters with a pencil, “Too soon yet.” This book 
must indeed be a curious one, and M. Herzen remarks about it: *‘ What 
would I not give to read it all through. In 1850, I also saw a report 
about myself in the cabinet of Carlier, at Paris: it would be interestin 
to compare them.” Such a proof was, of course, undeniable, and M. 
Herzen went back contentedly to Moscow, hoping for better times and 
eventual success. 

The Governor-General of Moscow very unwillingly answered Count 
Orloff’s letter relative to M. Herzen’s conduct. His secretary was not @ 
colonel, but a pietist, detesting our author on account of his writings as 
an * Atheist and Hegelian.” This pious secretary, “ with an oily voice 
and Christian unction,” stated that the governor-general knew nothing 
of M. Herzen, and, though not doubting his morality, he would be 
obliged to refer first to the chief of the police. It was evident that he 
wished to procrastinate, and this was the more annoying, as he was not 
in the habit of taking bribes—the general way of eiped ting matters in 
Russia. Fortunately, the chief of police gave M. Herzen excellent re- 
commendations. About ten days later, on returning home, he met at 
the door a gendarme. Count Orloff sent to tell M. Herzen that the 
police surveillance was suspended, and that he could apply for a passport 
with a prospect of obtaining it. 

In conclusion, we can safely recommend these two volumes to all our 
readers who desire to form a perfect acquaintance with the internal con- 
dition of Russia. Of course we have been unable, in our two articles, to 
extract even a tithe of the diversified contents of these yolumes, nor 
would it have been fair to the author to ransack his copious stores more 
fully. But the greatest value this work possesses, in our eyes, is, that it 
affords a perfect picture of the internal corruption of Russia, drawn by a 
Russian, and evidently not at all exaggerated. As for M. Herzen him- 
self, we can only speak in terms of the highest respect of his conduct as 
a refugee in London. Although recognised as one of the leaders of the 
republican party, he has too much sense to identify himself with those 
revolutionary incendiaries who are repaying the hospitality so generously 
afforded them by the most studied insults to our Queen and to ourselves. 
Far be it from us to desire'that the laws of extradition should be enforced 
with Draconic severity, but we think an example should be instituted, 
and the punishment of the most criminal would have a wholesome 
effect on the remainder. 

Such men, however, as M. Herzen must not be regarded in the same 
light ; his views are theoretical, may be visionary, but he believes in them 
sincerely and conscientiously, and however much we, speaking ex eathe- 
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dré, may deplore that he has wasted his magnificent talents in a cause 
so unworthy, still we are bound to allow that he bears a character sans 
tache et sans reproche, and hence we should be a were the 
ill-conduet of those pestilent French incendiaries now q in Jersey 
to compel his departure from a country which he admires, and whose 
laws he reveres. It is sad that despotism should ever compel right- 
thinking men to take refuge in democracy and its concomitant errors ; 
for them there is no middle path; and it is sad to think that had M. 
Herzen been born in a constitutional empire, he would now probably be 
one of the first men of the state, instead of being forced to lead a preca- 
rious existence in a country where, at most, he is only tolerated, and by 
too many regarded with distrust. 

With an earnest wish, therefore, that the government will not confound 
M. Herzen with those criminals, whom our duty and our policy equally 
counsel us to relegate to that far distant land where democracy is at a 
premium, and would-be assassins are regarded as demigods, we reluctantly 
part from the most interesting work which the present war fever has pro- 


dueed, 


LITTLE SPECULATORS. 


Awy one who is in the habit of passing through Change-alley, Corn- 
hill, towards afternoon, may observe, gathered round a sort of eae 
dow, a small group of persons, who seem to be gazing very earnestly at 
something going on in the interior. Very rudely they are acting, it may 
be thought at first, but on a closer approach it is seen that the parties 
are simply examining a long paper fixed against the inside of the window, 
furnishing information of the prices of shares at one or four o’clock in the 
day, as the case may be. 

Lt is clearly not from mere curiosity that these persons are thus en- 
gaged, Look at their eager countenances, look how they thrust forward 
their faces into any chance opening which may euable them to obtain a 
glimpse of the important figures they long to scrutinise, see how specta- 
cles and eye-glasses are put in immediate requisition, and observe the 
trembling anxiety with which the name of some particular undertaking is 
sought out from the mass, and the fluctuations of its shares surveyed and 

ndered—~sometimes with a smile, sometimes with a sigh. Who are the 

ulk of these. men? If one may judge from externals in their case, they 
are not blessed with much of this world’s good. Their garments are un- 
deniably shabby, and their general appearance seedy. ‘They are “ dab- 
blers’’ in stocks and shares—principally the latter. It is questionable 
whether the whole party now assembled could pay for 500/. consols, and 
therefore all their transactions are “ for the account”—are, as they are 
termed, “ time-bargains”—wherein, as the reader is probably aware, no 
money passes, but where, simply, on a given day, every fortnight for 
shares and every month for consols, the difference, that is, the gain or 
loss, is received or paid. 

Itis strange that while open gaming—the billiard-table, rouge-et-noir, 
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and other machinery for risking money—is so strongly and universally 
condemned, there should be, comparatively, so very little attention be- 
stowed upon a practice which is as completely gaming as any seheme of 
chance can possibly be —dabbling in stocks and shares. The number of 
little speculators in is perfectly surprising. There is something 
particularly tempting in the mode of operation, As we have said, no 
money passes. I will take this particularly dirty individual from among 
the group now before me, and though I hear him tell the shabby-genteel 
man beside him that he bought 1000/. worth of Great Western Stock 
only yesterday, I would not believe him though on his oath he declared 
he were auth 1004. But he may possess 50/., and with this. 50/. he can 
run the risk of the purchase just mentioned. If the price should rise, he 
will sell and pocket the balance, and if it should fall, the sum named will 
cover the loss. It is a piece of gambling, of course, and so the legisla- 
ture has regarded it, for clearly time-bargains are illegal, and balances 
accruing therem are not recoverable by law. 

This latter circumstance, by-the-by, sometimes brings great hardship 
to the broker. He may, in perfect ignorance, carry through a transae- 
tion the true nature of which may only appear hereafter, when, from 
the result having been unfavourable to his client, it may suit the views of 
such client to become suddenly moral, and denouncing the bargain as 
illegal and improper, to decline meeting the loss it has involved. 
Knowing, therefore, the risk they run in this respect, brokers are com- 
monly very careful as to their clients, and will not do business upon any 
doubtful basis, or with any questionable parties. There is, however, an 
inferior class of persons in every profession and every business who will 
undertake those matters which the higher and more independent praeti- 
tioners or traders despise. ‘Thus, there is a body of men in eonnexion 
with, but not on, the Stoeck Exchange, who are termed “ Outsiders,” 
Some of these parties are, doubtless, respectable, but the mere fact of 
being an “outsider” naturally creates a misgiving upon the point. An 
“outsider” may be a luekless party who has been ‘‘ on,” but from fault or 
misfortune has been put “off” the Stock Exehange, or he may be a man 
who, from some cause (in all probability an inability to procure sufficient. 
security—three members in the sum of 300/, each), is unable to pro- 
cure admission. ‘These parties ‘do business” through a regular member 
of the “ House,’’ and are, in reality, no more than touters for the legiti- 
mate channels. It is not easy to see what purpose they serve. Why we 
want even the broker, costing, as he does, an extravagant commission— 
why the jobber cannot keep a shop in the broad highway—and why eus- 
tomers cannot talk to and deal with him themselves, instead of through 
the awkward, equivocal, and costly machinery of an intervening party as 
agent, we have never been able to perceive—but that even another nego- 
tiator should be dragged in, to add to the evil, does seem very absurd, yet 
such, in many cases, 1s the course pursued. 

It appears to us that in these time-bargains the chance is considerably 
against the speeulator. When the difference between the buying and 
selling prices and the commission charged by the broker are takeu into 


account, it is seen that there must be a change in the market to rather a 
material extent in favour of the speculator’s operation to enable him even 
to escape without loss, so that it requires decidedly good fortune to 


he 

















achieve ‘more and ‘to’ effect a gain. Further, the time-bargain, as the 
term implies, is only for a limited-period. Settlement day quickly arrives, 
and ‘the transaction must either be closed or continued to the next ac- 
court, a proceeding which involves, if the transaction be of a bull charac- 
ter—i. e. if it require a rise in the market to make it successful—~payment 
of a sum per share or per cent. equivalent to an amount of interest quite 
terrific. Yet there are an immense number of these time-bargains con- 
tinually entered into. No doubt they are sometimes successful. Occa- 
sionally there are peculiar conditions of the share and stock market which 
to a clear-headed observer manifestly offer almost a certainty of profitable 

tion. The men who win money by time-speculations, we opine, 
are men who but rarely make a venture. Those who are perpetually 
speculating must, we should be inclined to think, lose heavily in the 
long run. 

‘ime-speculations in railway shares were much more numerous a few 
years back than they are now. When reports of intended amalgamations 
of railway companies were constantly afloat, the fluctuations in a 
shares were much more important than they are at this time, when suc 
amalgamations would not be allowed bv parliament. The railway 
world formerly was always kept alive by whispetidigs of arrangements 
between companies for their mutual benefit, and the shares of such com- 
panies, particularly those of the weaker undertakings, used within a very 
short time to advance most materially in price, and of course, afterwards, 
fall in a co nding degree, when the rumours were found, as they 
generally were found, to be utterly baseless. Railway officials were the 
parties from whom mostly emanated these rumours, and the transactions 
of these penny were exceedingly numerous. 

The men who make money, and to a very large amount, by specula- 
tion in shares‘and stocks, are the great capitalists, who by united opera- 
tion can wonderfully influence the market in the direction they desire it 
to take. These men are comparatively few in number. ‘The men who 
lose money, and to a correspondingly large extent, are the vast mass of 
time-speculators, who act without any concert, and are driven any way 
almost in which the leaders of the market may be disposed to force them. 
The poor lose and the rich win, as is always the case. ‘The mass of the 
public, who only know that they want to win money, who have never 
studied, and do not care to study the principles on which speculation 
should be based, are almost certain to act wrongly. ‘They are exhilarated 
and panic-stricken by turns ; they buy at the highest price and sell at the 
lowest ; now they think that they have secured fortunes, and now that 
they will die in a workhouse. ‘The best man at the gaming-table is the 
teh perfectly immovable calculator, who can win without a smile or lose 
without a sigh. The same kind of man is needed for a fortunate specu- 
lator on the Stock Exchange. 

We can very well understand the fascination of this species of specu- 
lation ; we can understand—much as we may deplore—the fascination 
of all speculation and all gambling. Who cannot? A friend, connected 
with a particular line of railway, suggests to me a purchase of some of 
its shares, for he is aware that a larger dividend than usual is about to 
be declared, or some such circumstance, and is sure, therefore, that an 
immediate improvement will take place in their market value. I yield to 
the suggestion, and I buy, and before I have occasion even to pay the 
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purchase-money, the price has so risen that I am enabled to sell, and do 
sell, at a considerable profit. Here is a temptation, How strong is the 
yearning engendered to “ push” my good fortune! The very same spirit 
which prompts the novice at the gambling-table, if he has been success- 
ful, to “keep on,” and “‘ win more,” now urges me to another venture . 
in share speculation. And I do make the venture, and I receive another 
profit, perhaps; and then good-by to my peace and prosperity.” I have 
fairly set my foot in the road to ruin, and in a short time shall be trayel- 
ling towards the goal of destruction as pleasantly and rapidly as I can 
a ome 

e say all speculation, all gambling, prey a powerful fascination, 
Let no one laugh and say he never would be led into the dangerous but 
delightful practice. We have never read a satisfactory definition of the 
strong, almost irresistible impulse which hurls a man on in the path of 
speculation, when he has once, unfortunately, set his foot therein. There 
is no doubt, however, that every man loves to be fortunate—loves to be 
considered a child of suecess—loves to fancy himself born under a happy 
star. It wonderfully encourages him in the road of legitimate exertion 
if he feel confident that he will be victorious, if little incidents in his 
career seem to mark him as a favourite of fortune, so that he has reason 
to hope that vigorous effort will. be assisted by a kindly fate, and his 
burden be lightened by aid of circumstances beyond his control, A 
man likes to test his “luck,” as he terms it, as a girl is fond of hearing 
her ‘fortune told” by a gipsey. Both have some strange, indefinable 
notion (although they would not own it for the world) that they will 
gain acquaintance with the shadow of something (the which, even were 
it but a shadow, might well stir their blood) tincturing their whole lives 
and running through their whole fates, the mark, the seal, the evidence 
of good fortune or of evil destiny—the indication of sunshine or of 
cloud. 

And thus it comes to pass, that even when the gambler or the specu- 
lator has lost largely, he cannot yield the hope that the tide will turn, 
and prosperity will yet smile upon him. He has so completely pros- 
trated himself before chance, that he cannot think but that, patiently 
enduring, he will in time be taken by the hand and led gloriously to sue- 
cess. Alas! if we but allow the judgment to become ever so little warped, 
how strong is the tendency to complete paralysis; if our moral yision be 
aa dimmed, how much have we to fear lest total blindness should quickly 
ollow! 

We know the faces of some of these men who hang about the locality 
we have mentioned. Pale, haggard faces they are, too, many of them, 
Our heart is touched with sorrow as we regard them. We draw a little 
picture in our mind, and sit down to look at it. Wesee a comfortable 
and happy home—we observe a slight cloud coming over that home—we 
see it settling thereon—we see disquiet and anxiety, like noisome reptiles, 
creeping therein—we see misfortune whining at the door—we see ruin 
peeping in at the windows—we see destruction playing with the weapon 
with which very quickly he will dash the whole tenement to the ground. 
Oh, Speculation! you were the cloud from which issued all these evils. 
You have much to answer for. How many darkened homes, how many 
broken hearts, how many accursed graves prematurely occupied tell of 
thy working, and are traceable to thee ! 
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SEVASTOPOL 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Fatty is Sevastopol—the Russian’s pride ! 
The troubled waters dark with slaughter swell, 
Christian and Othman have their prowess tried— 
Christian for freedom leagued with iafidel 
Against ambition, dearest imp of hell ! 
Tall shadows o’er the field of conflict spread, 
Their far-off images depicturing well 
Pale wanderers shuddering by their comrades dead, 
And those who living bleed upon a scene so dread. 


Above the clouds enwreath their volumes deep, 
Like folding banners of the routed host ; 
The weary sun gone to his fiery sleep, 
The combat rests before each tented post : 
Wild is the Russian cry that “all is lost,” 
The night wind bears along their trramph’s dirge, 
While as if grieved, one bloody purpose crost, 
The lurid streaks that on the horizon merge, 
Seem fiends that angry scowl along the battle’s verge. 


Hush’d is the conflict’s roar, the parting day, 
That late flash’d brightly on each living head, 
Now sheds, as if in fear, a tremulous ray, 
By rampart, trench, and post, upon the dead 
Of the torn battle-field—where prostrate lay 
That double-headed monster, the foul bird,* 
The chosen emblem of the Russian herd, 
Dabbled in blood, and fluttering piteously : 
Whule kindred vampires in fell swoop come down, 
To share a draught of gore in the deserted town. 


Fall’n is Sevastopol! The southern breeze 
The tidings northward bears. Weep, youthful Czar— 
No longer listen to the clarion sound 
Of vain parades—haste to the ensanguined ground !— 
Spur on thy charger till thy vision sees 
How red ambition piles the graves of war, 
Mark o’er the waters thy retiring slaves, 
No aid relieves, no reckless courage saves ! 


Now the wan heart of flight is faint and low, 
And the lost city left—now loudly flow 
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* The Russian eagle is black, and borne with two heads on the national flag. 


“* Bearing two beaks, the better to devour,” says the Italian poet of a similar em- 
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A thousand discords, with the blood-chok’d cries 
Of wounded warriors in their agonies, 
And shouts of conquest, and the murky air 
Shaken by detonations, that despair 
Kindles ’mid dead, and dying, and the bands 
From Britain, Franee, and their auxiliar lands, 
Who with undaunted spirits hew their way 
Through wreck, and fire, and death, with matchless constancy. 


Call’d by remorse from memory’s sepulchre 
Grasping the East, his soul unsanctified, 

Looks from on high amidst the blackened air, 

Thickened from smoke and flame, above the stir 
In the doomed city, late his hope and pride, 
The grief-struck spirit Russia deified. 

Around this phantom of the “ best of kings” — 
The courtiers phrase when nothing is denied— 

Black vultures flap in hope their dreary wings 

To feast upon the hearts and fat of men*— 


Deep groan’d the recreant shade back to his dust again, 


Fall’n is Sevastopol! and there are laid 
Too many veteran chiefs in arms allied, 
Too many youthful lives in courage tried, 
Their debts of early expectation paid. 
The unredeeming sleep is over those 
Whom sorrow weeps that she must weep in vain!— 
There peacefully enwrapt in “ dread repose,” 
Lie side by side, in calmness, friends and foes, 
Their late hot blood turn’d ice within the vein 
Valor shall warm no more, nor glory cheat again. 


Fall’n is Sevastopol! But see a gleam, 
The lightning glance of a flashing stream,— 
The earth uptorn and the rocking ground !— 
Whence issues that fiercely bickering flame ? 
Whence comes that rolling, crashing sound P— 
*Tis the echo deep from hill and bay, 
*Tis the signa! of power past away, 
*Tis the retribution of Sinopé !— 
The ships he sinks, the town flames high, 
His hope, his power, his race o’erpast, 
The suicide strikes himself at last— 
So scorpions sting themselves and die ! 


—— —— ———- —_ 


* “Qn sait jusqu’a quel point les Russes portent leur vénération pour St. 
Nicolas. I] a semblé long-temps partager leurs hommages avec la divinité, et tél 
Russe dans ses priéres s’adressait plutét 4 ce saint qu’ Dieu méme !” So says 
a well-known writer on Russia. 
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OOCGASIONAL NOTPS ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


IV.—CvuvVILLIER-FLEURY. 


Tne extremity of the House of Orleans was the opportunity of M. 
Cuyillier-Fleury, It is on the staunch devotedness with which he has 
written them up, that his reputation as a pone journalist mainly depends ; 
on his thorough-going sympathy with Louis Philippe the monarch and 
the man—his promptitude to explain away objections to Citizen King- 
craft, to expose black spots or weak points in the conduct of the ex-king’s 
foes, and to put the fairest construction (fairest, artistically, not always 
ethically speaking’) on his most questionable measures and least defensible 
policy, with cand energy and ingenuity labouring to make the worse 

pear the better reason. The empressement of M. Fleury’s apologetics 
for a fallen house has given a mark and interest to his writings which 
their intrinsie value would hardly, perhaps, have secured, or not by so 
direct a route. 

The judgments of men on Louis Philippe seem to him a mass of contra- 
dictions. The king, he says, was mild and benevolent, and was the 
object of fierce hatred ; merciful, and was not forgiven for any of his acts 
of amnesty ; liberal, and fell from the throne with the reputation of a 
greedy and intolerant autocrat; devoid of petites) ambition, and re- 

we with guilty personal motives for his opposition to the elder 

ourbons ; large-hearted and large-handed in his expenditure, and charged 
with avarice ; loyal and candid to indiscretion, and in return stigmatised 
with a nickname due to degrading finesse; true to his ministers to the 
uttermost limits of his prerogative, and accused of duplicity and perfidy ; 
brave even to imprudenee, and upbraided with haying left in the scabbard, 
on a day of émeute, through cowardice of heart and head, the sword that 
could have saved France. ‘King Louis Philippe has had the lot of 
Aristides. Men wearied of hearing him called the Just.” In him France 
possessed a ruler who was an “ able politician, in no sense a charlatan, a 
man of serious and positive character, extremely active and far-seeing, 
who was content to govern in accordance with the laws, to protect the 
interests of all classes,—saying to his people: ‘ Live in tranquillity ; sow, 
labour, enrich yourselves in trade. Write books, and try to do so in 
good French; paint pictures, and carry them to my galleries. Be free, 
and. respect freedom. Be religious, and respect conscience. Be liberal 
without agitating the state, Be men of Progress, if you will, provided 
7 that the better you would have be not a corruption of the good you 

ave.” ” 

No wonder, then, if the Revolution of ’48 shocked M. Fleury to the 
centre of his being. If it took Europe by surprise in general, him it took 
by surprise in particular. Its agents, whatever their antecedents, are one 
and all odious to him; one of his chiefest consolations being, thence- 
forward, to write them down. Hence it is, that at Lamartine, as auto- 
biographer and novelist, he makes such a dead-set. If he allows (as he 
does) Lamartine to be a great poet, it is in respect of the “ admirable 
spontaneity” of his genius; it is because he has received in no common 
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measure that sacred fire which makes the poet, because he has known how 
to ixJuence by the power of inspiration a cold and selfish age, and to pour 
out streams of song on an arid, adust soil. Poetry, with Lamartine, is all 
in all. There is not a single nook or corner in his mind, our critic 
maintains, not a recess in his memory, where poetry is without a local 
habitation,—not one fibre of his heart but trembles and thrills at its 
touch ; it flows with his blood, and permeates his entire frame; it pene- 
trates, suffuses, saturates his being; it transforms his passions, beliefs, 
ideas, opinions, everything in fact, even to experience itself, which does 
not act upon him as upon other men, into brilliant dreams ; for experience 
itself makes him, not wiser, but more poetical ; it does not leaye his mind 
riper in judgment, but merely adds to its prolific power; he is not 
matured by experience, but heated; it exalts, without instructing him, 
‘In public affairs, M. de Lamartine has never heen other than a poet. 
He was so alike in his stand for and against government. When he put 
his hand to the work of revolution, he was still the poet,—that is to say, 
he brought to his work nothing but the dreams of a chimerical mind, 
the emphasis of a sophist, the grudges of a wounded heart. And when 
at length the government of France fell, bit by bit, from his hands, he 
took to reign on a throne of metaphors. ‘ You are only a minstrel! go 
along and sing!’ cried a workman at the Hotel de Ville. This moé, re- 
lated by the minstrel himself, accurately defines the sort of capacity he 
has exhibited as politician and as minister. He has not governed, he has 
sung.” 

Poetical genius, it is readily owned, is a signal gift of Heaven. But 
the more that poetical genius is a special faculty, su generis, the greater 
its incompatibility with an administrative career. So argues M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury : a his utter want of faith in a statesman of the Lamartine 
type—a compound of prophet, poet, and chevalier-—a nature at once 
Ossianic and Oriental, dreamy as the North, radiant as the South,— 
fraught with the genius of improvisation, speaking a mixed dialect of 
abstractions and metaphors, full of scorn for the time, of contempt for 
science. ‘In like manner as M. de Lamartine rose to power, so he fell. 
He lost it just as he had gained it, and for the same reasons, from his 
indulgence in chimeras, his faith in dreams, his Pindaric confidence (the 
fee-simple of poets) in the power of vague ideas and hollow speechifica- 
tion. He fell because he undertook to guide the chariot of the sun.” 
Phaeton was a fast young man, and came down with 4 crash. Ae 
Phaeton . .. volvitur in preceps. Another sun must rise on mid-day, 
to take the place of his sun that went down while "twas yet day, and 
attract the regards of those who must have a rising sun to worship. The 
ex-charioteer, meanwhile, being at leisure to chew the cud of bitter fancy 
already ruminated by the General in the Walpurgis-Night : 

Whao is there can rely upon the nation, 
How t soe’er hath been its obligation ? 
*Tis with the people as with women, they 
To rising stars alone their homage pay.* 


And what of M. de Lamartine’s erotics in prose? The Confidences and 
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* Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
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a are both subjected to a severe cross-examination, and neither 
ss - The essay “Of Love in the Life and in the 
Writings of M. de Lamartine,” denies the tender passion therein illustrated 
to be at all. The hero's first love, for Lucy, is pronounced a mere 
amour de téte; his second, for Graziella, a aul indulgence 
of the fancy ; his third (for of course he is Raphael), for Julie, an extra- 

pe | delusive unreality. He is convicted of coldness, heartlessness, 
h complacency. He has described Graziella admirably, as a painter : 
but how has he treated her, asa man? By his own avowal, slightingly. 
Youth, he pleads in extenuation, is often too youthful to love; it is years 
that bring the considerate heart as well as the philosophic mind. The 
theory with which he accounts for, and would excuse, his treatment of 
Graziella, is, that true love is the fruit of mature life, autumn fruit, fruit 
that is in season only at fall of leaf. This theory M. Fleury denounces 
as a “ sensual glorification of ae hairs,” an “ amorous apotheosis 
of the middle-aged man.” And exclaims: “ The homicidal pride of 
believing himself beloved, the vanity which at its leisure hollows out an 
obscure grave, the aristocratic scorn of a young man of family, the seared 
heart that, after forty years, propounds a theory as to its own emptiness, 
Winter calumniating Spring, the god Terminus bantering the goddess 
Hebe,—such are the characteristies of this history, the history of a cruel 
caprice, that begins with a day’s fishing in the Bay of Naples, and ends 
with the following ridiculous invocation to senile love, over the grave of 
a girl whom her young love has laid there: ‘Ah! man, when too young, 
is incapable of love! ‘There is more wanton sap and wavering shade in 
the young plants of the forest; there is more fire in the old heart of the 
oak!’ 

“The ‘heart of the oak!’” interrupts our critic, in an indignant 
apostrophe—“ The ‘heart of the oak! .. . Ah! ’tis you!” 

Of “ Raphael,” he opens his review with the remark: “ My talented 
friend, Paul de Molénes, has written a lively and touching analysis of it, 
in the Journal des Débats. I only recur to it from my own point of 
view, a Diogenes, lantern in hand, peering about for the heart we have 
been speaking of.” Diogenes uses his lantern in vain. Heart, in 
“ Raphael,” seems to him a negative quantity, or worse. Tis verdict 
on the book will not be accounted too cynical this side the Channel, 
where, thank God, we are Pre-Raphaelites in such questions of art. 

M. Cuvillier-Fleury has a turn for sarcasm, and cannot refrain from 
cultivating the gift when a Lamartine, héros et historien, is before him. 
“ To create a revolution,” says Lamartine, “one must be either a villain, 
a madman, or a god.” This is just the kind of sentence M. Fleury 
fastens on with avidity. He says of it, “ History’s verdict upon M. de 
Lamartine will be, Not a villain, not a god; for he was the most humane 
of men, and of his creative powers the utmost result was chaos. Not a 
villain, then, not a god, but the greatest poet of modern times!” He 
indulges it freely too, at the expense of M. Louis Blanc, of whose self- 
portraiture he remarks, that Hannibal, Hercules, St. Vincent de Paul, 
Cicero, and Aristides, might each put in a claim for the features they 
have severally contributed to it. Nothing tickles him more than when 
he can assist at a “row” between two such co-agitators as a Lamartine 
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and a Louis Blanc. He enjoys it more than the quarrel in Molidére 
between Tvrissotin and Vadius: 


Triss, Allez, petit grimaud, barbouiller du papier ! 
Vad. Allez, rimeur de halle, opprobre du métier ! 


The “go along with you!” of Molidre’s litigants is nothing to the 
“ vou’re another!” &c., &e., of the Provisional Government infer se: our 
critic watches each retort courteous, and weighs each well-planted blow, 
and appraises each hard hit, with all the zest of an habitué of the ring. 
A match between Louis Blane and Proudhon he also finds rich in interest, 
recording with an almost audible smack of the lips, and triumphant 
chuckle, how M. Proudhon calls M. Louis Blanc “the most ignorant, the 
most conceited, the most shallow, the most impudent, the most nauseating 
of rhetoricians,” and how M. Louis Blane exclaims in return, ‘Con- 
ceited sophist! you ridiculous Erostratus! you simpleton of a Zoilus! 
ou impostor! you raven in quest of bloody provender! you man of 
prey!” &c. His satire finds —_ in the career of M. Eugéne Sue— 
studying the misery of the people in the luxurious retirement of his 
belalote, and denouncing the insolence of wealth from the height of his 
tilbury; a daintily-gloved moralist, of irreproachable frisure, in shiny 
boots, a bourgeois-grand-seigneur, a ee in ruffles. Victor 
Hugo comes under its stroke, for meddling with those who are given to 
change, and resigning the substance of literary fame (such as it was) 
for the shadow (in Ais case, as “the lieutenant of M. Lagrange,” the 
mere shadow of a shade) of political notoriety. So does M. David 
(d’Angers), for a similar course of im-policy. So do various other can- 
didates for popular good-will, and self-constituted instructors of the 
people,—some of whose conciones ad populum are, to our critic, as 
unattractive in style as in matter; for he owns himself one who finds 
Jean La Fontaine clearer than M. Louis Blane, and Pascal’s Pensées 
more on a level with the intelligence of the people than the Triatle of 
M. Pierre Leroux, and a hundred times as much useful thought, practical 
advice, true and popular feeling, in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” as in all 
the romances of Eugéne Sue put together, adding thereto those of La- 
martine, whether already published or yet to be composed. 

Impatient of the sentimental, his demand is for the practical. He re- 
jects Lamartine’s “ Genevieve,” accordingly, as the type of those virtues 
which are made up rather of imagination and fantasy than of duty and 
instinct : what the people want, he says, is action, a practical spirit, care 
for the truthful, worship of the possible ; there is no time in private life to 
be finical and romantic. He remembers how Barére loved tlowers—(“ I 
adore flowers,” wrote blood-stained, fleeting, perjured Bertrand, “and I 


think with Marguerite de Valois: 


Les fleurs sont un livre, un miroir ; 
Les fleurs ont une Ame... . 


in Spring I see the signal for the secret alliance of their souls and their 
sympathies”)—he remembers, too, how Collot d’Herbois loved straw- 
berries, and how Billaud-Varennes was seen in a flood of tears at the de- 
cease of his parrot—a touching spectacle duly improved by M. Ponsard, 


who afirms that 
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On aura pour Billaud une moindre rigueur ; 
La passion l’excuse ; on sent en lui du caeur ! 

M. Cuvillier-Fleury is too polite and too French to use to the letter our 
Mr. Burchell’s monosyllable on such occasions, but in the spirit of it he 
cordially concurs; Fudge! paraphrased in French, is as distinctly over- 
heard from his lips, when maudlin sentiment is on the carpet, as its racy, 
rough and ready, English self was, from the lips of Goldsmith’s disguised 
chevalier, whenever Miss Caroline Wilhelmina Skeggs indulged anew in 
a favourite bit of sham. He speaks out his mind against the morbid and 
the mischievous in literature and politics—whether it be Victor Hugo's 

allery of penitent or réhabilitées prostitutes, the adulterous, incestuous 
Tncratis nal the courtesan Marion de l’Orme, the actress Thisbe, 
&c.; or history’s effort to whitewash (with a fruitless “Out, damned 
spots !”) the memory of France’s leading Terrorists—of whom he affirms, 
that they have not paid too dear, when the price is repentance, and life 
itself, at the turning of the tide against themselves: for, when history, 
he exclaims, “ when complaisant history covers faces such as these with 
a mask of virtue and generosity, I say it is the right of criticism to pluck 
aside that mask, and to show the naked form.” Revolutionary tendencies 
he is ever prompt to waylay and confront. He takes pains in collecting 
from Guizot’s ** English Revolution” a mass of evidence to illustrate the 
inconstancy of opinions and the fragility of conscience in times visited by 
the storms of revolution. “M. Guizot,” he says, “does not seem to have 
specially sought, in his history of the English Revolution, for the lesson | 
find there ; ut he furnishes it unsought. Everywhere in his pages we 
light on this feeling of man’s incurable weakness during great public 
convulsions ; everywhere a confession of the degradation induced by this 
sickly over-excitement of social life.” Explaining his own political views, 
our author spurns as a dream Napoleon’s (imputed) prediction, that this 
agél Europe of ours has no alternative but to become republican or 
cossack ; and asserts, to the contrary, that the civilisation of Europe is 
more than ever monarchical, whatever its opinions may be, and that 
federalism is the only rock on which we are in real danger of splitting. 
If he allows the feasibility of a republic in a great State to be yet a pro- 
blem in France and the nineteenth century, he eagerly insists on the fact 
that in England at least, and in the seventeenth century, the problem was 
solved once for all and in a sufficiently summary manner : no one, he con- 
tends, except perhaps Ludlow among honest dreamers, no one at that time 
taking in earnest a phantom begotten of civil war; no one mistaking 
for a stable government what was the revolt of a parliamentary army, 
or, later, the preetorian rule of army versus parliament, or, again, the 
. rey mutilations’ of an Assembly in its demi-semi-embodiment 
as a “ Rump,” or, finally, the despotic protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
The demagogue, as may be me ar is his aversion; demagogue 
arts, means, and ends, the frequent subject of his strictures. Whether 
the trade be taken up by a Marat, after an apprenticeship to royalism ; or 
by a Collot d’Herbois, fresh from the coulisses; or by a Eugéne Sue, 
connecting it with the mission of romance-writer; or ya La Mennais, 
with that of evangelist ; whether it be adopted in a spirit of ambition or 
of wrong-headedness, in consequence of irritation or extravagant theories, 
by wilful agitators or by shallow-pated fools; always, and in all cases, he 
is ready to denounce and to warn. Describing the capitulation of 
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Verdun, and the suicide of its governor, he says: “ Verdun has capitu- 
lated. Beaurepaire is dead. ose fault is it? The Convention, &c., 
accuse the king, Louis XVI. General Galbaud accuses the garrison of 
the place, &c. Fouquier-Tinville accuses the virgins of Verdan. But in 

int of fact there was only one culprit in the case—one that nobody 
then dared to prosecute, and one that even at the present day it is not 
always prudent to accuse. ‘This culprit is la démagogie, It is this 
which has disorganised France, dismantled’ her strongholds, and substi- 
tuted political for military spirit in the bosom of her armies.” ‘He scouts 
the practice of modern historians to impute all the blame of révolutionary 
excesses to the Revolution itself, making ‘a scapegoat of an abstraction. 
They are wrong, he contends; the most vehement of anti-reyolutionary 
historians haye not exaggerated the critnes of revolutionary heroes : 
these crimes were no abstraction, but the acts of living men. “ Not that 
they were all systematically wicked and bloodthirsty. They. were ‘all 
incurably common-place. It was the sense of their mediocrity that urged 
them on to extravagance; it was their vanity that precipitated them into 
violence ; it was the irritation, of that inferiority which, in the face of 
such prodigious events, could not but recognise itself, that flung them, 
like certain Casars in the decline of the Roman Empire, into all the ex- 
travagances of passion, folly, and pride.” ‘Those, he says, who’ preside 
over such an epoch, have no need to be superior men; it is enough for 
them to be terrible; they can do without the means’ of commanding 
respect, not without the means of om Tp horror. | “It isthe case with 
all ‘tyrannies born of anarchy, popular or military. Every man whom 
native genius fails to sustain at a certain height, resorts to crime fora 
support. For one Cromwell, or one Bonaparte, how’ many Caracallas ! 
For one conqueror, how many executioriers! For one legislator, how 
many stage-players !” 

If he undertakes a review of such a book as Eugéne Sue’s' “ Mysteries 
of the People,” which, per se, he accounts beneath criticism, it is merely 
because it is calculated to exercise an “abnormal” influence upon a 
people in an “abnormal” state,—a people that, at the time of 
its publieation and transient popularity, were “amusing themselves 
by throwing over, every morning, the idols of the night before,’ and 
offering incense to-day to the shams of yesterday’—in‘‘a country 
where “immorality, scandal, hyperbolical pfide, unrestrdined’ passion, 
shameless extravagance, blundering ignoratice, the poet's vanity and the 
novelist’s inconsistency, each in its turn seryed as stepping-stone for the 
most unjustifiable ambition.” ‘With like purpose’ hé’ comments ‘oh the 
later proceedings of Victor Hugo and Lamartine, and the pamphlets arid 
politics of the Louis Blancs, Ledru Rollins, Daniel Stertis, Protidlions, ééc. 


Igyupoy oxAos eat’ ovk exes Se vovr. 

) Pause ere ye rive, 
With strength of fever, things embedded long 

In social being; you'll uproot no form 

With which the thoughts and habits of weak mortals 
Have long been twined, witliout the bleeding rent 
Of thousand ties which to the common heart 

Of nature link it; wrench’d, perchance you'll mock 
A clumsy relic of forgotten days, 

While you have scatter’d in the dust unseen 

A thousand living crystals. 


Nov.—vVOL. Cy. NO. CCCCXIX. Y 
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in ieee come ee ra ep it is M. Cavillier- 
Fleury’s object to present the truest and com of those enfants 
perdus of anarchy who, though never attataing sma in a or 
serious influence in government, yet greedy of fame and fuss, ambitious 
of credit and importance, the scourge of their country, the torment of 
their neighbours, traitors to their friends, and at the last cutting their 
own throats, —torches that burn but light not, vaim and mediocre minds 
pining with envy of the highest class, presumptuous marplots peevish at 
their own impotence, puny in action, but who, carried away by the 
violence themselves have unloosed, stake at the terrible game of revo- 
lution-making not only their life, but the honour of their memory. The 
critic has no mente Oe with Camille’s advocates and apologists, with 
that can recommend him to mercy, or judges that can pass a 
light sentence upon him. Camille did indeed, he remarks, seek to stem 
the stream of blood that flooded France—but it was when it threatened 
to carry him away in its torrent rage-——when the Terror, of which he 
the apostle, oat to menace him. Then it was that a profound 
compassion seized him. But a man who for five years had been the 
indefatigable agent of a ruthless, murderous system; who had created, 
before Marat, a journalism devoted to plunder, assassination, and terror- 
ism; 18 he to be judged by the last of his numerous writings, by that 
which personal affright imspired in cxtremis to his tottering ambition and 
his desponding heart? Is a man who saw so much blood mingled with 
the waves of that corrosive ink which flowed from his pen, adequately 
to be judged by the tears he sheds at the moment of his fall, and when 
the knife he has sharpened is turned against himself ? Camille Desmou- 
lins is, by our author's estimate, a prominent representative of a race of 
men who, no longer in their proper rank, multiply in the midst of public 
turmoil, and appear to sally out of crevices in the quaking earth. And 
the worst among these déclass¢és ave those whom fortune elevates without 
at the same time elevating their soul,—those, in fact, whom political 
importanee and revolutionary popularity bring forward in all their 
native mediocrity and incapacity. Camille was one of these. “ Nature 
had cast him in one of those moulds whence there never issue men pre- 
destined to the work of founding or governing empires. He was an 
artist, a man of letters, nothing more—and this was much, would he 
but have confmed himself to it; one of those artists who burn Rome for 
the sake of enjoying a spectacle, one of those men of letters who are 
capable, as he has shown, of following out the triumph of a verbal period, 
the success of a mere mot, though it lead them through the ruins of a 
throne and ‘the life-blood of a king.” M.C. Fleury repudiates the 
notion of Camille’s having actually “ repented” of his complicity in the 
Terror. If in the third number of the Viewa Cordelier the trumpet of 
reaction gave no uncertain sound, the fifth renews all the old ways and 
means of the attorney-general of the Lanterne. In this fifth number, 
Grand discours justificatif de Cam. Desmoulins aux Jacolins, the 
writhing pamphleteer “no longer apes moderation. He no longer 
grimaces in the cause of mercy. He is himself again. He has fired off 
his piece (his No. 3), and is in a fright. He now prostrates himself be- 
fore the strong, and again butchers the weak. He is again the Merry- 
Andrew of yore, Triboulet with his bells, but ‘Triboulet with a new stock 
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of sadness and tirades of sensibility which make him resemble, at times, 
the hero in ‘ Le Roi s’ Amuse’ of Victor Hugo.” And this man is to be 
absolved by posterity because, forsooth, he published a translation af a 
few terse lines from Tacitus, but with a prophylactic prologue and an 
antidotal epilogue which disavowed their import! “It is for this bit of 
prose now in stereotype for sixty years past, that Camille Desmoulins is 
accredited with a heroism to which his whole existence gave the lie, and 
which even his death,—in an age when every one died well, and when 
his young wife could have given him a lesson of courage in the presence 
of the executioner,—which, alas, even his death has not justified !” 

The judgment here passed upon Camille will be, M. Nisard declares, 
the final one. It strips from off his cowering form, shred by shred, 
every sheltering rag of “extenuating circumstances.” Under his appeal 
for a milder system we are tavght to see, first, a mere idle sort of hu- 
manity, worth little enough in a man who has reached his ends, and has 
no personal interest in a prolongation of the evil means by which he 
reached them ; and next, the fear of one who would secure, in public 
opinion, some support against the threatening progress of a system 
against which his protests fail to tell, and between which and himself a 
breach has been made he lacks time to heal. M. Nisard remarks too, 
that while Danton and Rebespierre still have their admirers, the one for 
his grand service in the horrors of September, the other for the disdainful 
“integrity” wherewith he masked his ambition and his jealous feelings, 
Camille, on the other hand, is disavowed by even the revolutionary party, 
while it is getting too late in the world’s day for the conservative party 
to adopt their outcast, to take their leavings. ‘“ For my own part,” he 
says, ‘I confess that, except perhaps Barére, who was as cowardly as 
Camille Desmoulins, without Camille's cleverness, I know not a single 
personage more hateful than this epicurean journalist, who made such a 
good thing of his homicidal pages: true type of those who, by the 
spurious rage and the calumnies to which they owe their good dinners, 
summon the people into the streets, and then, he fight raging at the full, 
can find no ies deep enough to hide themselves in.” 


Et quand il pleut du fer, tous ces précheurs de guerre 
Ont toujours le secret d’étre a l’abri des coups. 


Camille’s jesting vein increases the odium in which he is held. “If | 
must choose,” adds Nisard, “I almost think I should prefer, of the two, 
the declamation of the school of Robespierre. This declamation was at 
least sometimes sincere ; empty heads are often in earnest; and the de- 
clamatory tone may be naturally assumed at times by rude, contemptuous 
honesty, or by utopian fanaticism : but how excuse or explain bufloonery 
in such a time ? how regard a man who laughs from amid the ruins he 
has made, and jokes with the blood he is shedding?” As for the joker’s 
bearing when his turn came round for St. Guillotine,—when so dismall 

he was made, as the vulgar say, to laugh on the wrong side of his wows 
grinning mouth,—the critic is ready to make allowance for one condemned 
to die so young, and beating wildly against the bars of the prison and the 
grave; but then we only judge Camille, it is added, by the rest of those 
who died with him ; we judge him by the wife who, before the same 
tribunal, “showed nothing of fear or hope, but modestly awaited her 
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sentence ;” and, in fine, by the manner in which all those died whom his 
schemes and libels had hurried to the scaffold. 

St. Just is another “subject” upon whom M. Cuvillier-Fleury operates, 
in the province of morbid anatomy. St. Just, that “execrable young 
man,” as Lord Brougham (who has a kindness for Camille) calls him, 
was by many made a great man of, living, and a god when dead. In the 
preface to his Works it is written: ‘Thus was assassinated, at the age of 
six-and-twenty, the most virtuous of men.” Charles Nodier himself, 
good, clever, Sandt: unaffected Charles Nodier, says of St. Just—* Died 
at twenty-six, for liberty and for friendship.” “ His,”’ says Barére, “ was 
the fate of Agis and of Cleomenes.” M. Fleury, for his part, endeavours 
to re-establish some proportion between the actual worth of the man and 
his destiny. In his valuation, St. Just belonged to the same school, 
almost to the same race, as Camille, who was his model, anon his friend, 
then his accomplice, and lastly his victim,—but with more steadfastness of 
character, more of mise en scéne, a greater degree of boldness, and ambi- 
tion of a firmer grasp. ‘There is the same vanity of authorship, though 
with inferiority of style, learning, and Gallic effervescence ; the same 
feverish thirst for cclebrit , the same sophistic blundering, the same 
coarse opposition to all established authority, sacred or profane, the same 
egotism applied to public life, and excited to fury by the slightest obstacle. 
The great distinction between the two was, that Camille Desmoulins was 
never thoroughly in earnest, while St. Just was, and was felt to be, 
sternly, ruthlessly so ; felt to be so by all in that day of trouble and rebuke 
and blasphemy and blood, when 


Murder from his hideous den 
Would come abroad and talk to men: 
Till creatures born 
For good (whose hearts kind Pity nursed), 
Would act the direst crimes they cursed 
But yester-morn.* 


Whether the fault rests with himself, or with the poor human nature 
of his readers, or both, so it is, that M. Fleury is less interesting, and 
manifests less distinctive talent, when occupied with the gentle miscellanies 
and amenities, than with the strifes and seditions of literature. He has 
essayed Dante, the married life of Henry VIII., the cloister life of 
Charles V., the convent life of Madame de Maintenon, the court life of 
Daniel de Cosnae,—generally speaking with more of diligence than effect. 
Of his later études, however, may be mentioned, as lively and characteristic, 
those devoted to the Memoirs of Joseph Bonaparte—(ably illustrating 
the contrast of character between him and the Head of the family 
—Napoleon evidently born for empire, Joseph for subordination—the 
former for attaining the summit of power in politics, administration, 
diplomacy, and war, the latter for holding a first-class place in respectable 
mediocrity t)—of Marshal Soult, and of that speculative, dashing, effer- 
vescent man of many parts, M. Je Docteur Véron. 





* Barry Cornwall. 
t “Napoleon present, it is he who is King of Spain: Napoleon gone, it is Soult, 
Masséna, Victor, Lannes, Suchet, Lefebvre, Bessidres, all his generals in turn, 
anybody, everybody in a word, except—Joseph.”— Nouvelles Etudes. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE, 


A HISTORY. 


XI. 


CONVERSATIONS AT WANSTEAD. 


PLEASANT were the evenings at Wanstead, for never had three 
human beings met who were so desirous of making each other happy, or 
by whom happiness was better deserved. 

Mr. Fairfield was gradually withdrawing from business. 

He had placed the less important of his affairs under the management 
of his clerk, Mr. Hartley, who had now the prospect of forming a partner- 
ship that was likely to maintain the high and time-known reputation of 
the office; and the thoughts of Mr. Fairfield and his daughter were 
directed more than ever to their projected tour. 

“ We have had so many things to talk about,” said Ellen, at one of 
their meetings, “that I have always forgotten, Mr. Whitmore, to ask 
you for the description which you were going to give me the night my 
father sent us all so unceremoniously to our rest.” 

“ What was that?” said Blake ; “oh, about De Lamartine; but you 
must certainly have seen it in the papers at the time. And yet it is 
strange how little notice they take of such things. Give them some 
horrible murder, and the subject seems inexhaustible. I recollect having 
been present, a year or two since, at a public dinner, when amongst the 
os were some of the finest intellects of the age. Campbell—whose 

aculties, alas! were obscured by tavern wine—hal made a speech, of 
which one-half consisted of brilliant thoughts clothed in such words as a 
oet only—and only such a poet as himself—could have chosen, while 
the other half was a mass of incomprehensible absurdities ; and when he 
had sat down, more laughed at than cheered, Lord Mahon, with graceful 
nerosity, his speech interspersed with happy quotations from the great 
fyrist’s works, had come forward to the rescue, bringing down a tempest 
of applause which was intended as much for Campbell as himself, and 
giving the most beautiful instance of one fine mind paying its homage to 
another that I ever witnessed. And Washington Irving, with the deli- 
cate art that throws an interest over trifles, had pleaded his utter in- 
ability to address a public meeting. And Moore, with quiet humour, his 
homely features lighted into brilliance by the spirit within, had said well 
the little he thought it necessary to say. And there was the venerable 
Hallam, and the genial Lover, and the poet-souled Talfourd, and the 
kind-hearted romancer James, and one who, rich in his own success, is 
prodigal of his praise to others, and the pleasantest of editors that a con- 
tributor ever approached ; and many of them had spoken. There were 
the titled of foreign lands, and the nobility and royalty of our own. I[ 
could have written out nearly all that had been said, had I attempted it 
immediately upon returning to my hotel; but I calculated upon seeing it 
better reported in the morning papers, and to my infinite annoyance 
found no more, in any of them, than the most meagre notice. They knew 
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their readers better than I did, and their space was occupied by an 
‘ Elopement in High Life’ and ‘ A Destructive Fire in Wapping.’ 

« But now for De Lamartine. This is the third flourish of trumpets, 
and I am afraid that no great pageant will follow, after all. 

“7 had obtained a ticket of admission—through the friend I men- 
tioned—from Bonaparte’s favourite poet, the author of ‘Marius a 
Minturnes;’ but there was an ‘empressement si vif’ to be present, that 
although I was at the Institute nearly two hours before the time ap- 
pointed, I found the tribune in which I was entitled to a seat completely 
occupied, and had te be content with an upper gallery. The struggle 
for admission into the body of the hall was tremendous. Ladies of the 
first rank and fashion, splendidly dressed, were in actual confliet with the 
soldiers on guard in attempting to possess themselves of the places re- 
served for members of the Academy. One of them—after the manner of 
the Great Condé before the trenches at Fribourg—threw her feathered 
bonnet towards the place she wished to occupy, and, the soldiers. catching 
the ‘ sentiment,’ she was allowed to pass, amidst the applauses of her eom- 
panions. The heat was oppressive ;- and, for some time, like Don Carlos 
in * Hernani,’ 

J’entendais trés-mal, mais j’étouffais trés-bien. 


At last two o’clock came ; and Baron Cuvier, a handsome and intelligent- 
looking eld man, took the chair, supported on one side by the secretary 
‘perpetuel,’ M. Andrieux, the dramatist. As soon as the president had 
declared the meeting duly constituted, M. de Lamartine rose. 

“You wished me to describe his appearance. He is tall, gracefully 
formed, and has a face of ‘ Werter-like’ beauty and expression. He was 
habited in the costume of the Academy, a black coat bordered by an 
embroidery of green foliage, and wore a dress sword. His discourse con- 
tained eye of great eloquence, delivered with a melancholy earnest- 
ness which was very impressive. It was an éloge of his predecessor, M. 
Daru, with a defence of his own opinions in poetry and literature ; and, 
after it had been well replied to by M. Cuvier, the business of the day 
coneluded with the recitation of some passable stanzas on Greece by M. 
Pierre le Brun. Amongst the distinguished persons who were pointed 
out to me were the Duke of Ragusa, Chateaubriand, Royer-Collard, 
David the Sculptor, and Casimir Delavigne. What can I tell more? 
The scene of their proceedings, was a handsome rotunda, ornamented 
with statues of Bossuet and Fénélon; and this is all that I remember of 
one of the pleasantest of the few days which I then passed in France.” 





**Do you think we should go to Paris jirst?” inquived Ellen, looking 
up from the map that lay before her. 

“I think not,” said Blake. “1 would rather counsel your seeing’ some 
parts of Holland and Belgium, resting in Paris as your first climax. 
Then make your way to the Rhine, and through as much of Germany as 
you can conveniently accomplish, wintering in Rome, and passing the 
following summer at Sorrento. To go south without having been at 
Paris would be as bad as leaving England without having been in 
London ; and, by the time you have reached Rome, you will have seen as 
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much of the three great families of what the Americans (in a phrase 
complimentary to the land of their fathers) call continental Europe, as 
will prepare you for making their further acquaintance.” 

“ Pray, father,” said Ellen, ‘when do you think we can set out ?” 

“The shrubs near the gate,” replied Mr. Fairfield, “do not yet give 
early signs of spring; and it will be the spring following, I am afraid, 
before we ean leave England.” ' 

“ That’s a long time to think of,” said Ellen. 

‘Longer, I should venture to suggest,” said Blake, “than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Your arrangements” (addressing Mr. Fairfield) “are 
very satisfactory; and, as it appears to me, nearly completed.” 

“Will you spare time,” ‘asked Mr. Fairfield, “to give your counsel 
whenever the more important interests which have been under my care 
may seem to require it ?” 

** Most willingly.” 

“ No one knows so much of my affairs ; though how you have mastered 
them in so short a time I have never been able to conceive,” 

“ Simply by being so constantly with yourself; and rely upon it your 
successors shall have my best assistance and advice. You must remem- 
ber, too, that Mr. Hartley, if nota brilliant person, has a great deal of 
good sense, and—if I am not much mistaken—of good prineiple ; and 
his intended partner is said to be one of the most rising men in the 
City.” 

Then we will try to get away this year. And when,’ continued 
Mr. Fairfield, “is Mr. Lascelles to go to Vienna ?” 

“In a few weeks. And parliament, I understand, will again meet 
about the middle of this month.” 

“‘ T had oceasion to wait upon Lord Weybridge yesterday, as you are 
aware,” said Mr. Fairfield, ‘“‘ and he mentioned that they had an inten- 
tion of making some alterations in the poor-laws. 1 tell you before- 
hand, because, living as you have done in the midst of an agricultural 
union, I should think it may be a subject that must have attracted your 
attention.” 

“ A good deal,” replied Blake; ‘“ and I have seen enough of the pre- 
sent law to be satisfied as to the difliculty of working it, as well as of the 
necessity for continuing a central control. There are often changes 
required to which the money-interests of the guardians, as rate-payers, 
are opposed. In these it would be impossible to leave them to them- 
selves; and I doubt whether they should have greater power than at 
present, even in the appointment. or removal of their officers. I have seen 
valuable public servants worried into resignation merely because they 
were personally disagreeable to some Mr. Briggs or Mr. Bunker. As 
regards the immediate wants of the poor, they generally act fairly and 
kindly ; but with the best intentions they are apt to go wrong. ‘These 
loeal boards, unchecked by a controlling influence, would be like par- 
liament without a House of Lords. The system of education, too, must 
be more simple and more useful ; and then there are the very diffieult 
questions as to removability—that still-unsettled source of contiaual 
vexation and expense to the parishes, and of frequent and unnecessary 


cruelty to the poor.” 
“J have no doubt you are right,” replied Mr. Fairfield; ‘* but my 
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avocations in the City have prevented me from acquiring much practical 
information on the subject.” 

“It is a very ble piece of information to me,” interrupted 
Ellen, “ that we shall probably commence our tour this year; and as you 
have ised to assist my father, Mr. Whitmore, you must not forget 
to look sometimes at my plants and flowers.” 

“Mr. Whitmore, I am afraid, will have to attend to more important 


matters.” 
“ They will not prevent me, however,” said Blake, “ from coming to 


Wanstead very often.” 

“T shall the house, and everything about it,” added Mr. Fair- 
field, “at your disposal; and I should recommend you to come here 
occasionally for change of air.” 

*‘ J shall come,” replied Blake, “to remind me of dear friends and very 
happy hours.” 

>f en’s cheek was slightly flushed for a moment; but before it had 
passed, she had resumed her habitual calmness. 

The spring went on advancing, and Whitmore had taken his appoint- 
ment under Lord Weybridge. Arrangements were also in progress for 
Selborough ; but the 1st of June had arrived, and they were still incom- 
plete. On the 2nd, Mr. Fairfield and his daughter were to proceed 
to Dover, and Whitmore promised to accompany them. They had 
finally determined to pass through Holland, by way of Belgium, and 
after making a circuit to Paris, they were to complete the tour they had 
last projected. 

It was announced that the packet was to sail at ten the following 
morning. The previous evening was the close of a bright summer day, 
and while Mr. Fairfield was reposing at the York Hotel, Ellen and Blake 
Whitmore walked upon the shore. She reminded him of the pleasant 
days they had passed since their first acquaintance, and expressed her 
surprise that, in their many conversations, he had never, except when 
speaking of his father, made any reference to his friends at Stoke. 

* And we know,” she continued, “ that you must have friends: the 
same qualities which made my father so soon esteem you must have been 
seen by others.” 

“To you,” said Blake, ‘‘ I can now speak as I would to a sister, and 
I acknowledge that there was one attachment at Stoke far deeper than 
friendship ; but it was never upon my lips; and unless the circumstances 
in which all parties are placed should greatly change, it never will be.” 

Ellen slightly trembled ; the hand he supported pressed more heavily 
upon his arm; but, at that moment, an accident having happened to one 
of a group of children who were playing upon the beach, her thoughts 
took another direction ; and, after they had accompanied the young suf- 
ferer to its home, she returned with her companion to thie hotel. 

The next morning Blake Whitmore said his farewell to the friends he 
loved ; and lingering upon the pier, there was a last wave of the hand, 
till the packet, having passed the bar, gave a bound that almost hid her 
in the waters, and was soon eagerly pressing forward on her course. 
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XII. 
A COMPACT WITH THE EVIL ONE. 


We have so long deferred recording the marriage of Mary Redpyne, 
that it might seem as if we regretted that it should take place. 

Were these pages a mere fiction, it would be easy to dispose of the 
difficulty, even by the removal of our hero; and we should scarcely shrink 
from “the deep damnation of his taking-off;” but ours, as we have 
already remarked, is a truthful narrative, and we cannot alter its inci- 
dents without violating one of the first duties of an historian. 

It is not certain, however, that Henry Pigott really is our principal 
personage. We have undertaken the story of his life, and it will be a 
painful picture; but others are connected with it from whom we might 
prefer to choose the hero or heroine of our tale. 

At the period of his union with Mary Redpyne, respectable dissenters 
were still married like Christians (as Colonel Sibthorp would say) at 
episcopal churches—with licenses, and bridesmaids, and carriages, and 
givings-away, and signings of names, and all the other ceremonies 
thought necessary by our fathers, 

It must be supposed, then, that all these have been duly gone through; 
that the most lugubrious of feasts, a wedding breakfast, has been dis- 
cussed and despatched (for, except when enlivened by the graceful elo- 
quence of Lord Carlisle, it certainly is a lugubrious feast); and that the 

outhful couple, seated in a comfortable travelling-carriage (and not, as 
in these days, displaying their bashful happiness at a railway station), are 
on the highway to Scotland. 

They stayed in the neighbourhood of the Lakes of Laneashire and 
fenaieal long enough to see many of the hidden beauties of glen and 
waterfall which are unknown to the rapid tourist, who passes them 


probably on a rainy day, 


When tumbling torrents mock him through the mist 


as he drives on without any other evidence of their existence. And 
leaving dull Penrith and “ merry” Carlisle behind them, they proceeded to 
Edinburgh—the most picturesque of European cities, with the exception 
of Naples—and then they gazed from Stirling upon the lovely links of 
the Forth; and they had seen the romantic islands of the Clyde, and had 
revived the associations connected with Lochlomond and the Trosachs ; 
aud their course was again turned southward. 

Mary, as they rested on their usual evening walk, was confiding to her 
husband all the fresh feelings of her heart, but his thoughts were else- 
where. 

The expected vacancy had taken place in the representation of Stoke. 
Sir Jonah had come forward, and, aided by the eloquence of Mr. Bam 
and the influence of Mr. Camp (together with other influences pretty well 
known to all who have had any experience in borough elections), he had 
been returned by a small majority. 

But the Tories raged PC against him. ‘They were not super- 
abundantly affluent at Stoke, so they stirred up their party throughout 
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the county, and, with the help of their friends in Pall-Mall, a petition 
was got up which, like the 


Apres with her fatal shears, 


the member of what he had gained. 

The report of a committee deelared that he was not duly elected; and 
certain acts of mistaken or having been brought home to himself, 
he was disqualified to sit during the ma. a of the parliament. 

This defeat, after their hard-earned victory, had united the radical party 
at Stoke, and made them more powerful than before. It strengthened 
Sir Jonah’s interest, and as it seemed best under these eireumstances to 

up his connexion with the borough by the election of a friend who 
would take his seat till his own disqualification had ceased, his thoughts 
turned to Mr. Henry Pi gott, who was now called by the burgesses “ their 
—- Oar dette 2 and who had read Sir Jonah’s letter on the 

t just before Mary had poured upon his preoccupied mind the 
rm. ona. of her young affections. 

Indifferent to the expressions of her regard, “ We shall probably,” he 
said, “ have to return to Stoke for a month or two, but I must previously 
go down for a few days by myself, and in my absence I ean leave you at 
Mr. Keely's.” 

And he did leave her at Mr. Keely’s, very much to the astonishment 
of that worthy gentleman, as well as of the many who thought that had 
they themselves obtained such a prize, they should have cherished it with 
better feelings. 

“ Now, Pigott,” said Sir Jonah, when they met, “ we must understand 
each other. You know the power that I possess; but I would rather 
that we should work together through favours on my part than from fear 
on yours, I have arranged with Bam. And Mr. Camp, too, is so de- 
termined that the Tories shall be beaten, that even he has consented that 
you shall be elected if I wish it, and retain the seat till I ean again be- 
come a candidate. It is probable that you will be in parliament for some 
sessions. Your election will necessarily be attended with expense—unless 
you can reform the reformers—and you must yourself find the funds. 
But there is another matter. Your sister Helen has once refused me. 
I cannot imagine why. She has no other attachment. Blake Whitmore 
is now out of the question. If I had a disagreeable person, or an in- 
adequate income, | should not press myself upon her notice; but as it is, 
it must make part of our compact of secrecy and assistance that you 
oblige Helen to marry me. I say oblige, for I think you could convince 
her of the inexpediency of again refusing. This, however, is no child’s 
play. I must have your bond for ten thousand pounds that the condi- 
tions upon which you take your séat shall be complied with; how it may 
be expressed, we must leave to our lawyers; and when I have married 
your sister, all other papers shal] be surrendered and cancelled.” 

Henry, to whom the command of money had given a more independent 
feeling, winced at these conditions; but a vain ambition—the fruitful 
mother of meanness—induced him to submit to them. 

He then brought his bride to Abbey Grange, where he provided a 
competent establishment. 
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A day or two after their arrival he entered with Helen upon the 
disagreeable subject of Sir Jonah’s pretensions. 

Mary, to whom she had confided what had passed, remonstrated with 
him as soon as they were alone upon the cruelty and injustice of forcing 
his sister into such a connexion ; but he coldly told her that “it was 
unpleasant to him to be interfered: with in a matter that was connected 
with circumstances of which she must know that she was ignorant.” 

“TI do not think, Henry,” she gently answered, “that I ought to be 
— of them, if they so deeply concern those to whom I am now 
re 29 

“I think differently,” said Henry. And he abruptly left the room. 

The first tears of disappointed affeetion which had ever shed 
were swimming in her eyes, as she lighted a taper and retired, with a 
heavy heart, to her chamber. 

Again, and for the third time, he had resumed the subject with his 
sister; and Mrs. Pigott was also present. 

‘< Consider, my dear Helen,” he commenced, “that besides one of the 
best alliances in the county for yourself, you would: be forwarding’ my 
own views in life, and giving me the station to which my present income 
entitles me.’ 

“IT do not wish for the alliance,’”’ said Helen; “I utterly abhor it. 
And as to yourself, Henry, if yow are not satisfied with the happiness you 
already possess, you do not deserve to be happy.” 

“ But do you think it nothing, Helen, to take my first step im public 
life by going into parliament? and on such easy terms.” 

* Ay,” said Mrs. Pigott, “only conceive what a. position we shall 
oceupy.’ 

“ And merely to gratify this paltry ambition am J to be made mise- 
rable for ever?” 

“ Helen!’ cried her brother, “ you are now doing me wrong: It is 
not merely to gratify my ambition. Sir Jonah has a power over us 
which, for your own peace of mind, I am anxious you should never 
know.”’ 

“If it is to force me to submit to such a destiny, I mest know it.” 

“Foolish girl,” said Henry. “I again warn you that it is better you 
should believe yourself to be sacrificed to my personal aggrandisement 
than that you should hear the truth.”’ 

‘“¢ Nothing I have yet heard can induce my compliance ; and I cannot 
be more miserable tham in being united to Sir Jonah.” 

“Tell it then, Henry,” said Mrs. Pigott. 

“I am obliged to do so,” he replied, “for Sir Jonah will not again be 
trifled with. Know then—and I would rather have suffered anything 
than have said it—that our father was an unconvicted felon. In a 
moment of severe pressure he had forged a second set of title-deeds for 
the property at C ubleigh ; and his guilt is at present only known to Sir 
Jonah and myself.” 

Mrs. Pigott sank in her chair; and Helen, deadly pale, gasped con- 
vulsively for breath. 

“ Though his crime,” continued Henry, “is now unpunishable here, 


think of owr imfamy—our degradation in the eyes of the world—should 
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Sir Jonah make it known. Think of my position with the relations of 
my wife, to whom I bring nothing, in return for their wealth, but a 
connexion represented to have been respectable. It is bitter to tell you 
this; but you have obliged me.” 

“Henry!” said his sister, with fearful calmness, “I will marry Sir 
Jonah Foster; but do not let me see him for a day or two—and as little 
as possible. My trial is now passed.” 

She retired to her room; and when she thought of the destiny which 
awaited her, and of the visions of happiness she had pictured with Blake 
Whitmore as the companion of her life, she wept bitterly. She knew 
not that, the week following, he would pass through his native town ; 
that, at a word from him, the fetters which bound her would have dropped 
to the ground; and she prepared to submit to her fate. 


XIII. 
TO-MORROW, AS HE PURPOSES, 


Henry had grieved to see his sister’s suffering; but, disguise it as he 
might, his heart was bent upon representing Stoke Dotterell; and it was 
with no feeling of regret that he announced to Sir Jonah the probable 
accomplishment of their wishes. 

At the new writ was received; and all the noisy formalities of an 
election commenced. 

Mr. Pigott canvassed avowedly as the friend of Sir Jonah Foster; and, 
on the day of nomination, his speech was often interrupted by cries of 
“* No warming-pan !”—“ No merchant’s clerks !”——‘* No fortune-hunters !” 
—*‘‘Go home to your wife, young man !”—in addition to all those other 
insults which gentlemen who aspire to Piggy cy honours are in the 
habit of submitting to, and which on this occasion must have been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying, as his friends and family were placed in a balcony 
immediately facing the hustings. 

He was opposed by the candidate who had oppenes Sir Jonah, but the 
votes were in his favour. He was declared duly elected ; and again the 
Tories petitioned. 

There is no subject upon which silly people think so loosely as upon 
the precise significance of sums of money. ‘‘ Did you ever know any- 
thing so shocking ?” exclaimed a lady to her morning guest. ‘ The 
Tweedles, who live from hand to mouth, and can scarcely afford them- 
selves a dinner, had their house broken into last night, and were robbed 
of I don’t know how much ;—they say five thousand pounds!” And the 
world in general speak just as wildly of the fortunes of heiresses, and the 
incomes of country gentlemen. 

Mary Redpyne’s fortune has been very accurately stated; but it must 
be remembered that the income arising from such an amount could not 
well be more than three or four thousand; and merely in the income had 
her husband any participation. 

It had been arranged that they were to have passed the autumn on a 
tour through Ireland, and to have taken a house in London for the 
season; and there was a freshness in the one, and an entire novelty in 
the other, which made Mary look forward to both with delight. 

But Mr. Pigott was sufficiently acquainted with figures to know that 
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his election having involved him in certain liabilities, and the petition 
threatening him with more, he must, as a prudent man, make economical 
arrangements. 

He told Mary, therefore, that they must give up Ireland at once; and 
that, till parliament met, he should probably pass the winter either at 
Stoke or on the Continent; “for you know,” he added, “ that it is only 
by strict economy I can meet the expenses we have incurred.” 

Mary had never been used to “ strict economy,” and did not like it. 
At her father’s house there had always been means far beyond their 
wants—not merely plenty, but profusion. With all her generosity, tov, 
she could not help thinking that this was an unceremonious, and not 
very wise, mode of disposing of money that was her own; but, like a 
true-hearted woman, she submitted without a murmur. 

Whatever was to be the result of the election, Sir Jonah had per- 
formed his part of the compact; and he looked for his reward; nor did 
Helen seek to defer what appeared to be inevitable. 

The young ladies Camp were paying her a morning visit; and Miss 
Camp, under the influence of country curiosity, inquired whether Mrs. 
Pigott had not had a party on the evening of the nomination. 

“No,” said Helen, with something of surprise mingled with the serious- 
ness and depression which had now become habitual. 

‘¢ Because,” continued Miss Camp, ‘‘ Mrs. Freelove was trying to get 
up a pic-nic, in order that we might all be brought together again after 
the election, as friends, and bury (as she says) our little differences in 
forgetfulness, and it would have taken place before this if it had not beew — 
for the bad weather; and I had sent her a note by our maid, who told 
me that, as she was returning, she overtook Mr. Blake Whitmore walk- 
ing slowly from Abbey Grange. Nobody knew that he was in Stoke; 
but I desired Sarah to make inquiries, and I found that he had been 
staying a night or two at his father’s. He does not seem to have called 
upon any one.” 

This was another pang added to the we which Helen Pigott had 
suffered; but she saw no means of escaping from her fate. 

The day of the marriage was fixed, and one person—perhaps the only 
one—looked forward to it with unmitigated pleasure. 

This happy individual was Miss Annie Larkin, who had been asked to 
be bridesmaid, and had some superstitious shadowings-forth of destiny, 
which told her that the performance was to be followed by a similar one 
ere long, in which she was herself to act the heroine. 

Sir Jonah’s only = was in terminating his unfortunate connexion 
with Bessie Barton. She had always told him that she cared nothing for 
herself; that she was willing to sacrifice her happiness here and her —_ 
hereafter to her affection for him, but that she could not disgrace her 
father or bring shame upon her offspring ; and, in a moment of tender- 
ness, she had obtained from him a written promise that, if ever a child 
was born to them, he would marry her. The event was now probable, 
and he determined, whatever were the means resorted to, that this paper 
should be given up to him. 

He had spoken to her upon the subject frequently in vain, and was 
again to see her the ee — to his marriage with Helen. 

“‘ Well, Bessie,”’ said old Barton, as they stood at the door of their 


cottage, “and where are you going this evening ?” 
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“ To take home some handkerchiefs, father, that I have been working 
at the corners for the new family on the other side the common.” 

“Good night, neighbour, good night!” said a gruff voice, at some 

“ Who's that, Bessie ?” 

“ It’s only Jim Darrell,” replied his daughiter. 

“Ah! poor Jim! he’s so seldom himself that he must not be surprised 
if an old man, who has only one of his senses to trust to, should not 
always know him. But don't go yet, Besste. Jim Darrell will soon be 
off the road: Ais business doesn’t lie there, so let him pass a while. You 
have kept out of harm’s way yet, and I hope that you'll do so always.” 

“T sometimes wish, father, that I was out of this world altogether.” 

“ Bessie, my child,” eried old Barton, “what are you saying? What 
would become of your poor father if anything should happen to you ?” 

“« Ay,” said his daughter, “ it is for your sake only I would live. But 
now I must go; by this time Jim Darrell will be upon the moor. Give 
me your blessing, father.” 

“God bless you, my dear child,” said the old man. And Bessie left 
their cottage. 

About half a mile beyond it she was joined by Sir Jonah Foster. A 
little farther, and on the side opposite to Barton’s dwelling, a mass of 
rock rose close to the road, at the foot of which, basined in the rock itself, 
lay a piece of deep, dark water, about twelve feet square, called Dead- 
man’s Pool. 

As they approached it, Sir Jonah said : 

“Tam astonished, Bessie, that you should not see how much it is both 
for your interest and your father’s that you should give me up that paper. 
It was never intended by either of us that it should injure me in the way 
it might do if you keep it.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir Jonah, it may never injure you. I may die, or my 
infant may oe paras both; but if it lives, it shall not be disgraced by 
my fault ; it shall at least be seen that, as far as I could, I guarded against 
its shame, and the paper which will be proof of this I will never part with 
while I live. Nothing on earth shall alter my determination.” 

Sir Jonah fell into an angry silence. 

He was reported to have said in his youth—-and it used to be quoted 
as a proof of his cleverness—“ I would not allow any man living to walk 
behind me on the edge of a deep pit, except my father, and I should keep 
a very sharp look-out even upon him.” 

The place they were approaching may have brought this remark to 
his ection. 

It is certain, however, that Sir Jonah Foster came to his meeting with 
Bessie with no worse intention than to deprive her of the only means 
she possessed of palliating her guilt, and they walked on till, owing to an 
overflowing of water into the road, there was no dry path left but the 
raised edge of the pool. Their fate was now depending upon a single 
moment. A few steps only and the danger would have been past; but 
the tempter had chosen his time, and another sinner was to fall beneath 
his power. There must have been something suggestive of crime in the 
aspect of the spot itself. The blind man’s child was still immediately 
before her seducer, looking sadly on the ground, when, “moved and in- 
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by the devil,” or for the moment mad, seizing her by the waist, 
he flung her into the midst of the gloomy pit, and, her hands being 
entangled in her cloak, she sank without a struggle ; the dark waters 
_— over her head, and soon became the same smooth, black surface 
as before. 

Himself amazed and horrified at what he had done, Sir Jonah moved 
hastily away in the direction of Knight’s Carey. 

But his guilt was not unseen. 

Jim Darrell was on the edge of the moor above them when Bessie 
and Sir Jonah approached ; and knowing that it would not be well for 
himself that he should be discovered, he had hidden hintself behind a 
bush of furze, and had thus been an unpremeditated witness of all that 
had passed. ‘Though he had been in many preparatory schools of 
guilt, he had never before been present at the destruction of human 
life, and it affected him probably as much as it would have affected a 
more innocent person. 

His first impulse was the very natural and manly one of rushing to 
her assistance. But the rough descent from his place of concealment 
gave him time for reflection. ‘And what,” he muttered to himself, “ if 
any one passes, and they find me by the body? Why, dang it, they'll 
say / murdered her, and J shall be hanged instead of he. No, no, Sir 
Jonah, as matters stand I have you in my grip; and I should be a fool to 
let you get out of it.” 

So the baser influences of selfishness and revenge triumphed over poor 
humanity ; but still his conscience pulled heavily at his heart, pa yw 
trembled like a guilty man as he ran across the moor in the direction of 
the Hunter’s Lodge. 

“ Brown!” he cried, addressing the landlord as he entered, “ give me 
a quart of beer, and let it have a dash of something strong. “ I’m 
rayther flurried.” 

Emptying about one-half of it at a draught, he fell into a reverie. 

“ What’s the matter, Jim ?” inquired the landlord. 

‘‘What’s the matter, indeed?” mused Darrell; and, finishing his 
drink, ‘* Give me,” he said, “‘ another quart of beer, with more of some- 
thing strong than the last.” When his second supply was nearly 
finished, “* And now, Mr. Brown,” he continued, “1 am going to Old 
Bumphey, the constable, to lay an information against Sir Jonah 
Foster.” 

“An information for what?” asked the landlord, laughing. 

‘‘ Not an information for killing a hare, Mr. Brown; but—for killing 


a woman.” 
‘¢ Nonsense, nonsense,” said the landlord. “ Let Sir Jonah Foster 


alone, and be satisfied if he lets you alone.” 

“ As to his letting me alone, Mr. Brown, he will never do it when he 
has a chance of laying hold of me. It’s pull devil pull baker with we ; 
but I shall have my revenge upon him now. I've often threatened him, 
and if you won’t stand my friend, old fellow, I'll be off to Bumphey.” 

Saying which he darted through the door and across the common, 
preserving for a few minutes a tolerably straight line. By the time he 
reached Stoke his movements were less regular, and he descended the 
street leading into the town in so extraordinary a manner that he had 











soon a crowd of children and idle people in his train, laughing at every 
lengthened reel he made from side to side, and at the way in which he 
y finished it by cogyne n one knee, and gravely steadying 


himself for a fresh start. nd, with this retinue, he appe before the 


house of Mr. Bumphey. 

His first p ing was sufficiently correct, for he knocked at the door ; 
and the constable, cautious from long experience, opened a window, and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“TI come to tell you,” roared Darreil, ‘‘ that Sir Jonah Foster has 
committed murder.” 

Here there was a great laugh; and an old woman called out : 

“ No, Jim, he only means to; for it’s as bad as murder to force that 
poor young girl to be his wife, and she so sad about it.” 

" Go about your business, sir—go about your business ; go home, sir,” 
said the constable. 

“Go about my business, Mr. Bumphey?” cried Jim. “I tell you what 
it is—Sir Jonah Foster has committed murder.” 

“ And I tell you what it is, Master Darrell,” said the constable, ‘if 
you keep up this disturbance before my house, or anywhere else, I’ll lock 
you up as a ‘drunk and disorderly.’ ” 

By this time some of Darrell’s special associates had joined the crowd ; 
and knowing that the constable bore him no good-will, and that a man 
in custody on one charge very often makes awkward disclosures as to 
others—particularly when he is not sober—they led him away, almost 
unable to articulate, and left him sleeping in his loft. 











THE RIDING TO THE TOURNAMENT. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


OveER meadows purple flowered, 

Through the dark lanes oak embowered, 

Over commons dry and brown, 

Through the silent red-roofed town, 

Past the reapers and the sheaves, 

ie = roads wee} with leaves, 
ast the gipsies’ ragged tent, 

Rode we fo the Tournament. 


Over clover wet with dew, 
Whence the skylark, startled, flew, 
Through brown fallows where the hare 
Leapt up from its subtle lair, 
Past the mill-stream and the reeds 
Where the stately heron feeds, 
By the warren’s sunny wall, 

ere the dry leaves shake and fall, 
By the hall’s ancestral trees, 
Bent and writhing in the breeze, 
Rode we all with one intent, 
Gaily to the Tournament. 











The Riding to the Tournament. 


Golden sparkles, flashi , 

Lit the robes of each pn 

Cloak of velvet, robe of silk, 
Mantles snowy white as milk, 

Rings upon our bridle hand, 

Jewels on our belt and band, 

Bells upon the golden reins, 
Tinkling spurs and shining chains— 
In such merry train we went 
Riding to the Tournament. 


Laughing voices, scraps of song, 
Laat xB loud oh cee 
Rustling of the banners blowing, 
Whispers as of rivers flowing, 
Whistle of the hawks we bore 
As they rise and as they soar, 
Now and then a clash of drums 
As the rabble louder hums, 

Now and then a burst of horns 
Sounding over brooks and bourns, 
As in merry guise we went 
Riding to the Tournament. 


There were abbots fat and sleek, 
Nuns in couples, pale and meek, 
Jugglers tossing cups and knives, 
Yeomen with their buxom wives, 
Pages playing with the curls 

Of the rosy village girls, 

Grizzly knights with faces scarred, 
Staring through their visors barred, 
Huntsmen cheering with a shout 
At the wild stag breaking out, 
Harper, stately as a king, 
Touching now and then a string, 
As our revel laughing went 

To the solemn Tournament. 


Charger with the massy chest, 
Foam-spots flecking mane and breast, 
Pacing stately, pawing ground, 
Fretting for the trumpet’s sound, 
White and sorrel, roan and bay, 
Dappled, spotted, black, and grey, 
Palfreys snowy as the dawn, 

Ponies sallow as the fawn, 

All together neighing went 
Trampling to the Tournament, 


Long hair scattered in the wind, 
Curls that flew a yard behind, 
Flags that struggled like a bird 
Chained and restive, not a word 
But half buried in a laugh ; 

And the lance’s gilded staff 
Shaking when the bearer shook 
At the jester’s merry look, 
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As he grins his mule, 
Like an satin footie school, 
Shaking bauble, tossing bells, 
At the merry jest he teils,—- 
So in happy mood we went 
Laughing to the Tournament. 


What a bustle at the inn, 

What a stir ag 6 ol 
Fillin , brimming bow 

For my red thirsty souls ; 
Froth in snow-flakes flowing down 
From the pitcher big and brown, 
While the tankards brim and bubble 
With the balm for human trouble ; 
How the maiden coyly sips, 

How the yeoman wipes his lips, 
How the old knight drains the cup 
Slowly and with calmness up, 

And the abbot, with a prayer, 
Fills the silver goblet rare, 
Praying to the saints for strength 
As he holds it at arm’s length ; 
How the jester spins the bowl 

On his thumb, then quafis the whole ; 
How the pompous steward bends, 
And bows to half a dozen friends, 
As in thirsty mood we went 

Dusty to the Tournament. 


Then again the country over 
Through the stubble and the clover, 
By the crystal-dropping springs, 
Where the road-dust clogs and clings 
To the pearl-leaf of the rose, 

Where the tawdry niglitshade blows, 
And the bramble twines its chains 
Through the sunny village lanes, 
Where the thistle sheds its seed, 
And the goldtfinch loves to feed, 

By the milestone green with moss, 
By the broken wayside cross, 

In a merry band we went 

Shouting to the Tournament. 


Pilgrims with their hood and cowl, 
Pursy burghers cheek by jowl, 
Archers with the peacock’s wing 
Fitting to the waxen string, 
Pedlars with their pack and bags, 
Beggars with their coloured rags, 
Silent monks, whose stony eyes 
Rest trance-like upon the skies, 
Children sleeping at the breast, 
Merchants from the distant West, 
All in gay confusion went 

To the royal Tournament. 


Players with the painted face 
And a drunken man’s grimace, 
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Grooms who praise their raw-boned steeds, 
Old wives telling maple beads,— 

The blackbirds from the hedges broke, 
The black crows from the beeches croak, 
The glossy swallow in dismay 

From the mill-stream fled away, 

The angry swan, with ruffled breast, 
Frowned upon her osier nest, 

The wren hopped restless on the brake, 
The otter made the sedges shake, 

The butterfly before our rout 

Flew like a blossom blown about, 

The coloured leaves, a globe of life, 
Spun round and scattered as in strife, 
Sweeping down the narrow lane 

Like the slant shower of the rain, 

The lark in terror from the sod 

Flew up and straight appealed to God, 
As a noisy band we went 

Trotting to the Tournament, 


But when we saw the holy town, 
With its river and its down, 

Then the drums began to beat 

To the cadence of our feet, 

And the flutes piped mellow and sweet ; 
Then the deep and full bassoon 
Murmured like a wood in June, 

And the fifes, so sharp and bleak, 

All at once began to speak ; 

Hear the trumpets clear and loud, 
Full-tongued, eloquent, and proud, 
And the dulcimer that ranges 
Through such wild and plaintive changes ; 
Merry sounds the jester’s shawm, 

To our gladness giving form ; 

And the shepherd’s chalumeau, 

Rich and sot, and sad and low; 

And the bagpipes squeak and groan— 
Every herdsman has his own ; 

So in measured step we went 

Pacing to the Tournament, 


All at once the chimes broke out, 
And we hear the townsmen shout, 
While the harps with ringing chime 
Keep measured harmony and time, 
And the morris-dancers’ bells 
Tinkled in the grassy dells ; 

When the cymbal’s stricken brass 
Echoed down the mountain pass, 
And the thunder from the tower 
Adds its sound of doom and power, 
As the cannon’s loud salute 

For a moment made us mute, 
Then again the laugh and joke 

On the startled silence broke ;— 
Thus in merry mood we went 
Laughing to the Tournament. 
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MILLICENT AND PHILIP CRANE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I 


Tue day had been wet and dreary, fit emblem of its month, November ; 
and as the evening postman splashed through the mud, on his rounds in 
a certain suburb of a manufacturing town in England, the family groups 
looked from their warm, cosy sitting-rooms, and said they would rather 
he had his walk than they, in the wintry weather. 

He left letters at many of the houses, but not at all, as he would have 
done in the manufacturing districts of the town; and whilst he is knock- 
ing at one door, that of a well-kept, a house standing in a small 
garden, let us glance into its front parlour, preceding, by a minute, the 
letter that will soon be there. 

The family are at dinner there. Two ladies only. One, young still, 
and handsome, sits at the head of the table, the other, much younger 
and equally well-looking, though in a different style, sits opposite to her, 
facing the window. Surely they cannot be mother and child! It is 
not only that there appears scarcely sufficient contrast in the age, but 
they are so totally unlike in face, bint and expression ; the elder all fire 
ra pride, the younger all grace and sweetness. No, they are only step- 
mother and daughter. 

“‘ Make haste, Nancy,” said the young lady to the servant in waiting, 
“there's the postman coming here.” 

Her accent was gay and joyful: she expected, perhaps, some pleasant 
news, poor , and the maid left the room with alacrity. 

“‘ For me?” she questioned, as the girl returned with a letter. 

“ Not for you, miss,” was the servant’s answer. ‘ For my mistress.” 

She put the letter on the tablecloth by the side of Mrs. Crane, and 
the latter laid down the spoon with which she was eating some ground- 
rice pudding, and took it up. 

** Who is it from, mamma ?”’ 

‘How can I tell, Millicent, before it is opened? It looks like some 
business letter; or a circular. A settadi tr sererwh of blue paper, and no 
envelope. It can wait. Will you take some more pudding ?” 

“Philip sometimes writes on those business sheets,” cried Miss Crane, 
eagerly. “Is it his handwriting, mamma?” 

**Philip! nothing but Philip! Your thoughts are for ever running 
oes him. I ask you about pudding, and you reply with Philip! 

ere I Mr. Crauford, I should bo jealous.” 

“No more, thank you,” was the rejoinder of the younger lady, while 
a smile and a bright blush rose to her candid face. ‘“ Mamma, you have 
never appreciated Philip,” she proceeded to say. But the elder lady had 
opened her letter, and was deep in its contents. 

“Nancy,” cried out Mrs. Crane, in a sharp, hasty tone, as she folded 
the letter together, in what seemed a movement of anger, “take all 
away, and put the dessert on. No cheese for me to-day, and Miss 
Millicent does not care for it. Be quick: I want the room cleared. 
Ring for Harriet to help you.” 
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In Mrs. Crane's impatient moods she brooked no dilatory serving, and 
the domestics knew it. So that her wish, in this instance, was execu 
with all despatch, and she and her step-daughter were left alone together. 

“ I have never appreciated Philip, you say,” she began, as the door 
closed. ‘“ Not as you do, I am aware. I have always told you, Milli- 
cent, that your exalted opinion of him, your exaggerated love, would 
some time receive a check. This letter is from his employers.” 

“ Yes!” hesitated Millicent, for there was something hard and defiant 
and triumphant in her step-mother’s accent and words, and it terrified 
her. 
“He has been robbing them, and has now decamped. They warn me 
to give him up to justice if he should come hiding here.” 

In the first shock of this terrible assertion, Millicent Crane gasped for 
breath, so that the impassioned denial she sought to utter would not 
come. For her confidence in her brother was strong, and her heart 
whispered to her that the accusation was not true. 

“There is some mistake,” she said, recovering her agitation, and 
speaking quite calmly. 

Read the letter,”’ returned Mrs. Crane, pushing it over the table 
towards her: and Millicent read, and her confidence and her hope died 
away. 

When Millicent Crane had been ten and her brother eight, they were 
left motherless. Mr. Crane, after a short lapse of time, married again, a 
young wife. She did not take kindly to the two children, or they to her. 
She used to say to lookers-on that they were so wrapt up in each other 
they had no love to give to her. But the children, themselves, knew 
that their new mother disliked them, in her inmost heart; that had the 
loved her, with a true and entire love, she could never have returned it 
—for who so quick, as children, in detecting where their affections may 
securely be placed? ‘To an open rupture with the children she never 
came, as she might have done had a family of her own been born to her. 
She encouraged herself in her antipathy to the children, and towards 
Philip it grew into a positive hatred. He was a generous, high-spirited, 
but tiresome boy, as boys, who are worth anything, are apt to be, 
He kept the house in commotion, and the drawing-room in a litter, 
spinning tops on its carpet, and breaking its windows with his india- 
rubber ball. Mrs. Crane was perpetually slipping upon marbles, and 
treacherous hooks and fishing-tackle were wont to entangle themselves in 
her stockings and feet. She invoked no end of storms on his head, and 
the boy would gather his playthings together and decamp with them ; 
but, the next day, they, or others more troublesome, would be lying 
about again. What provoked Mrs. Crane worse than all was, that she 
could not put Philip out of temper. When she attacked him with pas- 
sionate anger, he replied by a laugh and a merry word, sometimes an 
impertinent one, for, if the truth must be avowed, Philip was not always 
Selon towards his step-mother. She had the ear of their father, not 
they; and she got the children put to school, Millicent was eighteen 
and Philip sixteen before they returned home, and then Mr. Crane was 
dead, and the money, which ought to have been theirs, was left to the 
widow for her life, and to them afterwards—and she but twelve or 
fourteen years older than they were! Mrs. Crane was charged to pay 
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501. a each, during her life; an additional fifty to Philip till 
he attained age of twenty-one, then to cease; and Millicent was to 
have her home with her step-mother, unless removed from it by 


marriage. 

“ It’s a wicked will,” burst forth Philip, in the height of his indigna- 
tion ; “‘my father must have lost his senses before he made such.” 

“We must make the best of it, Philip,” whispered his gentle sister, 
soothingly; “it is done, and there is no remedy. You shall have my 50/. 
as well as your own. I shall not want it.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Millicent,” returned the boy. ‘“ You'll want 
your 50/. for clothes and pocket-money: do you flatter yourself that de- 
ceitful old crocodile will furnish them? And if she did, do you think I 
would take the paltry pittance from you?” 

Philip said he would go to sea, but Millicent cried and sobbed, and 
entreated that he would not: for she possessed that dread of a sea-life, 
indigenous in many women; and Philip, who loved her dearly, yielded 
to her. Then he said he would go into the army; but where was his 
commission to come from? Mrs. Crane declined to furnish funds for it. 
At length an old friend of his father’s obtained for him an admission into 
one of the London banking-houses. He was then seventeen; but he 
was not to expect a salary for ever so long a period after admission, and 
his 1004. a year was all he had to keep him, in every way. Enough, 
too! as Mrs. Crane said, and as many others may say. Yes, amply 
enough; when a young man has the moral strength to resist expensive 
temptations, but very little to encounter those which bubble up in the 
vortex of a London life. From five o’clock in the evening, about which 
hour he left business, was Philip Crane his own master. without a home, 
save his solitary lodgings, and without relatives. Friends (as they are 
so called) he made for himself, but they were friends that he had better 
have been without ; for they were mostly young men of expensive habits, 
and of means superior to his. As the years went on, debt came; em- 
barrassment came; despair came; and, in an evil hour, it was on his 
twenty-second birthday, Philip Crane took what did not belong to him, 
and detection followed. Hence the letter which the reader has seen 
addressed to Mrs. Crane by the firm, in which they gave vent to the 
fulness of their indignation. 

Millicent sat with her eyes and thoughts concentred on the letter ; and 
a slow conviction of its truth came to her. ‘Oh Philip! Philip!” she 
wailed forth, “anything but this! I would have worked to save you 
from dishonour—TI would have died to save you from crime. Mrs. Crane! 
mamma! what he has taken must be instantly replaced.” 

“ Not by me,” was the harsh reply. ‘You will never find me offer- 
ing a premium for theft. He deserves punishment, and I trust he will 
meet it. If he attempts to come here, I shall assuredly give him up to 

ustice.” 

: Millicent did not answer, did not remonstrate, but sat with her head 
bowed in her clasped hands. She knew how resolute was Mrs. Crane, 
where her dislike was concerned, and she knew, now, that she hated 
Philip: she had long suspected it. A knock at the house door aroused 
Millicent. 

“Mamma,” she exclaimed, starting up, “that is Mr. Crauford. He 
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must be told this. Perhaps—when he knows—he will not-———I am going 
up-stairs,” she added, more hurriedly, as she heard a servant advancing 
to admit the visitor. ‘Do you tell him.” 

How many phases of thought pass through the mind in an instant of 
time! In the interval of Millicent’s escaping from the room, and Mr. 
Crauford’s entrance to it, Mrs. Crane had run over the matter with her- 
self and taken her resolution. She would no¢ tell Mr. Crauford. He 
was on the point (within a few months, for it was to be in spring) of 
marriage with Millicent: she desired the latter married with all her 
heart and wish, and certainly she would not give information, of any 
kind, which might tend to stop that marriage. Mrs. Crane was a vain 
woman, fond of admiration: her head had latterly been running on the 
= of a second marriage, and she wanted Millicent gone, that 

erself and her movements might be left without encumbrance. 

Mr. Crauford entered, a gentlemanly man of about thirty. His manners 
were pleasing, and his countenance was handsome, but its chief expression 
was that of resolute pride. He was in business with his father, a flourish- 
ing manufacturer of the town, and was much attached to Millicent. 
People said how fortunate she had been, what a desirable man he was, 
and what a good match. 

He sat with Mrs. Crane the whole evening, and took tea with her. 
Millicent never came down. Mrs. Crane told him Millicent was not well, 
and, she believed, had retired to rest. When he left the house, Millicent 
came shivering into the parlour, and crept close to the fire, for she was 
very cold. 

** Mamma, how is it? What does he say ?” 

** Millicent,” said the elder lady, turning away her face, which was 
blushing hotly for her untruth, to tell which was not one of Mrs. Crane’s 
frequent faults, “it will make no difference in Mr. Crauford’s attentions 
towards you. He must feel the degradation Philip has brought, but he 
will not visit it on you—upon one condition.” 

“What condition?” asked Millicent, raising her eyes to her step- 
mother. , 

“That you never speak of your brother to him; that you never, 
directly or indirectly, allude to him in his presence; and should Mr, 
Crauford, in a moment of forgetfulness, mention Philip’s name before 
you, that you will not notice it, but turn the conversation to another 
subject.” 

‘“‘ And is this restriction to continue after our marriage?” inquired 
Millicent. 

“I know nothing about that. When people are married they soon 
find out what matters they may, or may not, enter upon with each other. 
It is enough, Millicent, that you observe it for the present.” 

‘‘It is no difficult restriction,” mused Millicent. “ For what could I 
have to say now about Philip that I should wish to talk of to him?” 
She laid her head against the side marble of the mantelpiece as she 
spoke, and a sort of half-sigh, half-moan escaped her. Mrs. Crane looked 
at her troubled countenance, at her eyes closed in pain, at the silent tears 
trickling down. ‘And for an ungrateful rake!” she contemptuously 


uttered. 
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IL 
weeks went on, several, and, with them, the preparations for 


i Crane’s with Mr. Crauford. For once—rare occur- 
rence !—it was a union of love, and Millicent’s happiness would have 
but for the agitating suspense she was in about her 

His hiding- had not been traced, but it was the opinion 

i t he had escaped to America, And there they 

quietly suffered him to remain, for his defalcation had not been great— 
sufficient for them to go to the expense and trouble of tracking him 
there. Millicent’s days were anxious and her nights weary: she 
loved this brother with a lively, enduring love : like as a mother clings 

her child, so did Millicent cling tohim. She pictured him i 
the earth, homeless, friendless, destitute ; overwhelmed with remorse, for 
she knew that an honourable nature, like Philip’s, could not commit a 
crime and then forget it; or she pictured him revelling with dissolute 
companions, sinking deeper into sin, day by day. Before Mr. Crauford 
alone she strove to ar cheerful and happy, not wishing him, after 
his restriction, to think she dwelt too much on this erring brother. 

One day, in the beginning of February, she was walking unaccom- 
panied into the town, when a man, dressed loosely in the garb of a 
sailor, wearing a large, shabby pilot-jacket, and with huge black whis- 
kers, stepped up to her and put a note into her hand without speaking, 
touched his hat, and disappeared down a side-street. Millicent, much 
surprised, stared after the man, and opened it. 


“ My pear SisTeR,—Come to me this evening at dusk, if you can 
do so without suspicion at home. I have been days on the watch, and 
have not been able to get speech of you. I am now writing this, hoping 
to give it you, if not to-day, some other. Be very cautious: the police 
are no doubt on the look-out for me here, as they have been in London. 
I am at 24, Port-street: the house is mean and low, and you must come 
up to the top story, and enter the door on your right hand. Will you 
dare this for my sake ? 

“Pp. C.” 


Millicent had unconsciously stood still while she read the note, and 
her face was turning as white as death. So intent was she as not to 
perceive Mr. Crauford, who happened, by ill-luck, to be passing through 
the street—an unusual part of the town for him to be in, at that hour of 
the day. He crossed over the road, and touched her on the shoulder, 
and Millicent, whose head was full of officers of justice looking after 
Philip, positively screamed in alarm, and crumpled the note up in her 
hand, and thrust it into her bosom. 

“What is the matter?” cried Mr. Crauford, looking at her in 
astonishment. 

“I thought—I—is it only you ?” stammered Millicent. 

“Only me! Whom did you expect it was? What has happened, 
Millicent, to drive away your colour, like this? What is that letter 
you Rave just hidden, with as much terror as if it were a forged 

“note ?” 
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“ The letter’s—nothing,” she gasped, her teeth chattering with agita- 
tion and fright. 

“It must be something,” persisted Mr. Crauford. ‘I saw a sailor- 
fellow come up and give it you. Very strange !” 

“ Indeed it is nothing,” repeated Millicent—“ nothing that I can tell 

ou. 
rol Do you want to make me jealous, Millicent?” he asked, in a tone 
that she might take for either jest or earnest. 

I will tell you all about it some time,” she said, endeavouring to as- 
sume a careless, playful tone. ‘I promise it, Richard.” 

He left her as she spoke, for he was in pursuit of hasty business, but 
as he walked on he pondered over what he had seen, and Millicent’s 
agitation ; and repeated to himself that it was ‘‘ very strange.” 

Evening came, and Millicent, arrayed in the plainest garb she could 
muster, a cloth cloak and dark winter bonnet, and making an excuse to 
Mrs. Crane that she was going to spend an hour with some friends who 
lived near, started forth to meet her brother. She knew perfectly well 
the locality of the street he had mentioned, Port-street, but never re- 
membered to have been in it; for though not what might be considered 
a decidedly disreputable street, it was tenanted by the very poor, and 

ly let out in low lodging-houses. As she turned rapidly into it, she 
saw, by the light of the dim evening, that it was an unwholesome, dirty 
street, garbage and offal lying about, in company of half-naked children ; 
squalid men were smoking pipes, and women with uncombed hair, tat- 
tered clothing, and loud, angry tongues, stood by them. Millicent drew 
her black veil tighter over her face as she peered out for No. 24. 

To turn into the house and up the two flights of stairs, was the work 
of a moment. Peeping out of the door indicated, and holding a light in 
his hand, was the same man who had given her the note. He retreated 
into the room before Millicent, and held the door open for her. She 
stood in hesitation. 

* Millicent, don’t you know me ?” he whispered, pulling her in and 
bolting the door behind her. And whilst she was thinking that it could 
not be Philip, she saw that it was. For one single instant he took off the 
black curls, like a sailor’s, and the false black whiskers; and his own 
auburn hair, his fair face, with its open, gay expression and its fresh 
eolour, appeared to view. 

“Oh Philip! Philip!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, ‘that it 
should come to this !” 

He sat down beside her and told her all. How the temptations of his 
London life had overwhelmed him, its embarrassments had drowned his 
reason and his honour, and, in a fatal moment of despair, he had taken a 
bank-note which he could not replace. Not for an hour since had he 
known peace, and had it not been for the disgrace to her of having her 
only brother at the felon’s bar, he should twenty times over have given 
himself up to justice. He had been in hiding ever since, in poverty, and 
was now in scanty clothing, for his clothes, what few he brought with 
him when he took flight, had gone, article after article, to procure food. 
He had made up his mind to leave the country for Australia,* if Millicent 





* Not at that period proved to be the land of gold, which it has been since, 
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could help him with the passage-money, the lowest amount that the 
lowest — could be conveyed for, and clothe him with a few neces- 
saries for the voyage. 


“I would not ask it, Millicent,” he said, “for I do not deserve help 
from you; I would not, on my word of honour, but that that country 
holds out a hope of my redeeming what I have done; and for your sake, 
if not for my own, I would endeavour to redeem the past and atone for 
it, for I well know the severe trial this has been to you. Large fortunes 
are made there by the cultivation of land—don’t look incredulous, and 
stop me, Millicent, they are. If I can gain money, my first step shall 
be to refund what I took, and perhaps in time, it may be—in time, Milli- 
cent—you may acknowledge a brother again. Should this luck not be 
mine, I can at least there work honestly for the bread I eat, work and 
rough it—and I have had enough of crime. Here work is denied me, 
for I may not show myself in the face of day.” 

Millicent, good, forgiving, and full of love, promised, with alacrity, all 
he wished. She had not the money at command, but determined to 
procure it. After her own wants were supplied out of her yearly 502, 
she had always forwarded the remainder to Philip, and latterly her spare 
cash had been spent in making preparations for her wedding. 

* 1 will come here again to-morrow evening, Philip,” she said, “ and 
bring what I can with me that you may be getting some clothes together. 
I will get it you all in a few aoe fiada there nowhere else that we 
could meet instead of here ?” 

“Of course there’s not,” he answered. ‘It will not do for us to be 
seen meeting in the street, lest the officers catch the scent. Nothing will 
harm you here, my darling sister. If the house is poor, it is honest; and 
the way to it, though filthy with poverty, is not depraved.” 

“ No, no, there’s nothing to harm me,” she pleasantly acquiesced. ‘I 
will be here again to-morrow night, Philip.” 

The next evening, circumstances seemed to favour Millicent. She was 
invited, without Mrs. Crane, to take tea at a friend’s house, and nothing 
would be easier, she thought, than to go out ostensibly to pay the visit, 
and run first to Philip. So she attired herself in the same dark cloak 
and bonnet, and when ready, went in to say adieu to Mrs. Crane. 

“You are going very early!” exclaimed the latter. ‘ And what a 
dowdy you have made of yourself, Millicent! I thought that old coal- 
scuttle of a bonnet was discarded last winter.” 

It is raining fast, mamma.” 

“Is it? I hope you have got your dress up. Where’s Nancy f” 

They went out together, Miss Crane and Nancy. Soon Millicent dis- 
missed the latter, saying she wished to proceed alone, but that Nancy 
need not mention this to her mistress. The girl promised: she was 
pleased to have an hour for herself, and went gossiping off to some of her 

uaintance, and she only thought her young lady was going to steal a 
walk with Mr. Crauford. 

Millicent walked swiftly, heedless of the dirt and the rain. It was a 
windy night, and as she was turning the corner of the alley, which led 
from the lighted street to Port-street, her umbrella, a light one, 
ene So Millicent had to make a stand there, and battle 
with it. 
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On the other side of the wide street, picking his way, that he mi 
not soil, more than necessary, his evening boots, was advancing a gentle- 
man, likewise under cover of an umbrella. He glanced at the — 
opposite, struggling and fighting with hers, and a smile at her efforts 
came to his eyes and his lips: but it was speedily superseded by astonish- 
ment, for as the figure threw its face upwards, in the contest with this 
obstinate umbrella, the rays of a street gas-lamp fell on it, and disclosed 
the features of his own betrothed wife. It was Richard Crauford. 

Millicent and the umbrella disappeared down the alley, and Mr. 
Crauford, after a short mental debate, strode after her. He traced her — 
into Port-street, and he saw her enter the house No. 24. Mr. Crauford, 
his senses turned upside down with wonder and perplexity, took his 
standing within the entrance door of one opposite, and watched. 

It was half an hour before she came out, and she went quickly up the 
street in the rain, without putting up her umbrella, fearful perhaps of 
another collision with the wind. Mr. Crauford came from his hiding- 

lace, and kept her in view till she was knocking, heated and out of 
breath, at the house of their friends, where he had likewise an invitation. 
He went up, as she stood there waiting for admission, but he said nothing 
of what he had seen, not a word: he had resolved to watch her future 
movements and pursue the matter up. But he was pointedly cool to 
Millicent, and did not see her home in the evening. He was a proud, 
vain man, and to have any doubt or suspicion cast upon his future wife, 
was to his spirit bitter as wormwood. And yet, to doubt Millicent 
Crane !—open, honourable, right-minded Millicent Crane! Mr. Crauford 
was sorely perplexed, and worried himself on his sleepless bed that night. 

Several days elapsed before Millicent got together the necessary money 
for her brother, borrowing, in secret, a few pounds from one and a few 

unds from another; for Mrs. Crane she did not dare to ask or confide 
in, and nearly every evening she contrived to see him. But never did 
she enter that low street and its No. 24, but she was watched by Richard 
Crauford. He had made inquiries. A handsome young sailor, just 
come off a voyage, was lodging in the house, and the young woman came 
to see him. Richard Crauford could not fathom it, but his heart waxed 
wroth against Millicent. 

One evening, when the time of Philip's departure was drawing near, 
as Millicent was returning through Port-street, from one of these stolen 
visits, she heard a haughty stride behind her, and the voice of one she 
well knew. 

“ Millicent! Miss Crane!” 

She was obliged to turn, shaking all over with apprehension, and 
debating how she could account for her appearance in such a locality. 

“What have you been doing here ?” demanded Mr. Crauford. ‘ Tell 


me.” 
‘ |—Richard—it was an errand. It is done now, and I am going 


home.” 

“You can have no legitimate errand in this part of the town,” he 
retorted, “and your visits here, of late, have been pretty frequent. Will 
you impart to me the cause of your extraordinary conduct, Millicent ?” 

“ Richard,” she cried, with tears of agitation, “you have known me 
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een tee for your wife; you cannot suspect me of 
anything 

« My wife, yes. I did choose you. But do you think a wife, actual 
or omy should hold a disgraceful secret, and keep it from her 
h os 


“J trast—Richard—when I am your wife—that we shall have no 

concealments from each other,” she panted forth. “I will not from you.” 

* Will you tell me what brings’ you to this place of an evening, and 
who it is you come to visit ?” 

“ Later, I will tell you—if you will allow me,” she answered. ‘I may 
not now.” 

** What do you call ‘later?’ When we are married ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And not before ?” 

« You would not hear me, Richard,” she returned, her mind reverting 
to his interdiction, “ and perhaps not forgive me.” 

“ You must think my confidence in you will stretch to any limit,” he 
haughtily rejoined. “A man does not usually marry with doubt on his 
mind. I must know what this mystery is ; and without subterfuge.” 

“T may not tell you now,” she answered, in a deprecating tone; “I do 
not know what the consequences would be. I will ask permission.” 

“ Of your sailor friend at No. 24?” he returned, his lip curling with 
ineffable scorn. And Millicent could not suppress a cry of terror. 

“ Oh Richard, don’t ask me! don’t try to fathom this! On my word 
of honour, as your future wife, Iam doing nothing wrong ; nothing dis- 
graceful ; nothing of which I need be ashamed.” 

“If you wish me to believe this, you must tell me what it.is, and let 
me judge what you call ‘ disgraceful.’ ” 

“Indeed I cannot, to-night. But—perhaps to-morrow night—I will 

I will if I can.” 

“Very well,” he replied ; “ I will afford you the opportunity to-morrow 
night.” And he continued to walk by Millicent’s side till she reached her 
home. But he did not offer her his arm, and observed a stern silence. 

** You will come in ?” she said to him, when the door was opened. 

“No. Good night to you,” he answered, and turned and strode away. 
It seemed as if he had but constrained himself to walk with her for her 
protection. 

The next time Millicent saw her brother, she spoke of Mr. Crauford, 
and asked if she might impart the secret to him. 

“You could not betray it to a worse man, lover of yours though he is,” 
was Philip’s rejoinder. ‘‘He is one of your cold, upright men, Millicent 
—who would deem it derogatory to his high mercantile character not to 
deliver me up to justice if he knew I was here. When I am quite gone, 
I and the good ship which will bear me out of danger, then tell him.” 

“That may not be for a week or fortnight,” she observed. 

“Before a fortnight, I hope. I shall go by the first that sails from 
Liverpool, and you shall have notice of my departure. But, Millicent, 
if you think the om! will cause serious unpleasantness between you and 
Richard Crauford, tell him at once. I will risk it. And better that a 
worthless vagabond, as I have proved myself, should be sacrificed, than 
that your peace should be endangered.” 
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Millicent’s heart sank within her: but she felt that her duty to her 
unfortunate brother must be paramount over all things. She reflected, 
too, that Richard Crauford oad her, and hoped she should find little 
difficulty in appeasing him when the time for declaring all should come. 
Besides, she believed that he could not help suspecting the mystery must 
have reference to Philip, though he mer" | not hint at such in his high 
and haughty sense of honour. 

He sought her that evening. He had watched her to the old haunt, 
and he watched her out again, and then strode after her and oyertook her 
in the street, as he had done the preceding one. 

“T said I would afford you an opportunity of speaking to me to- 
night,” he began, without any previous salutation, and in a tone almost 
of repulsion. “I am here to do it,” 

“And I cannot yet, Richard. You must accord me a little while 
longer: a few days.” 

‘¢ Not a day, not another hour,” he burst forth. “ If we part to-night 
without full confidence between us, we part for the last time.” 

“ Richard,” she uttered, clasping her hands together and laying them 
on his arm in her agitation, “do not be so harsh with me, do not be so 
cruel! J assure you, as I would assert it in the hearing of Heaven, that 
my going as I have done to that house in Port-street, is no just cause 
for your breaking with me. You taught me to love you, Richard: if you 
desert me, you remove all I now have to live for.” 

“Fine words, flowery sentiments,” he retorted, ‘‘but they possess 
more sophistry than reason. Ido not desert you, or have wished to do 
so: I ask but for your confidence, Millicent. If you will not give it me, 
you drive me from you.” 

“T will give it you, Richard—after a little while. I would give much 
to be able to give it you now.” 


“ What prevents you ?”’ 
‘‘ Have confidence in me,” she implored, evading his question; “ ac- 


cord me yet a few days’ delay. Do not see me before then, if you would 
so wish it. But cherish no harshness against me, for 1 do not de- 
serve it.” 

‘“‘T am not a fool, Millicent,” he bitterly said. ‘ You ask to be freed 
from my company that you may pursue these iniquitous visits: it is im- 
possible that they can be for any good. And itis equally impossible that 
you can be called upon to indulge in any line of conduct which may not 
be told to your future husband. I think a species of madness must have 
overtaken you.” 

‘‘ Sorrow has overtaken me,” she murmured, “nothing else, Can you 
not understand, Richard ? ‘There is a secret in this matter which is not 
mine.” 

*¢ What if I promise to keep it? What is entrusted to you may be 
entrusted to me.”’ . 

“‘ May I trust him ?” she asked herself. ‘ With perfect safety to Philip?” 

“Tf it—involved criminality ?” she hesitated, looking at him, and 
speaking timidly, ‘Criminality in another,” she hastily added, “ not in 
me. Would you promise to keep it then?” 

“T am not in the habit of being made the confidant of crime,” he im- 
periously rejoined. ‘I did not know that you were.” 

And Millicent felt that her momentary hope of telling him then must 
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be indulged. She stood, looking the image of trouble and despair, 
cheeks pale, and her eyes cast down. Mr. Crauford may be forgiven 
mistaking the signs for those of deceit and guilt. 

you refuse to tell me, Millicent Crane?” he resumed. 

«For the present: for a few days. I have no other resource. Indeed 
I will tell you later.” 

“No,” he said, “I shall never give you another opportunity. We part 
now for ever.” 

“Oh Rj » you cannot mean it!” she uttered, her voice shaking 
with emotion. “Surely you will not cast me off, and we so near the 
time of being man and wife |” 

“‘T will send you your letters back to-morrow,” he coldly rejoined ; 
“to-night it is too late; and I desire that you will return me mine. 
Adieu. Your way now lies one road and mine another.” 

‘ But it must not be,” she sobbed, clasping his arm in her anguish. 
“I am to be your wife, Richard; you have said it.” 

‘ Yes,” he answered, remaining quite still, and not seeking to push her 
hand away. “If you will explain your conduct, and I find you have 
done nothing unworthy the future wife of an honourable man. Can you 
do this, Millicent ?” 

She pressed both her hands upon her throbbing temples, and again 
debated the question with herself. Her brother’s safety; and her own 
happiness and the good opinion of Richard Crauford: should she risk the 
former for the latter? Mr. Crauford watched her countenance and its 
signs of despair. 

Slowly she removed her hands, and raised her eyes to his, and essayed 
twice to speak before she could get out the words. 

“ Were appearances against you, Richard,” she said, “ and you bid me 
wait and trust you, I would wait for any length of time, and trust you— 
I would wait for any length of time and trust you still: for years, if you 
so wished it. J only ask for a few days.” 

“Then you decline to explain,” he answered. “That is your final 
answer f” 

“It isso; against my will. It is obliged to be.”’ 

“Farewell to you,’ he sternly rejoined. ‘‘ Henceforth we are 
strangers.” 

He strode away rapidly in the direction of his home—the new home 
he had prepared for Millicent, and she sought hers with a bursting heart. 
Two days after that, Philip quitted the town for Liverpool, and, in about 
ten more, Millicent received news of his departure for Melbourne. She 
then sent the following note to Mr. Crauford : 


“The time is now come when I am released from my obligation of 
secrecy. Give me an opportunity of clearing myself in your mind, what- 
ever you may then decide as to our future. I am ill and unhappy: do 
not continue to cherish resentment against me. 

“ MILLICENT CRANE.” 

To which the following answer came : 


“Dear Miss Cranz,—When my son left for New York (for which 
port he sailed three days since, with the view of transacting business for 
our firm), he empowered me to open any letters that might come for him, 
Hence your note has fallen into my hands, and as it is not upon business 
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matters, I take the liberty of returning it to you. I expect Richard will 
be home in about three months: but, if you wish, I will give you his 
address in New York. Will you forgive my saying that I sincerely re- 
gretted the ruptare which - son informed me took place between you 
and himself (the nature of which he did not impart to me), for I know 
no young lady whom I would rather have seen his wife. 
' “ Believe me, my dear Miss Crane, 
“ Your ever sincere friend, 


“ Tuomas CRAUFORD.” 


So there was nothing for poor Millicent but to wait, and alternate 
between despair and hope. But the present disappointment, combined 
with the anxiety of mind she had latterly endured, threw her into a 
dangerous illness, which brought her to the brink of the grave. She 
was ill for many weeks, and, when she recovered, was ord away from 
home, for change of air. She went to Liverpool, where some ox fortes 
of her own mother’s lived, and with whom she had formerly once spent a 
few weeks. Here she stayed the summer, and recovered her bodily 
health. But not her spirits: for the non-return and the silence of 
Richard Crauford affected her much. It was the beginning of autumn 
before she proceeded home, which she did alone, her friends seeing her 
safely to the train in the morning, and into a first-class carriage. “ Mind 
you don’t get flirting and run away, Millicent, now you are to be left all 
alone to yourself for three or four hours,” one of them, young like herself, 
laughingly observed ; and Millicent laughed a response, in the same joking 
spirit: a hollow laugh, though, she felt it to be in her own heart. She 
flirt, and run away ! 

When the train arrived at a certain station on its route, the passengers 
were informed that they must there alight to wait for a branch train; so 
they crowded, grumblingly, into the waiting-rooms. Millicent, however, 
made her way to a seat she espied beyond the platform, a rude bench, 
placed underneath a bank; and here she sat, enjoying the fine fresh air 
of the autumn day, and occasionally reading. ‘The near approach of a 
gentleman, an impatient fellow-passenger, who was strolling about, caused 
her to look up. : 

A suddem shock fell over her: she knew not what she did. The book 
was hastily dropped upon the bench, and she, trembling all over, took a 
step forward. For it was Richard Crauford. 

“ Richard !” she exclaimed, ‘is it really you? Do we meet here ?” 

He took her hand with a cool air: he could not avoid taking it, for 
she, in the impulse of the moment, had held it out to him, and the tone 
of his voice was very cold. 

“ You have returned from America, then?” she uttered. 

“T am on my way home, now, from Liverpool,” he replied ; “ we only 
made the port yesterday. You look ill, Miss Crane.” 

“ T have been very ill since you left,” she murmured, “ and have been 
all the summer in Liverpool with my relations, for change of air. I am 
well now.” 

They stood facing each other, and there was a silence. He was the 
first to break it, by saying a few formal words of adieu, and was about to 
turn away. 

“Oh, but, Richard, you must hear me,” she exclaimed, a terror coming 
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over her lest were to part again for an indefinite period without an 
explanation. “I have not yet had the opportunity of justifying myself 
to you.” 

“ I would rather not hear it,” he interrupted. ‘Let whatever may 
have passed between us be buried in silence. It is of no consequence 
now. 

“ But I must tell you,” she feverishly exclaimed. ‘‘I cannot let you 
go through life suspecting me of imprudence, or, perhaps, wickedness. 
Are you aware who it was I went to see in that wretched street? I 
thought—knowing what you did know—that you must have suspected 
him at the time; and that was the cause of my terror.” 

“You are talking riddles to me,” interposed Mr. Crauford. “But I 
have no wish, and now no right, to be made the confidant of your private 
affairs. It is too late.” j . 

“Oh yes, yes,” she uttered, in agitation. “I am not alluding to— 
to the relations between ourselves : I only ask to be justified. That 
sailor was my brother.” 

“ Your brother, Millicent!” he ejaculated, staring at her. 

“Yes,” she said, bursting into tears, fruits of her misery, long pent up, 
and her present agitation. “He had disguised himself as you saw—if 
you did see him—in those wide, rough clothes, and the black curls and 
whiskers.”’ 

“Do you mean your brother Philip?” he asked, fully aroused from his 
displayed indifference. 

*‘] have no other brother,” she replied; ‘“ whom else should I mean? 
He had been in concealment ever since that dreadful affair in London, 
had been reduced to great straits, and had come down to ask my help to 
ship himself off to Australia. Whilst he was hiding in that room in 
Port-street, I was engaged collecting together sufficient money for him. 
You will say, perhaps, that I ought not to have visited him: but he had 
no other friend in the world to cling to him in his distress, and I 
ee that my duty—as my love—lay in going to see and comfort 

im.” 

“ But, Millicent—though there is much that I do not yet understand 
—why did you not confide this to me?” 

“* First of all, your own prohibition, and secondly > 

“ What prohibition ?” interrupted Mr. Crauford. ‘“‘ What are you 
talking of ? 

Millicent, thinking his memory extraordinarily oblivious, proceeded to 
recapitulate what passed the night they first received news of Philip’s 
guilt. She repeated—for she remembered—the very words used by 
Mrs. Crane. 

“Mrs. Crane purposely deceived you!” he exclaimed. “She never 
mentioned the subject to me. I assure you, Millicent, that, until this 
moment, I did not know but what your brother was still in his situation 
in London.” 

“ Then what must you have thought of me?” groaned Millicent: ‘of 
my stolen visits to that undesirable street, and that strange sailor?” 

“No matter, now, what I thought. You were deeply to blame, Milli- 
cent ; ro. ought not to have deceived me.” 

“Oh Richard, if I might have told you! You do not know how I 
longed to do so: though I believed you could not have failed to have a 
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suspicion of the true secret. And Philip feared that you, in your high 
sense of probity and honour, might deem it incumbent on you to betray 
him to justice. Would you have done so, Richard ?” 

“‘No,” said Mr. Crauford. ‘ I would have helped him away—to get 
the disgrace of his conduct far from you.” 

“ That day, when you came up, as I was reading the note in the 
street, which he, in his disguise, had just put into my hands, I should 
have told you all, Richard, for I was greatly in need of an adviser, but 
for the prohibition so falsely imposed upon me by Mrs. Crane.” 

“ Mrs. Crane-has much to answer for,” he returned, a strange expres- 
sion of bitter regret arising to his quivering lips. ‘* She has parted us 
for ever, Millicent.” 

“ You do not—you will never think well of me again ?” she faltered. 

“ Yes I shall,” he said. ‘ I shall think of you again, and always, as 
the best woman who has ever crossed my path in life, and who was, and 
still ought to be, the dearest. But that must not be now. I am a mar- 
ried man, Millicent.” 

They had been standing close to the bench, neither having sat ; but 
now Millicent sank down upon it. In spite of her efforts to retain calm- 
ness, in his presence, at this announcement, she felt the colour forsake 
her parted lips, and her frame begin to shake as if she had the ague. 

“TI thought you were irrevocably lost to me,” proceeded Mr. Crau- 
ford, “ and my feelings towards you were a compound of rage and bitter- 
ness. In New York I met with a young lady, the daughter of one of 
our correspondents there, who took my fancy—not my heart, Millicent, 
that had died out with you. Partly in the indulgence of my admiration, 
partly to gratify the exasperation i felt towards you, I married her, and 

ave brought her home; to the home that was to have been yours. She 
is with me here to-day.” 

Millicent stood up again. She strove still for calmness, though she 
knew that life’s sunshine was gone from her for ever. The bell was 
ringing for the passengers to take their places, and she offered her hand, 
in farewell, to Mr. Crauford. - 

“ Am I justified in your heart ?” she asked. 

“Yes. Better, though, for that heart, that you had not been, for it has 
lodged a regret in it that will never pass away. God bless you, Milli- 
cent,” -he whispered, as he wrung her hand in both his—‘ God bless 
you, my dearest, and render your future destiny a happy one—happier 
than mine will be!” 

He turned away to the platform, and Millicent a followed. | She 
saw him bring out a lady, young and very handsome, from the waiting- 
room, place her in a carriage, and follow herin. Millicent found her way 
into another. As the train moved slowly past the station, Millicent saw 
her book lying on the bench. She had forgotten it, so it was lost. 
Lost! what mattered that, or any other loss, to a heart, sick as hers was, 
with its excess of anguish ? 

And so it is, in this world. That the commission of one crime will 
entail a wide field of consequences, more than, at the time, can be sus- 
pected will pertain to it. When Philip Crane lapsed into guilt, to stop 
up the fruit of his reckless extravagance, he little thought that he was 
involving the life’s happiness of one who was dearer to him than even his 
folly—his sister Millicent. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT MODERN SONG-WRITERS. 


No portion of English literature is more deserving the attention 
of discerning critics than our ballad poetry. We do not refer to those 
interminable lyrics which were the great delight of our ancestors, and 
which chronicled the deeds of heroes, or the loves of gallant knights 
and ladyes faire, but to the popular songs of our modern writers, which 
enter so largely into our recreations, and which engross, perhaps im- 
perceptibly, so extended an influence on the public mind. At the present 
moment there are from thirty to forty trading establishments, known as 
the music-publishing trade, which employ a vast amount of capital, and 
devote a ceaseless energy, in the production of lyric compositions ; they 
give employment to many hundred engravers, lithographers, artists, 
stampers, printers, paper-makers, &c., in addition to their own staff of 
clerks, warehousemen, travellers, shopmen, &c., &c. Indeed, since the 

of musical education, which has made rapid strides during the 
fast few years, no branch of trade has been augmented more than the 
one to which we refer. The drawing-rooms of few of the middle classes 
are without their pianoforte, and to be able to sing is considered as indis- 
pensable an accomplishment as to be able to dance. Few will be found 
to deny that it is a more intellectual one. To meet this extended de- 
mand, the number of our song-writers has proportionately increased ; 
and, although Barry Cornwall, in 1832, lamented that ‘ England was 
pues barren of song-writers,” he would scarcely at this moment 
make the same complaint. That amid the thousands of songs that are 
annually published but few will survive the year that gave them birth, we 
are quite ready to admit; but this may be attributed in some measure to 
the slight notice which is taken of our song-writers by those who control 
the literary oracles of the day. There is no lash for the pretender or im- 
postor, but little stimulus for the deserving. Thus any scribbler who has 
the facility of rhyming, and is fortunate enough to associate himself with 
some popular composer, creeps into a certain notoriety, which he mistakes 
for fame, and the very multiplication of his name obtains for him a 
repute with the public which he little deserves. A catching melody is 
the great desideratum with the music-publisher; the words, provided there 
is nothing in them that can shock the sensibility of fastidious mammas 
aud prim schoolmistresses, are quite a secondary consideration. As long 
as this is the case we shall never considerably increase the number of our 
national song-writers; but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that, 
amid this mass, we have many lyrics of great beauty, and which deserve 
to be separated from the rubbish among which they are embedded. 

We suppose we must name Mr. Bryan Waller Procter—“ Barry Corn- 
wall”—as the head of the living Enghsh song-writers, although it is some- 
what singular that, shortly after he made the remark which we have quoted 
above, Mr. ‘Thomas Davis, in his ‘ Essay on Irish Songs,” wrote of him : 
“ Barry Cornwail has certainly produced a volume of poems not deficient 
in and vigour, but which are scarcely songs, though he calls them so, 
and are not in any sense national songs.” To a certain extent this is true, 


although Barry Cornwall has written many lyrics which, in our opinion, 
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come strictly under the denomination of songs. We shall not select that 
much-bequizzed effusion, “The Sea, the Sea, the Open Sea!” as a 
specimen of his best style, although, thanks to the music of the Chevalier 
Neukomm, it obtained a world-wide popularity ; but surely “ The Blood- 
hound,” “The Stormy Petrel,” “ When friends look dark and cold,” 
and ‘“ Sing—who Sings,” that fine bacchanalian strain, are equal to any 
songs in the language. . The test that most of Barry Cornwall’s songs 
are not lyrical, is to be found in the few that have obtained musical 
interpreters, compared to the many “songs” he has written. Perhaps 
the most popular modern song-writer is Dr. Charles Mackay, although 
there is too much class politics in many. of his lyrics. His songs, “‘ There 
is room enough for all,” ‘‘There’s a good time coming,” appeal more 
to the passions than to the heart, and illustrate a certain phase of 
am economy, rather than portray apy national sentiment. Most of 
is sweetest things are miniature poems, and not songs; for instance, his 
‘Nine Bathers,” and many other equally delightful verses scattered 
through his “ voices” from the crowd and mountains. An opportunity 
has recently been afforded him of doing much for English lyric poetry— 
much by way of embellishment, and much that was calculated to retrieve 
it from its present neglect, and correct the public taste respecting it. He 
undertook to do for our English airs what Moore and Burns have done 
for Ireland and Scotland. The plan he has adopted is that chosen by 
Moore, to write entirely new verses to the old airs; but we question if 
Burns’s plan would not have been the more congenial to public taste, and 
answered the purpose better. He improved and elaborated the words of 
the old poets—with what success will at once be seen by the following 
specimen. The old song of “ Galla Water,” as printed in Herd’s collee- 
tion, rans thus: 
Braw; braw lads of Galla water, 
O braw lads of Galla water, 
T’ll kilt my coats aboon my knee, 
And follow my love thro’ the. water. 
Sae fair her hair, sae brent her brow, 
Sae bonny blue her een my dearie, 
Sae white her teeth, sae sweet her mou’, 
I aften kiss her till I’m wearie. 


Burns modernised the song: 


There’s braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
That wander thro’ the blooming heather; 
But Yarrow’s braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lads o’ Galla water. 
But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Above them a’ I loe him better ; 
And I'll be his if he’ll be mine, 
The bonnie lad o’ Galla water. 


We have only given one verse of each version, but it will be seen, 

although the rhymes in Burns’s version are not a whit better than in the 

original, how easy it is to retain the sentiment of the old poet, while the 

song is purged from the vulgarity so offensive to modern taste. Burns’s 

song of “ John Anderson my Jo,” “ My love is like a red,. red rose,” 

“Talk not of love,” “Green grow the rashes O,” “ My heart's in 
2a2 
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ands,” and many others, were founded on older songs. We 
not think we shall lose our old ‘favourite, “Sally in our Alley,” in 
Mackay’s new song to the same melody, but we regret he has not 

the wiser course of presenting her to us in more suitable attire. 

has been said that war, wine, and love, were the only subjects for 
song ; but we cannot agree to this proposition. The stars, the streams, 
the flowers—any object that is redolent of beauty, any sentiment of 
feeling and affection, of joy and sorrow, may awake the minstrel 
strain, and find an echo in the human heart. It was left to Mrs. Hemans 
to originate a new school of lyric composition, and nobly has she accom- 
plished her task. Selecting the home-affections for her themes, and still 
writing with melody floating in her mind, she produced a large number 
of lyrics, which, wedded to appropriate melodies, many by her sister, 
became at once and for ever incorporated among the best specimens of 
lyrical composition of which our country can boast. It would be diffi- 
cult to name single specimens where all are so beautiful, but we may 
refer to the “ Songs of a Guardian Spirit,” “ Songs for Summer Hours,” 
the “ Songs of Captivity,” “‘ Lays of Many Lands,” &c., for the correct- 
ness of our assertion. 

The best abused of our recent song-writers was Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
but how few have excelled him in flow of versification, pathos, and senti- 
ment! It was Bayly’s misfortune that many of his worst songs became 
the most popular; but this must be attributed more to the false taste of 
his audience than to himself. Bayly wrote in the latter part of his 
lifetime, as most of our writers of any note still write, for the trade, and 
for a living, and he could scarcely hans obtained the latter if he had 
refused to succumb to the wishes of the former. ‘Oh no we never 
mention her,” ‘‘ We met,” and other of his popular songs, were trashy 
enough we admit, but who will deny the sterling merit of “The Pilot,” 
“Isle of beauty, fare thee well!” and many other songs now almost 
forgotten by the public? If we admit the fancy, tenderness, and 
expression of Moore to be essential qualifications for a song-writer, we 
must not refuse a high meed of praise to Bayly. It is matter of regret 
that the collected edition of his songs is published at a price which places 
them nara the reach of the general reader; were it not so, he would 
still find admirers among the lovers of lyric poetry. Some future collector 
will yet do justice to the genius of Haynes Bayly. 

There is another song-writer who has earned for herself an extended 
popularity, and whose lyrics, in the simple language of passion, often 
devoid of ornament, but never untrue to nature, come home to every 
heart. Addressed to the people, they have been sung and understood by 
them, and, as that which is true must inevitably be universal, they have 
found a cheerful welcome in higher places. Need we name Eliza Cook ? 
We believe her writings have not been noticed in those quarters that 
could once crush or make an aspirant for poetic fame—for how few 
like Byron would have nerve enough to beard the lion in his den ?—but 
she appealed directly to the public, and has obtained a verdict that no 
lite malice or unworthy cliqueism can set aside. Her songs are 
essentially English—witness the ‘Song of the Haymakers,” ‘The 
Englishman,” though this is somewhat egotistical, “The Old Arm-Chair,” 
“The Farm Gate,” “ Winter Tree,” “ Gipsy’s Tent,” “I’m Afloat,” 
and a hundred others! Even Barry Cornwall must admit that we are 
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not barren of songs, if we are “barren of song-writers.” There is 
another circumstance which operates strongly against those who are 
known as the song-writers of the day. The stage, the best medium of 
introducing songs to the public, is entirely denied them. The librettos 
of our operas are written by men entirely ignorant of lyric composition, 
and utterly devoid of poetic feeling, while none but the most talented 
musicians are employed in setting their horrible trash to music. Wh 
should there not be a combination of the dramatist and the lyrist ? We 
should thea have fewer of such unmeaning lines as 

When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 

*T would break thine own to see, 
In such a moment I'll but ask 
That you'll remember me! 

We could answer the question, but it is foreign to our present purpose. 
This we will say, that a union of poetry and music is a desideratum that 
has long been denied to the admirers of English opera, and that under 
the present system we see no chance of the wished-for consummation 
being accomplished. To return, Among our best song-writers must be 
mentioned Mr. Alaric Watts, although we hear him less frequently than 
we ought todo: his charming “ Lyrics of the Heart” have revived an in- 
terest in his name, and we trust he has not hung his harp upon the willow. 
Mr. H. F, Chorley has written some charming songs ; among others, “ The 
Brave Old Oak ;” and so has Charles Jefferys—a name familiar to the 
musical amateur of the day. His song, ‘Oh life is a river,” is a noble strain, 
and worthy of a place in any collection. Nor must Mr. William Jones and 
his numberless melodious strains be forgotten. Mr. Charles Swain, of 
Manchester, has enriched our lyric stores with many songs of considerable 
merit, although chiefly known as a contributor to the annuals. He has 
recently published a volume entitled “‘ English Melodies,” the copyright 
of which has, we understand, been purchased by one of the leading music 
publishers, for the purpose of presenting its contents to the public in a 
musical garb. The most prolific song-writer of the day—it has been 
written of him in a popular periodical that he “ supplies reams of songs 
to the music publishers weekly”—is unquestionably Mr. J. E. Carpenter. 
So many of his exquisite lyrics have graced the pages of the New 
Monthly during the last few years, that we need do no more than 
chronicle his name among the most tuneful of his brethren alluded to in 
this paper. His “Child and the Dewdrops,” “The Worth of Time,” 
and scores of others, are strains that the world will not willingly let die. 
His muse seems as vigorous as ever, and we are glad to find that a number 
of his best songs have recently been collected and published in a cheap 
form by those enterprising publishers Messrs. Routledge and Co., who 
have also issued, in a neat volume, the spirited ballads and other lyrics 
of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, a writer who, for the same obvious reasons, 
the author of this paper is precluded from saying more about in this place; 
though mention must be made of “ Bonny Black Bess,” ‘ The Gita- 
nilla,” “ Jolly Nose,” and “ My Old Complaint.” 

Among our female lyrists, Mrs. Crawford occupies no mean position. 
Mrs. Norton and her sister, Lady Dufferin, have contributed much, and 
worthily, to song-literature; and Mary Howitt, among much beautiful 
poetry, has given us a few snatches of song. A few of our modern 
authors, as if wishing to be inscribed on the roll, have occasionally thrown 
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off a song. We only remember one by Charles Dickens—the “Ivy 
Green,” but it is enough to make us wish there were more. Some 
of Tennyson’s verses have been set to music, and so partake of the 
character of a song; for instance, his sweet lyric “‘ The Queen of the 
May;” but he has not simplicity enough to become successful as a song- 
writer. We remember some sterling songs by DouglasJerrold. No man 
was better qualified to make a song-writer; if he had turned his thoughts 
that way, ‘he would have written those quaint compounds of sentiment 
and epigram which constitute the charm and completeness of the old 
English songs. We have not earlier mentioned the name of Thomas 
Moore in our random thoughts about medern song-writers, because 
he has long since occupied a niche im the Temple of Fame, and be- 
cause his writings were even in his lifetime, the close of which was 
embittered by mental and bedily suffering, incorporated with the litera- 
ture not of his own land only, but of every land where the English 
tongue as spoken or understood. We believe that, notwithstanding the 
beauty of his longer poems, he will live by his songs, and thus afford 
another imstance of the importance and durability of this branch of 
literary composition. We are now necessarily reminded of another 
name rich in tuneful associations, ang worthy of the bards with whom it 
will be handed down to posterity. Samuel Lover must ever take high 
rank among the writers of Green Erin; rich as the Emerald Isle is in 
song-treasures, she can boast of nothing finer, although they have 
been equalled, than the “ Angels’ Whisper” and the “ Four-leaved Sham- 
rock.” In the comic vein, amongst modern song-writers, Lover is, 
perhaps, unequalled. What a fine boisterous lilt, yet full of heart-warm 
affection, is “ Rory O’ Moore!” How natural the quiet humour of “ The 
Low-back'd Car!” Lover, however, has had full justice done him, and 
heartily does he deserve to wear his laurels, if, indeed, he would not 
prefer to wear a wreath of his own “ green immortal shamrock.” 

We doubt not it has frequently struck our readers as something sur- 
prising, that among the hundreds of poetical writers for magazines and 
other serials, many exhibiting great talent, they seldom meet with the 
same names on the title-pages of the published music of the day. 
Barry ‘Cornwall has explained the reason very concisely. “A song,” he 
says (adopting the English model as the fit one), “may be considered as 
the ex ion of a sentiment, varying according to the humour-of the 
peet. It should be fitted for music; and, in fact, should become etter 
for the accompaniment of music ; otherwise it cannot be deemed, essen- 
tially, a song.” Now, take ten out of every twelve lyrics that you meet 
with scattered over our periodical literature, and, if you have an ear for 
music, endeavour 'to sing them to some well-known melody which they 
will apparently fit ; the words may come in, but the accent, the fall of 
the musical phrase, will occur in the wrong place ; and even if the first 
verse should go smoothly, the probability is that the second or third will 
halt most lamely. The secret of successful song-writing is the happy 
combination of a fine musical ear with a poetic temperament. The 
song-writer need not be a practical musician, but it will assist him won- 
derfully if he be one. 

The chief difficulty that a song-writer has to aceomplish is the adapta- 
tion of words to melodies which are already written—a task which requires 
the nicest discrimination and the utmost taste and judgment, for not only 
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is ‘the character of the words best suited to the air to be studied, but the 
number of lines, the formation of the couplets, the adoption of single or 
double rhymes, the musical phrases requiring repeats, and indeed the 
whole structure of the song must be discovered and decided upon. There 
are very few who excel in this, the mechanical department of song-writing, 
and it should never be attempted by those who have not.acquired a pro- 
ficiency in their art. It was in this that Moore excelled; but Ae was born 
a poet, and Apollo “from on high” beheld him at his birth, 

We have necessarily omitted many familiar names from this brief 


sketch of our modern song-writers—some, probably, of sufficient repute to - 


entitle them to honourable mention among ‘the brethren of the gentle 
craft, and which are endeared to our readers by pleasing recollections ; 
our only object has been to prove, as far as we were able, that the study 
of song-writing has a vitality in the land, and that some progress has been 
made in ‘the art during the last few years. No one can be unmindful of 
its importance, for no class of literature more clearly reflects the habits, 
feelings, and mind of the community. If we have even partially sue- 
ceeded in directing ‘more attention to the subject than has been usually 
awarded to it, we have not written in vain ; if not, we are content to 
leave to abler pens much that we are conscious of having omitted in sup- 
port of it. We would remark, in conclusion, that it is somewhat singular 
that, amid all the cheap literature of the day, there is not one serial, re- 
spectably conducted, devoted to song-literature. There are scores of 
song-books defiled with all the slang ditties popular at the midnight 
tavern, but not one which we could safely leave upon our table. A few 
“sample volumes” occasionally appear, but they profess to be mere 
“specimens” of English, Irish, and Scotch songs ; even their prefaces 
bespeak the disappointment they are sure to create. A work that would 
garner all the lyric treasures of the kingdom, edited by a competent 
person, and published so as to be within the reach of all, would surely 
find plenty of support from a public so thoroughly musical ‘as ‘the 
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THE STORY OF THE HEART. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, 


On! ask it not, it is a theme 
Too sacred to impart, 

The memory of that fitful dream, 
The story of the heart ; 

For who has never loved in vain, 
Seen no fond hope decay, 

Or breathed no sigh, or felt no pain, 
In some far distant day ? 


Oh! ask it not—we dare not tell 
The unbidden thought that flows, 

As streams returning serve to swell 
The tide from which they rose ; 

We could not if we would be free 
From secret hopes and fears, 

Nor be what we must seem to be 
Through life’s declining years. 
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DEATH AND THE DOCTOR. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


In the vast border country lying between Switzerland and Wirtemberg, 
stretching down from the mighty Alps, whose summits are capped with 
eternal snows, there is a great inland sea, towards whose shores the blue 
mountains come shadowing down in long, long misty lines, vague and 
undefined as the everlasting heavens above. The placid waters of that 
great lake, called the Bogen-See, ripple on low, undulating shores, dark- 
ened by immense forests of pine, which fringe the deep cliffs and raves 
in the near-lying hills, and are visible from afar, like a sombre, sullen 
mantle cast over the distant mountains, lending a lonely, mysterious 
character, suggestive of all wild, unreal, and fantastic fancies, to the 
melancholy beauty lingering around the shores of that boundless lake. 
In the creeks and bays breaking the water’s edge, little villages and 
hamlets peep out, each with its tall spire and picturesque wooden houses, 
whose galleried fronts project over the blue waters, or nestle under the 
overspreading trees, planted in walks and avenues round each friendly 
little spot. Close under the shadow of the sombre pine forest, in a place 
where the dark trees almost dipped in the lake, stands the little village of 
Bogenhafen, its clustered houses enveloped and surrounded by the deep 
woods, in which the spirits, and the Kobolds, and the lovely, soulless 
Undines dwell, who, in calm summer nights, when the moon is on the 
wane, love to sport and mirror themselves in the cool waters, and comb 
their long tangled locks of emerald green by the pale light falling on 
the lake. 

' In the village of Bogenhafen of which I spoke dwelt a poor labourer 
whose name was Franz, an excellent, industrious man, simple and pious 
withal as a young child. He was married to Gretchen, the poorest and 
the prettiest girl in the village, and although their house was bare, and 
they lived but by the labour of their hands, they were thankful and 

appy. 
rs it is but a thatched roof and an earthen floor,” said Franz, as he 
looked round, ‘but the light of the poor man’s life—his own pretty wife 
—brightens the walls, and we are happy as princes—are we not, 
Gretchen ?” 

Heaven blessed their union, and after a time a child was born under 
the low roof—a wonderfully beautiful child was their boy, at least so 
thought Franz, as he donned his Sunday coat, and went out into the 
village to tell the news, and ask the miller with whom he worked to 
be godfather. 

Now the miller lived in a fine white house, overshadowed with willow- 
trees, beside a running stream, which turned his mill-wheels, that day 
and night keep up a perpetual whirr, to remind him what a wealthy and 
great man he was, with fields, and woods, and acres upon the mountain 
sides. The miller, too, was stingy as well as rich, so when Franz, 
beaming with happiness, made his request, he answered that he thanked 
him for the compliment, but that it cost money, and that he never 
= thaler he could help. “So,” said he, “ you must look else- 
where.” 
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Franz turned sorrowfully away, no longer joyous, 

“ What !” said he to himself, “is it possible this rich man cares more 
about a miserable thaler than my beautiful boy, to whom he might have 
been a benefactor here and hereafter ?” 

Quite sad and crestfallen, he then betook himself to the landlord of the 
village inn, and earnestly begged him to undertake the office. But 
“mine host,” a proud, redfaced man, only puffed his pipe in Franz’s 
face, who stood before him as he lolled outside his door under the great 
linden-tree, where travellers sat round a table and ate in the warm 
Ss haan For some time he did not vouchsafe to answer. At last 
he spoke : 

~* What can possibly induce you to ask such a favour of a man like 
me? You, the lowest in the village, and I, next to the guadiger graf 
himself, whom I have the honour to serve! You never come and sit 
round my fire in winter-time and spend gold: you neither spend nor 
drink, miserable devil that you are. Begone, and henceforth learn to 
ask favours from your equals.” 

‘Franz turned away. “And so,” said he to himself, “ this hard-hearted, 
a man will not accept a pious office, and honourable to a Christian, 

ause he is vain, and worldly, and ambitious.” 

Then he turned to the cottage of a fellow-labourer like himself, who 
was neither proud, nor avaricious, nor ill-natured; but at this moment a 
horse stood saddled beside the door. When Franz called to him and told 
him what he had come for, the other answered : 

You see I am ready, and my horse is saddled, to start to the great 
fair at Brechenthal. There will be fine fun going, and the beer is ex- 
cellent. Excuse me, for I must go, if I refuse to stand godfather ; 
another time I shall be happy, but now———” 

‘And he threw himself on his horse, and galloped so quickly away 
his last words were lost in the wind. Franz, nearly “rig Peet 
= the disappointments he had experienced, looked sorrowfully after 

m. 

‘‘ All men seem alike to-day,” groaned he, “and even my comrade, 
so good-natured and kind hitherto, cares for a fair and a jug of Bavarian 
beer more than my child.” 

Now Franz, after these three refusals, knew not where to go; he 
dared not return home without finding a godfather to his anxious wife, 
who would cry her eyes out when she heard how all had fallen out; so 
he went into a field near at hand, and, sitting down under a hedge, wept 
bitterly. ‘ Blessed saints!” cried he, wringing his hands, “men have 
no feeling for me; they all drive me away; but ye turn from none who 
call on you in trouble. Oh! help and assist me, sweet Madonna, for the 
love of heaven.” He rose, and made his way towards a little chapel, 
where he had often prayed. The walls were blackened by age, and over- 
grown with grey moss; it was a lone and solitary spot, opening towards 
the pine forest, which spread all around. Beside the door waved some 
magnificent linden-trees, overshadowing the whole building. As Franz 
put his foot on the door-sill, he started back at beholding a heavenly, 
beautiful angel standing on the steps of the altar. His wings shone like 
pure gold, his long robes were white as the driven snow, and a glory 
surrounded him more dazzling than lightning. He looked like the holy 
angel spirit that came down to guard the grave of the newly-risen 
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Saviour, as it is written in the blessed Gospel. Franztrembled. But 
the:angel spoke with a soft loving voice: “ Fear not; come hither. I 
will bear thy child at the holy baptism; but gold or presents have I 
none.’ Then Franz, bowing low, replied: “ Ah, blessed angel, I am not 

that thou shouldst leave the bright heavens to he gedfather to 
my child. As tothe gold, surely I do not think of it. Be thou then 
the guardian angel of my bright boy, and lead him up towards heaven 
under the shadow of thy wings, that is more blessed than gold or 
christening gifts.” The angel smiled, and said: ‘‘ Ged will point out 
to thee some other-way. Go in peace.” And then, shaking from his 
dazzling wings thousands of stars, he vanished into a golden mist, 
and the dim lamp burning before the blessed Virgin Mother onthe altar 
was all the light remaining in the now gleomy chapel, before radiant as 
the eourts of heaven. 

Now Franz, overjoyed at the vision, desired to reach home by a 
shorter path than he had come, to tell the good news to his beauty-wife, 
who lay, with the little babe pressed to her bosom, anxiously awaiting 
his return. He plunged into a dark track leading through ‘the thickest 
mazes of the fir woods, so gloomy, dark, and solemn in ‘the deepening 
night, that, well as he knew the path, he dared scarcely to look around 
him for fear. As hurrying along, he was passing through the darkest 
portion of the wood, a hunter suddenly appeared in his path, emerging — 
from the shadows of the trees, dressed in a dark suit of green, with a 
high-pointed hat and waving feathers. There was a mocking, grinning 
leok in the hunter’s face—strange and suspicious, as Franz thought, 
especially when he remarked that under the dark green robes a cloven 
foot peeped out. “Gracious Heavens!” thought Franz, “this as 
yes, it must be the devil himself.” The hunter, -seeing him start back 
in affright, offered him his hand, drawing back, however, the sharp claws 
growing on the fingers, as a cunning cat before she seizes on her prey. 
“Give me your hand, good Franz,” said he. “I will be your godfather. 
I have a heavy sack by me full of gold and silver, and it shall be thine. 
See how the gold pieces sparkle in the light, and how merrily they chink. 
The rich to whom you went have rejected you, what can you expect 
from the poor? Instead of a copper gift to the bright boy at home, 
I wall give you all this treasure. Let us be friends. Come on.” 

But poor Franz, shuddering as he spoke, replied : 

“No; never while I live. Before I would touch the gold and silver 

ou offer, may hunger consume me.” 

Then Satan, knitting his wrinkled brows, darted a fierce look out of 
Ve eyes, and menaced him savagely with his claws. But Franz 
Said : 

“He that died for us on the cruel cross,.and rose from the grave 
that he might hear our prayers in heaven, has taken from thee all power 
of harming me. Rage on, foul fiend! I trust in Him who died to save 
me, and I fear thee not.” Saying which he devoutly crossed himself. 

Then the devil disappeared in a cloud of black sulphur-smoke, and the 
dark wood around looked gloomier than before, and the evening wind 
came sighing sadly through the trees in ominous murmurings. Night 
had closed in before Franz reached the outskirts of the village and the 
church, which Jay in the midst of wooded fields at a little distance. “I 
will go in,” said he to himself, “for a moment, .and say a ‘prayer over 
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the grave of my beloved parents, beside the two green mounds under 
which their bones lie. 1 will recal their pious precepts, and the early 
lessons of humility they taught me. Our heavenly Father, who pro- 
mises to hear the prayers of all who address him with sincerity, will 
never forget the blessing that my goed father and my dear mother 
invoked on me when they lay on their death-beds. Their prayers shall 
be fulfilled.” 

Just as Franz entered the dark arch, and was about to penetrate into 
the gloomy church, a figure holding an hour-glass and scythe in his bony 
hands advanced from within, and Franz knew that the white ghastly 
skeleton before him was Death himself. He was so despairing and 
miserable that he neither shrank back with fear nor ars pean but 
looked calmly at him, wondering if he were come to fetch him away to 
the distant home above, when Death, stretching out his hand, thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“I,” said he, “ will be godfather to thy son.” 

Then Franz, seeing that Death looked kindly, and spoke such friendly 
words, replied with a sigh: 

“Oh, Death! thy offer is kind ; thou art the only friend of ‘the ;poor. 
Through thee they become rich in the world beyond ‘the tomb up there 
in the far-off fatherland, where the stars twinkle so brightly.” 

“Yet is not Death weleome to the happy?” answered the figure. 
“To thee I.come asa friend, because thou art wretched.” 

“ Yes,” answered Franz, ‘thou art, indeed, welcome, for 1 am op- 
pressed, and thou alone wilt bear my burdens, and relieve me from all my 
sorrows, and cares, and adversities. ‘Thou art ever in my mind, thou 
gracious skeleton. But, for all that, Death cannot ‘be godfather to my 
bright boy, for as soon as the priest, and the sexton, and the company 
saw thy face they would rush away from thee with fear and horror.” 

Then Death spoke again in a fone gentle voice, like the murmuring 
of the night wind over fallen, dried-up leaves. ‘ Fear not,’ said he ; 
‘‘ good men have no horror of me; to them Iam weleome. They desire 
and long for my appearance, as the sick man for the dawn. Jam to 
them a messenger calling them from a world of sin, and sorrow, and 
suffermg, to the glorious realms above, where their souls shall live in 
eternal peace. The priest is a pious, Christian man: to him I should be 
as welcome as an angel of light. The sexton is scarcely so good as his 
master, and he very likely would be terrified and affrighted at my sight. 
And then the other persons who would be there might also be alarmed, 
for Death is not weleome to the multitude. But fear not, good Franz; 
I will clothe myself in the snowy grave-clothes that Christ our Redeemer 
left in the rocky tomb when the :radiant angels awoke him and carried 
him up to heaven. Clothed in'the robes of the blessed Arisen One, I can- 
not be dreadful to any man. Say thou, therefore, to the priest and the 
sexton that the ceremony is to take place ; but tell no man the godfather 
thou ‘hast got. To-morrow morning we will meet at the spot and at the 
hour beside the font.” 

When the church-bell sounded in the morning, and the priest, and the 
sexton, and Franz, and the nurse, with the bright boy in ‘her arms, stood 
beside the font, only awaiting the coming of the sponsors to begin, a 
figure enveloped and robed in white linen appeared, and Franz knew 
that Death was come into the church, Even his arms and his feet were 
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completely covered, and a long white train swept on the nd as he 
, up the aisle; his face was also concealed with ie dine linen, 


which just showed a little of his hollow features. The priest and sexton 
were somewhat surprised, but the rest said, whispering to each other : 

‘See, see ! what a noble lady is come to stand for Franz’s child ; she 
is not of our country, but _ — sang, who . not show her 
face. ‘The poorest man im the village has then got the grandest 
mother. OL, that is wonderful !” a 

When the holy rite was over, Death whispered in Franz’s ear, “ Come 
with me !” 

Then they left the church and the company and went to the quiet, 
lonely corner in the churchyard, where lay Franz’s parents, and, standing 
beside their n graves, Death spoke : 

“ Although, according to the will of the great God who made heaven 
and earth, and gave me power over life and death, I take away all from 
every living man who is delivered over to me—houses and farms, gold 
and silver, pearls and jewels, whatever they possess—all, indeed, and 
everything save their good deeds, and their virtues, and their sins, 
written in the great books which lie before God’s throne—still I keep 
nothing for myself. I cannot, therefore, give thy boy any christening 
gift, but I will show thee a way out of thy present poverty and distress, 
now that the good wife lies in bed, and thou must attend on her, and 
neither can work to gain their daily bread. Listen, therefore, to my 
words. The magistrate at Eichberg is very sick ; already three doctors 
have been called in, and all have given him over, and, with many 
shoulder-shrugs and dismal looks, they have told his wife that he must 
die. But because he is a good man, who loves God, and has ever lived 
in his fear, the earnest prayers of his wife and children, as well as of all 
who had dealings with him, have been heard, and our merciful Father in 
heaven wills that he should be made whole and well; God, therefore, 
bade me spare him. Take thou healing herbs and simples, such as 
you peasants know, and dry them, and break and beat them into a 
powder, and put the powder into a paper, and set forth at sunrise to- 
morrow morning on the way to Eichberg, where thou wilt arrive as the 
sun goes down. Ask for the wife of the magistrate, and tell her you 
bring a wonderful medicine, which, if her husband will take, after three 
days he shall be perfectly cured. He will take these drugs, and he 
will recover, and all the people about him—his wife and their friends 
—will be astonished and delighted. Thou wilt be called hither to this 
rich man, and thither to another, and wilt have thy hands full. I will 
always be visible to thee standing by the sick bed, but no other living 
man shall see me save thou only. And mark what I say to thee. When 
I appear to thee standing at the foot of the bed, give thy powder freely 
and the patient shall recover ; but if I am visible to thee standing at the 
head of the bed, stretching out my arms over the sick person lying 
beneath, let no prayers or entreaties prevail on thee to give a morsel of 
thy powder, or thou wilt lose all thy credit and reputation as a skilful 
OS ern for whenever I so appear the sick person shall surely die. 

ear also further my words. Take from the poor and the wretched who 
call on thee for help not so much as the value of a groschen, but from 
the wealthy and great, who freely offer thee of their abundance in grati- 
tude for what thou hast done, take gold for thy necessities. Dress thyself 
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cleanly, but with common ordinary clothes like a working man, and 
build up thy old house, which will else soon fall down, and make a new, 

ious, healthy home for thyself, and thy wife, and my godson ; but let 
the building be suitable to thy station, such as are the other houses in 
the village. All that remains over and above of the gains give to the 
poor, remembering how great and pinching were thy wants until thou 
met me. Now promise me to keep all my words in thy heart,” 

Then Franz promised to do all he was told, and Death vanished from 
his sight. 

Before sunrise on the following day Franz arose, and taking his way 
through the dark, gloomy forest of the thick firs, had already walked two 
miles towards Eichberg before the sun rose. He came in the evening to 
the magistrate’s house, and the servant, whom he knew well, came out 
and asked him what he wanted. Then Franz told him his business. 
The servant showed him into a lower room, and went up-stairs to give 
the message to his mistress, who sat in the chamber with her dying 
husband. And with her were some country people, who had come an 
far to ask after the magistrate’s health; two, indeed, had watched by 
his bedside all night, and sat there still beside her. All were weeping 
and very sad, for they feared his end was near. After a little space the 
magistrate’s wife came down to Franz, and received him kindly, and led 
him up to where her husband lay, Franz trembled a little as he saw so 
many people, and thought on his strange errand; but to his great joy 
his friend Death was there standing at the foot of the bed. So Franz 
put his powder in a silver spoon, poured water on it, and gave it to the 
rich man. Death after that was seen no more, and the magistrate felt 
on the very instant better. The very next morning he was able to rise, 
and the following day he went into the garden, and on the third day 
he sat again before his desk in his own room, when he received the 
townsmen and people, and heard their causes. As the magistrate was a 
good man and much beloved, and had many friends and relations in all 
the villages in the mountains round the Bogen-See, the news that he 
was recovered spread far and wide, and with it the account of his mira- 
culous cure from such a hopeless malady; and people could not wonder 
enough at the event. 

In a few days Franz returned home, loaded with presents. So many 
messengers from all parts were sent to call him to different sick persons 
that he scarcely knew what way to turn; week after week he was pr 
petually walking from one village to another. And now that the fame 
of his miraculous cures spread all over the country lying on that side of 
the Bogen-See, many of the rich farmers condescended to bow and take 
off their hats to the poor labourer, who before they esteemed no more 
than the clods of earth in their broad fields; but there was one, the 
village apothecary, who hated Franz, and always when they met 
turned his back on him. And when the country folks collected round 
the linden-tree before the inn to drink their beer and smoke their pipes, 
and the wonderful cures which Franz performed were discussed, and this 
one had this tale to tell, and that another, the apothecary grew very angry, 
and declared that “ the man knew nothing oT ookdie and was an im- 
potent impostor. Why the devil should people wonder,” continued 

e, “that he never loses a patient? When he sees there is no hope, he 
never gives anything, and quietly walks away.” 
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One morning; as Franz was returning home late through the pine 
wood, the proud’ miller rushed forward to meet him—proud no longer, 
but quite meek and humble now. The tears stood in his eyes, and he 
looked:overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“ Good Dr: Franz,” said he, “‘I once treated you scornfully and un- 
kindly ; and Idid very wrong, as well as being a great fool, for who can say 
what people may become? I entreat you to forgive me, and bear me no 
ill-will for my behaviour. You are a Christian, and will, I hope, return 
good for evil. My only daughter is dangerously ill. Oh, come, I im- 
plore you, and: help her with your skill. You will not refuse me when 
you remember what a good girl she is, and how handsome too.” 

Franz returned with him home, and on entering the room where the 
maiden lay on her bed, lo! to his great joy, Death stood at the foot of 
the bed. Then Franz joyfully exclaimed : 

“ Be comforted ; your daughter shall not die !” 

And when the maiden was recovered the miller was so grateful to 
Franz, that from that day he did not possess a kinder friend in the world, 
or one that more loudly sang his praises, than the man who used to treat 
him so contemptuously. 

A dreadful fever raged in the village, and. many of the people died, 
and there was great trouble and sorrow. Franz was called everywhere. 
At last mine host at the inn was taken ill. Now, the innkeeper was a 
rich man, and loved his money dearly; but when he felt he was sinking 
under the fever he sent for Franz. Death was there before him, but he 
stood at the bottom of the bed. 

“Franz,” ersed the sick man, as he entered, ‘‘if you will only cure me, 
I will give you ten golden thalers.” y 

“T will not take them,” replied Franz ; “I want not your money, 
although you are welcome to my help.” 

Then the old miser smiled and chuckled as he lay in his bed at the 
notion of getting cured for nothing. But Franz spoke further: 

“ Before I give you.any of my drugs, I have a favour to ask of you. 
You say you are ready to give me ten golden thalers ? I do not want 
them, but the poor sick in the-village do, so send it to the priest for them, 
and I will cure you quickly.” 

When he heard this, the rich man scratched his ear and paused. 

“ This proposal of yours, friend Franz, requires consideration; perhaps 
—who knows but that I:may recover without any medicine ?” 

So this avaricious man would rather have run the risk of dying than 
give his money to help the poor. But his wife, who was a discreet woman, 
took ten thalers out: af a drawer and gave them privately to Franz, who 
then with his powder soon cured her husband, who never knew until he 
was well how dearly his:sickness had cost him. 

Now Franz had built himself a pretty cottage where his old hut stood, 
and there was a gallery of carved wood before the windows, and carvings 
on the roof under the yellow thatch, and a garden of bright flowers lay 
before the door, and the dark fir-trees overshadowed it at the back, and 
kept off the cold winds from the distant snow mountains. Here he lived 
happily and in the fear of God with his beautiful wife, now become a 
buxom matron, and the bright boy, who had grown and prospered, pro- 
mising: to become a strapping youth. Franz’s heart overflowed with 
gratitude for all the blessings he enjoyed, as he looked on his smiling wife 
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morning, as they were admiring the apple-blossoms covering the young 
trees like a shower of snow, and listening to the birds warbling out in the 
sunshine that rested on the wood beyond, a horseman suddenly appeared 
covered with dust, and, riding up to the cottage-door, asked for Dr. 
Franz. 

“T am he,” answered Franz, 

“ Then,” said the horseman, “ I have important business with you, for 
his serene highness the prince is dangerously ill, and the princess his wife 
has commanded your immediate attendance. I was sent on first to give 
you time to prepare ; the royal carriage follows, but as the roads through 
your woods are very bad, it could not travel fast. Now prepare yourself 
at-once to go with me when it arrives.” 

Then Franz went into his room, and taking his best clothes out of the 
trunk, dressed himself, and made up alittle parcel of linen, with his powders 
and the different herbs of which Death had taught him the use. 

At the end of a couple of hours a magnificent equipage appeared at the 
skirts of the wood and drove up to Franz’s door. Out of the carriage 
stepped a royal chamberlain, who, after paying his compliments to Franz 
with great politeness, begged him, without further loss of time, to return 
with him. As it was night, and the forest pitch dark, two outriders pre- 
ceded the carriage with lighted torches, which threw such a strange and 
lurid light among the trees that Franz trembled, and remembered the 
evening when the foul fiend himself had tempted him with gold in this 
very forest. All mght they travelled, for the courier who rode before had 
already ordered horses at every station, and although the road was rough 
and the ruts deep, they went on and on, always atiagallop. As they pro- 
ceeded, the chamberlain, who was a pleasant, friendly man, informed 
Franz how long the prince had been ill, and how many. doctors had been 
called in, all in vain, to cure him. Besides the court physician, two other 
doctors had been sent for, and they all had a. consultation together ; but 
excepting dismal looks and long faces, and shrugging their shoulders, 
nothing came of it. Fresh medicines were ordered, which: the prince 
took, but instead of better he became daily worse. In this extremity, 
one of the ladies in waiting told: the poor princess, who was well-nigh 
broken-hearted, about the celebrated doctor of Bogenhafen, and of his 
miraculous cures. 

“ But at the mention of your name,” said the: chamberlain, “ the three 
doctors, who had hitherto je nothing but dispute and quarrel, were in- 
stantly of one mind—that if you were fetched the prince would be sure 
to die—and they entreated her highness, as she valued her husband's 
life, to have nothing to do with such an audacious impostor, as—(pardon 
me for the expression)—they called you. Bit the princess, seeing no 
other hope, would not listen to them, but calling me to her, begged me to 
start immediately and fetch you to the court. May Heaven grant that my 
errand may be successful, and that you may cure our beloved sovereign ! 
but I confess to you I have my doubts, afterso many skilful doctors have 
failed, that you will cure him.” 

When the morning broke and the sun was just risen, they drove 
through the great portal, between two high turreted towers, into the 
spacious court-yard of the royal castle. A crowd of grand livery servants, 
covered with gold lace, ran up to Franz, to beg him to hasten in with- 
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his arrival was expected, most anxiously by the princess. 
another his parcel, a third his hat, A yhich 80 Ponfused 
23 he was to such state and pomp, that he quite lost his 
"Then his: friend and somperares the chamberlain, taking 
by the arm, led him up the broad marble staircase, which opened 

magnificent hall, glittering with gold and painting, and armour 
beautiful statues arranged against the coloured marble columns sup- 
porting the arched roof, groined and corniced with gilding. Franz quite 

his breath as he looked round in astonishment at all these wonders. 
At the top of the great marble staircase stood the physician of the court, 
dressed all in with an immense powdered wig covered with hun- 
dreds of little stiff curls, his cocked-hat under his arm, and a sword by 
his side—for the princess, to his infinite mortification, had commanded 
him to receive the doctor of Bogenhafen with all possible honour. 
Franz made him a low bow as soon as they met. But no/ sooner did 
the court physician see a countryman, dressed in a brown coat, a red 
handkerchief round his neck, and green pantaloons, than he called out 
in a rage: 

“Who brought this fellow here? What do you want? If you have 
a wife or child ill, and wish me to visit them, why do you not go to my 
house? I will speak to you there; but here, in the royal residence, it 
is against all etiquette to admit such people. Be off with you at once— 
be off, I say.” 

“ Not so fast, good sir,” replied Franz. ,‘‘ Don’t be in too great haste 
to send people away. I am not here to ask for your medical help, but 
I am come to see what I can do for your prince, who is, I hear, dying.” 

“ What! how!” cried the physician; “the man is mad. Hey! you 
servant fellows, send him away—drive him out—he must not stay here 
on the stairs of the royal residence—it is scandalous.” 

Then the chamberlain stepped forward, and explained to the physician 
that Franz was in reality the expected doctor. 

“‘ He!” exclaimed the physician. “I retract—I apologise. Great 

niuses and most learned men are often subject to strange eccentricities. 

ut allow me to observe, my good sir, that it is a foolish whim of the 
learned professor to disguise himself as a day-labourer—it causes con- 
fusion. The professor, however, will understand how the mistake arose. 
In the mean time, I beg pardon.” 

Franz, who was growing tired of the talking of the fat man in the 
great curled wig, scarcely listened to the end of his speech, and then 

gged the chamberlain to conduct him at once to the prince’s room. 
But the physician interposed. 

“‘ Not so fast, learned sir,” said he—“ not so fast. It is always the 
custom among’ professional men, that the newly-arrived doctor consults 
with his brethren already in attendance before seeing the patient.” 

So he led Franz into a room which had been prepared for the purpose, 
where the other doctors were in waiting, whom he introduced. Then he 
went over all the symptoms of the case, and mentioned the medicines 
they had prescribed, with long Greek and Latin names, which sorely 
puzzled Franz. He shook his head, and said, 

“I do not understand one word of all that gibberish.” 

“How !” exclaimed the physician, “you have never gone through 
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your humanities, and neither understand Greek nor Latin, and you dare 
presume to prescribe for his serene highness the sovereign prince !” 

‘¢ What does the name of an illness signify ?”” replied Franz; “ or what 
matters the names of the medicines? Long foreign names will cure 
no one.” , 

* Certainly not,” answered the physician; “ but as all medical books 
were formerly written in Latin, and as a great many Greek words occur 
also, it is —? for those who study medicine to comprehend well 
those languages. Therefore, if you are ignorant of them, it follows you 
cannot have studied medicine, and can be no doctor. It is therefore my 
duty, as body physician to his serene highness, carefully to examine 
what drugs you propose to administer, in order to assure myself that 
there is nothing among them that can injure him.” 

Then Franz opened his parcel and showed the powders which he had 
made of the herbs, as Death had directed him. 

“ Here we are,” said the physician, contemptuously turning them 
over—*‘ camomile, and dandelion, and mint—weeds that grow in the 
fields and hedgerows. And you seriously, with this trash, pro to 
cure his serene highness, after all our united learning has failed Pim 
possible! Vigorous and powerful remedies are necessary—remedies costly 
and precious, brought from foreign lands far over the sea.” 

“ But, by your leave,” replied Franz, “the learned physician must 
allow that it would be against all common sense and reason if sick 
people were only to be cured by medicines brought from over the seas, 
thousands of miles away. What would the poor do, who have no 
money nor means to get them? God is not so unjust towards his 
creatures, and with camomile, and mint, and other herbs, I have restored 
many and many that he has created, but who in this world’s goods 
are poor and miserable.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the cham- 
berlain to fetch Franz away and carry him to the princess, 

“ Her highness,” said he, making a low bow before the physician, 
“desires that the new doctor shall proceed at once to the apartment of 
the sovereign. I shall have the honour, therefore, learned sir, to ac- 
company and conduct mes 

The poor princess, bathed in tears, and pale and worn with watching, 
stood at the door of the room, waiting for Franz. She had been 
already prepared for his appearance, an’ knew that the wonder-working 
doctor was a simple labouring man. Sue saluted him, however, with the 
utmost kindness, and led him into the prince’s room. Who can paint 
the astonishment of Franz when he entered the apartment, which seemed 
to him higher and larger than even the church in his village, and saw 
the magnificent carpets into which his feet sank, among beds, as it were, 
of brilliant unknown flowers; the splendid bed, covered with gilding, 
surmounted with nodding plumes of feathers, and shaded with heavy dra- 
peries of purple satin stiff with gold and embroidery. In his wildest 
dreams he had never conceived such surpassing magnificence, ‘ But,” 
said he to himself, looking round, “ it is clear, gold, and silk, and riches 
ean help no man, either against sickness or death, else I should not be 
here.” He drew near the great state bed, and on the right side, nearest 
the light, he saw, as plainly as his eyes could show him, the destroying 
angel ready to take the soul of the good prince and carry it to heaven, 
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bright seraph messenger looked heavenly kind and friendl 

Franz, bat withal sad and solemn, On the left hand of the bed ined 
a monster of hideous and fearful aspect—black, dim, and shadowy, with 
fiery red eyes—watching whether he might not catch the soul of the good 

rince before the angel could carry it away. As Franz advanced, he shot 
dows looks of rage and defiance upon him out of his horrid eyes, and 
menaced him with his sharp claws, for he knew he was the man who had 
resisted his temptation and refused his proffered gold. But further, at the 
head of the bed, Franz saw, with terror and dismay, Death himself, 
with his scythe and hour-glass, leaning with his long outstretched arms 
over the prince, who lay in a deep sleep—that the court physician an- 
nounced as the prelude to that eternal slumber he would never awake 
from until the day of judgment. Franz, who during his simple life had 
never learned the art of concealing his feelings, or not expressing at once 
all he felt, when he beheld this dismal sight wrung his hands and ex- 
claimed, 

“ Alas! alas! my art, or any other man’s, is vain and useless here.” 

The poor princess shrieked aloud. She and the royal children, their 
eyes streaming with tears, then surrounded him, imploring him with 
earnest prayers that he would at least endeavour to do something to save 
the beloved prince, who lay there hovering between life and death. The 
noble princess, sobbing and crying, and forgetting her royal dignity in 
her great sorrow, even knelt before the lowly peasant, and held up her 
hunds to him in urgent supplication. Then Franz, who felt as if his heart 
would break at this melancholy sight, and unable to contain himself, 
burst out into a flood of tears. He approached Death, and clasping his 
hands, whispered softly in his ear : 

“ Oh, kind friend and benefactor, move, I implore you—I beg you, 
and go down to the feet of the sick man.” 

But Death answered with a hollow, deep voice, yet so low that no one 
but Franz heard it : 

“ My son, I move not from the place where I stand.” 

“ Oh, joy!” exclaimed Franz, “ then all shall be well. I take thee at 
thy word, thou awful man.”’ 

And he cried with a loud voice to those standing around : 

“ Let us turn the bed, so that where the head now is the feet may be. 
This is all I ean do to save the beloved prince.” 

In a moment he had taken off his brown coat, and began to move the 
bed, and all the attendants, and the princess, and the young princes and 
“seengocn helped him. But Death menaced Franz with his outstretched 
m9 arm, and spoke so solemnly and earnestly, that the poor man shud- 

‘‘ Follow me,” were the words he said, in a sad, hollow voice, that 
echoed in the vast room. Then Franz, with trembling limbs and a beat- 
ing heart, followed Death out of the room through a side-door opening 
in the tapestry. 

But the prince, as soon as he was moved, sat up in his bed, and wiping 
the cool death-dews from his temples, spoke. 

“Oh, how well is it now with me!” exclaimed he. “All the pain, 
and fear, and horror, and the heavy oppressive weight that lay upon me, 
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And he ordered the attendants to bring him his clothes, and ealled for 
some food ; and he rose up from his bed, and sat down to a table and ate 
with good appetite, the poor princess and her children, almost out of 
their senses for joy, looking on the while at this wonderful miracle. The 
whole castle, too, echoed with sounds of rejoicing and thankfulness when 
it was known that the beloved prince was out of danger. 

After the first burst of joy and thankfulness was past, and when the 
royal family had a little recovered from their recent emotion, the princess 
looked all over the hall where the prince had lain after the countryman 
who had worked so miraculous a cure. The prince wished much 
also to see his deliverer, and sent some of the courtiers to seek him, but 
he was nowhere to be found. In vain the attendants searched the whole 
residence; and even the princes and princesses hastened from room to 
room in the general anxiety to find him, but all in vain. Franz had 
vanished. Thé soldiers that kept watch inside and outside the gates were 
questioned, but they had seen no one pass out. 

“This is incomprehensible,” cried the princess. “I must and will 
find him, and thank him myself.” 

“If he would only appear, that good doctor who saved our father,” 
cried the children, “ we would kiss his hands.” 

But he came not. 

Whilst the prince and his wife, and the princes and princesses, their 
loving children, searched high and low over the residence in vain; while 
the attendants and the court physician shrugged their shoulders, and all 
the world echoed the same words, “ Where can the strange doctor be ?” 
Franz found himself in the royal mausoleum, a vast arched subterranean 
chamber, deep down below under the palace, lit up by many lamps 
burning around an altar which stood in the midst. Over this solemn 
altar, where masses for the death-souls of the departed princes, whose 
bones lay around, were daily said, instead of a picture was a beautiful 
sculpture, representing, in white marble, the resurrection of Lazarus. 
Along the walls on either side stood stately monuments, ornamented with 
statues, and angels, and all grave and death-like decorations, within which 
lay the bones of the ancestors’‘of the beloved prince; on each monument 
were engraved words of Holy Writ, full of comfort and encouragement 
to those who read them. ‘The hour is coming when all that lie in the 
graves shall hear his voice and shall arise,” was written on one; * Death 
is swallowed up in victory,” appeared on another; “God will wipe away 
all tears from your eyes;” together with many other holy and comfortable 
words. 

Into this sepulehral chamber was Franz conducted by Death, through 
a secret passage leading down from the palace. Then Death, standing 
on the altar, turned his hollow eyes upon his terrified and trembling com- 
panion, and thus spoke : 

‘“‘ Fear nut: I have led thee hither that we may speak freely and with- 
out interruption, and that in this silent chamber of the d my words 
may sink deeply into thy soul. For thou seest me now for the last time 
for a long while ; forget not, therefore, my parting admonitions. The 
prince, out of gratitude, will desire to make thee his pene 5; Tee 
fuse this offer, for thou knowest, after what thou hast done, all thy power 
of healing the sick has departed. But the prince, who is a gracious and 
a God-fearing man, will desire to keep thee about his court, and this offer 
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thou mayest accept. Send not for Margaret or thy boy, because soon 
a longing shall come over thee to see again Teotedeie shores thou 
wert born, and the great forest overshadowing thy home. When the 
ince hears that thou art weary of his court, he will give thee gold to 
the broad field which lies between the house and the forest, and much 
more gold, with which thou canst live in honour and comfort. All this 
will the beloved prince do out of gratitude for the service thou hast done 
him. Above all things, attend to have the bright boy, whose godfather I 
am, brought up an honest and religious man. God, who sent me to thee 
in thy distress, has given him as guardian angel the glorious spirit whom 
thou hast twice seen, to watch over him. Impress deeply in the heart of 
thy child that the holy angel is ever hovering invisible around, and that 
he does, or thinks, or says, isknown. Thus shall he himself become 
pure and good as the blessed spirits themselves, who sing before the 
eternal throne, and thou his father wilt be fuli of joy. ‘The bad spirit, 
who appeared to thee as a hunter, and strove to drive thy soul into the nets 
of the destroyer, and to tempt thee with gold, he also will be beside thy 
child. He will ever watch to turn good into evil, and to tempt and ruin 
him. The Lord tells us, that while the people slept the enemy sowed 
tares among the wheat. Watch, therefore, over the bright boy, and 
teach him to guard against temptation. And now, good friend Franz, 
a word to thee concerning myself. Never forget Death, and as time wears 
on, teach thy son never to forget him either. I am the best instructor, 
for I it is who teach men practically, not in words but in deeds, that this 
world is nought but the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. In my presence, pomp, majesty, and worldly grandeur fade 
and vanish as a bundle of lighted tow. I will, on my part, always be a 
friend and protector to thee, for thou art a pious and an excellent man, 
and when the time comes for thy departure hence, thou shalt sink softl 
into my arms, and I will bear thee gently to a happier and a better world, 
into the presence of the great God.” 
‘ — ranz promised all that Death required, aud he vanished from 
is sight. 

N : sooner had Franz left the subterraneous chamber and returned into 
the palace than he met the chamberlain, who was looking about every- 
where to find him. “His highness,” said he, “wishes to make you 
court physician, and in his joy at his recovery he has announced his 
gracious intention before all the court. So come instantly with me into 
the audience-chamber.” 

When the prince, who by reason of his illness had not noticed Franz, 
saw the simple countryman that stood before him, he was not a little 
astonished. He began first to speak to him of medicines and other 
scientific subjects connected with the study of physic—studies to which 
he was not a stranger—but Franz answered him : 

** Of all that I know nothing ; I am not fit to be court physician.” 

This pleased the prince, for seeing what kind of man Franz was, he 
was glad not to be obliged to keep his word. Then he talked to him of 
agriculture and of the cultivation of land, subjects with which Franz was 
quite at home. So the prince laughed, and said : 

“Well, well, I see, my honest friend, what will suit you; you shall 
manage my private purse and my home farm, and liye at court at the 
table of my suite.” 
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At first, Franz was delighted ‘with the court. In his own sphere 
of life he was no fool, but, on the contrary, a sensible, shrewd man, 
still he knew nothing of good breeding oad manners, and all the court 
fashions were to-him like Greek. He was always saying or doing some- 
thing mal @ propos, and getting himself laughed at. For instance, the 
first time he sat down to dinner with the chamberlain, and the equerries, 
and the pages, when the servant gave him a dish of soup he took up a 
handful of salt out of the salt-cellar with his fingers. The chamberlain, 
who sat next to him, whispered that the proper way to help himself to 
salt was with the spoon. 

“Oh,” replied Franz, “that is very easy. I will remember.” 

So, taking out the salt again with his oan he carefully laid it on a 
spoon, and then salted his soup. Every one at table was convulsed with 
laughter. The chamberlain was a droll man, who delighted in fun, and 
therefore took every opportunity to turn him into ridicule for. the common 
amusement. Another time some crabs were served up at table. 

“‘ Have you ever tasted crabs, councillor?” said he to Franz. 

“ Never,” replied he. ‘Such crabs as these I have never even seen ; 
black crabs, indeed, are plentiful in the streams about our place, but we 
country folks are afraid of their claws, and the fishermen catch them and 
take them off to the town.” 

The chamberlain chose a small crab, with a soft new shell on it, and 
ate it up, shell and all, then laid a large one, with great claws and thick 
shell, on Franz’s plate. He broke off a claw and put it in his mouth, but 
after turning it about, making the most fearful grimaces all the while, he 
could make nothing of it. 

“These crabs,” said he, “are baked too hard. They have hurt my 
mouth so, I believe the blood has come. A very dangerous food, I should 
say.” 

_ Upon which there was a general laugh. 

Every day there was some fresh story invented about the mistakes of 
ag Franz, which served even to amuse their highnesses themselves. But 

is perfect simplicity and good-nature won all hearts, and the princess, 


whenever she saw him, always addressed him as the good man. Once, 


as she was carrying the i princess in her arms, they met in the 


court garden, and the child, stretching out her little arms,-called after 
him, “ Good man, good man ;” so from that time all about the court 
gave him that name, which pleased Franz mightily—much more, indeed, 
than being called councillor. 

But at last, after a time, he grew tired of being the laughing-stock of 
the company ; the life at court lost all its charms for him; he was weary 
of it, and began to long after his home, and Margaret, and the bright 
boy. So he went to the prince and spoke to him. 

“‘T cannot,” said he, “ stay any longer at court; at first, everything was 
new, and delighted me, and the grand dishes at the table where I dine tasted 
most delicious, but now, somehow or other, they seem all turned sour and 
nasty, and I relish them no longer; I would rather have a hunch of black 
bread and a horn of Bavarian beer than all those jellies and pastries. The 
wine, too, is excellent, but then one gets it in such little glasses, no bigger 
than thimbles, that there is no judging how it tastes ; and, for my own 
part, I would rather have a deep drink out of a clear fresh spring, such as 
run among the grass in the forest down into the lake, than all the wine 
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that ever was made. But the worst of all to me is, that I have nothin 
to do; instead of getting up at five o'clock, I must lie like all the world 
in soft feather beds till near mid-day ; there is no one to speak to, and the 
time seems very long and wearisome ; then I cannot sleep at night for 
thinking of Margaret and the boy, so I beg you to let me go home to 
my cottage in our village and live among my own people.” 
The prince laughed at Franz’s description of a court life, and told 
would willingly give him permission to go, but not empty- 


“ Tell me,” said he sincerely, “‘ what I can do for you? ‘Whatever it 
is it shall be done.” 

Franz rephed : 

“ T have, indeed, a great favour to ask. At the back of my garden, 
between it and the forest, lie some fields and a large beautiful meadow. 
It would make me the happiest of men if I had those fields, and if his 
highness would be so good as to buy them for me.” 

‘Say no more,” answered the prince; “the fields shall be yours. I 
will send my secretary to your village; he shall buy them in my name 
and make them over to you; but that is not all—you must want more, 
surely, besides that ?” 

“ Well,” said Franz, scratching his head, ‘to be sure, a pair of oxen 
to work the land, and a cart——” 

* To be sure,” replied the prince; “‘you shall have two pairs of my 
best oxen and three carts, in case of accidents. But where will you put 
them, and the hay and corn from the fields?” 

“ Why, I should want a stable and barn for that; but I shall be 
able to manage without troubling your highness.” 

“TI will build you,” said the prince, “a stable and a fine large barn for 
your stock, and order, besides, all tools, and seeds, and utensils, you can 
require for your farm. The tools shall be made new, expressly for you.” 

Overcome with gratitude, Franz burst into tears, and could hardly find 
words to thank the prince for his goodness; he kissed his hand, and 
_ bathing it with his tears, took leave. Then he went to bid adieu to the 
princess and her children, and there again many tears were shed, for they 
all loved and esteemed the good man. Then he collected his clothes 
and made up his parcel, and took his stick, and was walking out of the 

, when he met the chamberlain, who brought him back, and said 

that his serene highness the prince had commanded him to conduct 
him back to his house with the same equipage that had fetched him to 
court. 
So the prince’s stately carriage, all painted and gilded, drawn by two 
splendid horses, with outriders and attendants in superb gold-embroi- 
dered liveries, stood beside the cottage-door on the ‘bllowing evening, 
and Margaret rushed out with the bright boy beside her, and embraced 
Franz with all her heart. Then the good-natured chamberlain drew 
out no end of packages and parcels from the carriage, containing valuable 
presents from the prince to Franz, from the princess to Margaret, and 
from the princes and princesses to the bight boy. After which, he took 
his departure back to the court. 

Franz related all his court life to Margaret, who was greatly astonished 
at much that he told her. She had scarce patience to hear him out, and 
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always kept interrupting him with exclamations of joy, and many kisses 
and tender caresses. 

‘* Only to think,” cried she, “that the fields and the meadows are 
ours, and a new barn and a stable, and the beautiful oxen! Oh, the 
- good prince ; he is well called the beloved.” 

And in the morning Franz and Margaret walked out while the dew 

et shone on the grass, and the morning mist lay heavy over the lake; 
and Franz said : 

“‘ How happy I am to be once more at home, far away from the great 
walls and buildings of the palace that shut out the light. How beautiful 
it is to see the rising sun, and the green fields full of flowers, and the 
great wood with its deep shade, and to hear the singing of the birds 
and the lowing of the cattle. How happy am I too, who was once so 

, to have a house and a farm of my own, and oxen, and stables, and 
s, and all that a farmer can wish to possess. Oh, Gretchen! let 
us thank God for all his mercies towards us, his unworthy servants.” 

Then Margaret and he knelt down on the flowery meadows, now 
their own, and prayed that God would bless them, and bless also the 
bright boy, and that he might prosper under the charge of the blessed 
angel that guarded him. 

When it was known that Franz had returned home, crowds came from 
all parts to ask his advice ; but he replied to them that he was no longer 
a doctor. ‘A doctor, indeed, I never was,” he said, and all my cures 
were mercies from God. But what I did, and how I did it, is a secret 
taught me by the white stranger that stood godfather to my child, and 
who every one wondered at, and asked from whence he came. There- 
fore, good friends and neighbours all, as I tell you, my eures are over— 
seek me no more, but go to the doctors that are near you, for all my 
power to help you has fled.” 

The barn and the stables were built, and the fields cultivated; they 
bore abundant crops under the labour of Franz’s hands, for a blessing 
was on all he touched—everything prospered under him. He lived in 
the fear of God, happy and contented, the pattern of an industrious, 
pious farmer. 

The bright boy grew up into a comely youth, steady and obedient, 
promising to be as good a man as his father, whom he assisted in his 
work, ploughing and sowing the broad fields behind their house ; he 
gave ear to all the blessed angel whispered, and never listened to the 
temptations of the dark hunter, but followed in, all things his parents’ 
example. | 

At last, after many happy years of love, and peace, and contentment, 
Death eame again, first to the good man, Franz, gently folding him 
in his arms without pain or suffering, carrying him up far away beyond the 
blue heavens to the eternal mansions of the just ; then he eame a seeond 
time to fetch Margaret; and, at last, he came to bear away their son ; but 
he came as a kind and loving friend to all. So after a happy, peaceful life, 
they slept in the quiet grave—a soft and blessed sleep, calm and undis- 
turbed, for they departed full of hope and trust in the uprisen Saviour, 
whose death has given us life; and they were buried in the village chureh 
by the side of the two green mounds where lay Franz’s parents, the very 
spot where he had knelt down in his trouble, and where Death had first 
appeared to him in the church-door at twilight. Jtequiescat in pace. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Knicut has called the London of the Eighteenth Century “ the 
City of the Gallows,”—and it is scarcely a misnomer. Enter it at any 
oint, and you would have to pass under a line of gibbets. Pass up the 
ames, * fr were the gibbets along its banks, with the yay, 
mains of mutineers or persons who had committed murders on the high 
seas, hanging from them in chains. Land at Execution Dock, and a 
gallows was being erected for the punishment of some offender of the 
same class. Enter from the west by Oxford-street, and there was the 
gallows-tree at Tyburn (the site of which is now, we believe, by the ways 
occupied by the house No. 45, Connaught-square). Cross any of the 
heaths, commons, or forests near London, and you would be startled by 
the creaking of the chains from which some gibbeted highwayman was 
dropping piecemeal. Nay, the gallows was set up before your own door 
in every part of the town. ‘Thus, on August the 21st, 1735, Macrae, 
James, Emerson, and Sellon, and, in 1758, one James White and his 
brother, were executed on Kennington-common; in 1760, Patrick 
M‘Carthy was hanged at the foot of Bow-street, in Covent-garden ; in 
1767, Williamson was hanged in Chiswell-street, Finsbury; Theodore 
Gardelle, for murdering his landlady, was hanged opposite the end of . 
Panton-street, in the Haymarket ; and another murderer, in Old-street, 
St. Luke’s. After the riots of ’80, the gallows was carried about, and 
suspected parties hanged on the spots where (in many instances on pers 
jured evidence) they were charged with having committed acts of, riot ; 
and, after the rebellion of 1745, the heads of the rebel lords were set up 
on Temple Bar, and a few enterprising men earned a mass of coppers 
for some weeks by letting out telescopes for the passengers to see the row 
of gory heads more clearly. 

f you came to the junction of four roads in the suburbs, you might 
be sure there was at least one murderer and suicide buried beneath your 
feet, with a stake through his body ; and turn into Hicks’s Hall, and you 
would see a criminal’s body being publicly dissected before a feat 9 of 
spectators. 

In short, the law-makers contrived, in the hopes of checking crime, 
to invest its punishment with as many appalling features as possible. In 
1752, murders had become so frequent that an act was passed providing 
for the execution of every criminal one day after the passing of the sen- 
tence, and ordering his body to be handed over for dissection at the 
Barber-Surgeons’ ‘Hall, Old Bailey. And those who were entrusted 
with the administration of the law likewise strove to make it terrible. 
The very sentence of death was pronounced in as imposing a form as 
could be conceived—* ‘To be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execu- 
Fay hit there to be hanged by the neck until you be dead !—dead ! !— 

ead! 
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But, notwitstanding all this, crime increased. In the mayoralty of 
Sir Francis Child, in 1732, five hundred and two persons were indicted 
at the Old Bailey, of whom seventy received sentence of death; and 
from the Annual Register of August 24th, 1763, we learn, that’ “ since 
the middle of July, near one hundred and fifty persons have been com- 
mitted to New Prison and Clerkenwell for robberies and other capital 
offences.” It must be remembered that the term “ capital offences” em- 
braced murder, highway robbery, burglary, forgery, returning from 
transpdrtation before the expiration of the term to which sentenced, 
arson, incendiarism, horse and sheep-stealing, falsifying certificates of 
marriage, Mint, and a host of other offences, 

The following are the statistics of crime for the two years of 1786 
and 1787 : 

** 1786.—Convicts executed in London, 44. Results of the Old Baile 
sessions :—Capitally convicted, 133; convicted of felonies, 582; acquit 
430. 

“© 1787.—Convicts executed in London, 101. Results of the Old 
Bailey sessions :—Capitally convicted, 123 ; convicted of felonies, 506 ; 
acquitted, 430.” 

The law, stepping forth in all its majesty and terror, clothed in its 
sable garments, and exhibiting the red towel of the dissecting-room and 
the white coffin-cloths of the prison grave—the law, holding the halter 
over guilty heads, and assuming all sorts of hideous guises as it came 
forward to vindicate outraged society, became at last an image so familiar 
as to be looked upon with contempt—at all events, with indifference. To 
strangle a dozen culprits who had offended it was only one morning’s 
task—nay, it has banished twenty culprits at once into the unknown 
worlds of eternity! But here are two specimens of rather a lazy morn- 
ing’s work of vengeance : 

“ Monday, 4th.—Twelve malefactors were executed at Tyburn, viz., 
Denis Neale, John Mason, John Welsh, Robert Keys, Grace Grannett, 
and Joshua Kidden, for divers highway robberies; John Smith and 
William Ford, for horse-stealing; Richard Hutton, for returning from 
transportation ; Daniel Wood, for sheep-stealing ; ‘Thomas Barnard and 
William Jenks, for burglaries,” — Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1754. 

“Yesterday morning, about nine o’clock, the following malefactors 
were brought out of Fang and carried to Tyburn in three carts, 
where they were executed according to their sentences, viz., Henry 
Berthand, for feloniously personating one Mark Groves, the proprietor of 
one hundred pounds three per cent. annuities, and transferring the same 
as if he was the real owner thereof; William Jones, alias Filch, aliae 
Parker, for stealing in a warehouse in the Castle and Falcon, in Alders- 

te-street, a deal box containing a quent of haberdashery goods ; 

eter Verrier, accomplice with Charles Kelly, executed for bargery in 
the house of Mrs. Pollard, in Great Queén-street ; William Odern, for 
robbing Elizabeth Burrell and Martha Crowten, in Spawfields ; Charles 
Woollett, for robbing Bernard John Cheale, on the highway, of a metal 
watch ; John Graham, for feloniously altering the principal sum of a bank- 
note of fifteen pounds, so as to make the same appear to be a bank-note of 
fifty pounds, with intent to defraud Christopher Alderson; Charlotte 
Goodall and John Edmonds, for stealing in the dwelling-house of Mrs. 
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Fortesque, at Tottenham, where she lived as servant, a great quantity of 
plate, linen, &c.; Thomas Cladenboul, for assaulting Robert Chilton on 
the hi , and robbing him of a gold watch ; John Weatherley and 
John for feloniously and treasonably coming and counterfeiting 
the silver moneys of the realm called shillings and sixpences. They all 
behaved very penitent.”— London Evening Post, October the 9th, 1782. 

This list only contained eleven names—it was quite a slack morning 
for Tyburn—but it will be observed, that not one of these criminals 
real have been executed at the present time for such offences as they 
are charged with: which weighed with us in selecting the above two 
extracts, and quoting them 7 extenso. We may also note the incidental 
mention made of another curiosity by the way, in the second of them, of 
a “fifteen pounds bank-note.” 

These Tyburn processions must have been tolerably frequent in the 
streets, yet they were viewed with indifference, and the awful cavalcade 
passed on without eliciting a second thought from the spectators. 
Strange sights they were, too; two or three earts moving slowly along, 
containing the criminals, manacled and seated upon their own coflins, 
while the chaplain was solemnly exhorting them to repentance, surrounded 
by the sherifis’ officials, and constables, and even a military guard (for it 
was not until January, 1765, that Stephen Theodore Jansen, one of the 
sheriffs, ventured to conduct an execution without the protection of a 
military force), some of the criminals perhaps wearing the white cockade 
as an emblem of their innocence. 

The hurdle was used also for dragging the condemned to the place of 
execution; but here is another and more primitive march of justice in 
bringing an ofiender up to trial : 

“ May 13th, Tuesday.—The notorious Samuel Gregory, who robbed 
Farmer Lawrence, and had committed several robberies on the highway, 
was brought by a habeas corpus to Newgate from Winchester Gaol, 
being handeuffed, and chained under a horse’s belly, with seven or eight 
persons, well armed, to guard him.”— London Magazine for May, 1735. 

In like state, Burnworth’s three accomplices were carried from New- 
gate for trial at Kingston : 

“On the appreach of the ensuing assizes for the county of Surrey, 
they were handeuffed, put into a waggon, and, im this manner, a party 
of dragoons conducted them to Kingston.” 

These fellows had been arrested in Holland, and, “ on the arrival of 
the vessel which brought them, they were put into another boat opposite 
the Tower, which was guarded by three other boats, in each of which 
was a corporal and several soldiers. In this manner they were conducted 
to Westminster, where they were examined by two magistrates, who 
committed them to Newgate, to which they were escorted by a party of 
the foot guards.” 

But to return to the Tyburn scene. The execution was not always a 
mere tame affair of hanging a dozen or two of penitent sinners ; occa- 
sionally a little performance would be got up on the very scaffold, such 
as we find deseribed in the Londox Magazine of July, 1735: 

“ Monday, 2 1st.—Five of the condemned malefactors were executed at 
Tyburn, viz., Kiffe and Wilson, for footpadding, in the first cart ; MacDo- 
nald and Martin, adias ‘ Pup’s Nose,’ for horse-stealing, in the second 
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cart; and Morperth, for footpadding, in a coach. The two in the second 
cart behaved very audaciously, calling out to the populace, and laughing 
aloud several times, though it cannot be now said they were in liquor, 
the orders of the lord mayor and aldermen having been strictly observed 
by the keepers.” 

And again, in the same magazine of September, 1735 : 

“ Monday, 22nd.—Ten malefactors were executed at Tyburn, namely, 
William Lewis, Patrick Gaffney, Edward Togwell, Peter Matthews, 
Isaac Dennis, and William Phillips, alias Clark. They all behaved 
decently, and with seeming penitence, except Lewis and Hooper, who 
tossed up their shoes among the populace as soon as they got into the 
cart, and used several idle expressions.” 

Sometimes the spectators themselves were the actors, as in the case of 
Mrs. Brownrigg, when the mob called out to the ordinary to “ pray for 
her damnation, as such a fiend ought not to be saved ;” and of William- 
son, who was hanged in Moorfields for starving his wife to death, and 
who “seemed apprehensive of being torn to pieces, and hastened the 
executioner to perform his office.” 

But, when their appetite for horrors was disappointed, they were posi- 
tively furious. Here is an instance, from the London Magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1735: 

A mariner had been condemned at Bristol for the murder of his wife, 
but on the night preceding the execution he found means to poison him- 
self in his cell, whereupon ‘“ the people about Bristol,” says the chroni- 
cler, ‘‘ were so incensed at his hardened wickedness, that they dug up his 
body after it had been buried in a cross-road near that city, dr his 
viseera about the highway, picked his eyes out, and broke almost all his 
bones ; after which it was taken and buried in a very deep grave near the 

llows.” | 
The tiger had scented the blood, but was cheated out of a taste of it! 

The scene of a Tyburn execution is well portrayed in Hogarth’s “ In- 
dustry and Idleness ;” and there are some features in it peculiar to the 
time, such as the guards attending the procession—the chaplain or ordi- 
; seated in the cart—and the coffin placed across it. The criminals 

were also brought in the same manner from Newgate to Execution Dock 
when the peculiar nature of their crime—piracy, or offences on the high 
seas—made that the place of execution ; and both these places were 
regularly attended by a class which now would turn with horror from 
such a sight, or would even, to avoid it, go out of their way if it lay 
upon their road—men in independent circumstances, who, having 
nothing better to employ their time, were stirring early on execution 
mornings, and would sooner have lost their night’s rest than missed 
seeing the criminals turned off! and, if there were no more than six or 
seven of them, would come, grumbling and disappointed, home to break- 
fast, complaining that ‘there were hardly any fellows hanged this 
morning.” 

The hangings at Execution Dock were conducted in a peculiar form. 
The criminal was carried in a hired town-car. from Newgate, and came 
rattling along over the stones, in company with the ordinary, the coffin, 
and a silver oar as an emblem of authority. The scaffold was placed so 
that the criminal’s feet would reach to about high-water mark, and the 
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body being suspended when the tide was down, was allowed to hang till 
the river rose and washed the feet of the corpse. It was then cut down 
and removed to the gibbets along the banks of the Thames, as repre- 
sented in Hogarth’s “Idle ’Prentice sent to Sea,” and on them hung in 
chains. 

But there were other horrors besides hangings to be witnessed by the 
regular frequenters of executions. Women who were found. guilty of 

it treason, or murdering their husbands, were then sentenced to be 

urnt alive, although it was understood they were first strangled, thus 
affording a variation of spectacle now and then, that drew greater crowds 
together than when even some twenty malefactors were seen hanging 
upon one scaffold ina row. The eg as, paragraphs will show in what 
a laconic style these horrible legal brutalities were related. A fearful 
sign of the times—familiarity had indeed bred indifference ! 

“ At the assizes at Northampton, Mary Fasson was condemned to be 
burnt for poisoning her husband; and Elizabeth Wilson to be hanged 
for picking a farmer’s pocket of thirty shillings.”—“ Among the persons 
capitally convicted at the assizes at Chelmsford, are Herbert Hayns, one 
of Gregory's gang, who is to be hung in chains, and a woman, for poison- 
ing her husband, to be burnt.”—-From the London Magazine for July, 
1735. 

And thus are the executions of these wretched women reported in the 
next number : 

‘“* Margaret Onion was burnt at a stake at Chelmsford for poisoning 
her husband. She was a poor ignorant creature, and confessed the fact.” 
—‘‘ Mrs. Fawson was burnt at Northampton for poisoning her husband. 
Her behaviour in prison was with the utmost signs of contrition, She 
would not, to gratify people’s curiosity, be unveiled to any. She con- 
fessed the justice of her sentence, and died with great composure of 
mind.”—London Magazine, August, 1735. 

“On Saturday, two prisoners were capitally convicted at the Old 
Bailey for high treason, namely, Isabella Condon, for coining shillings in 
Colbath-fields, and John Field, for coining shillings in Nag’s Head-yard, 
Bishopsgate-street. They will receive sentence to be drawn on a hurdle 
to the place of execution, the woman to be burnt, and the man to be 
hanged.” —Harrison’s Derby and Nottingham Journal, or Midland 
Advertiser, September 23rd, 1779. 

rowers, tn atest cases of this kind are those of Susannah Lott, burnt 
at Canterbury in 1769, for the murder of her husband ; the above case in 
1779; a woman at Exeter, July the 29th, 1782, for poisoning her 
master ; Phoebe Harris, in June, 1786, for counterfeiting shillings ; and 
Christian Murphy, at the Debtors’ Door, Newgate, March the 18th, 1789, 
for coining. 

Blackstone gives the following reason for this fearful punishment bein 
applied to women in cases of high or petit treason, from which it woul 
seem to have been adopted in deference to the delicacy of public 
feeling : (!) 

“ For as the decency due to the sex forbids the exposing and publicly 
mangling their bodies, their sentence (which is to the full as terrible to 
sensation as the other) is, to be drawn to the gallows, and there to be 
burnt alive.” But, he adds, “The humanity of the English nation has 
authorised, by a tacit consent, an almost general mitigation of such part 
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of these no emi as savours of torture and cruelty, a sledge or hurdle 
being usually allowed to such traitors as are condemned to be drawn, 
and there being very few instances (and those accidental or by negtigene) 
of any persons being embowelled or burnt till previously deprived of sen- 
sation by strangling.” 

One of these “accidents” occurred at the execution of Katharine 
Hayes, at Tyburn, for the murder of her husband, November the 3rd, 
1726. The fire scorching the hands of the executioner, he slackened the 
rope before he had strangled her, and, although fresh fagots were piled 
around her, it was some time before she died, in fearful agonies. 

This barbarous law was not repealed until the 30th George III., cap. 
48 (1790). 

On glancing casually through a number of the London Magazine (in 
which, of course, the whole of the executions and capital convictions may 
not have been reported), we may sum up three weeks’ work thus: 

March 5th, 1735.—A man and woman capitally convicted at Ayles- 
bury; and a man at Hertford, for returning from transportation. 

March 6th.—A man condemned for horse-stealing at Northampton. 

March 8th.—Two men sentenced to death at Oxford, and six at 
Chelmsford. 

March 10th.—Thirteen persons executed at Tyburn, of whom three 
were women. (NVote.—Another man “ was to have been executed with 
them, but died in Newgate about three the same morning, and was 
ordered to be hanged in chains with the others.”) 

March 12th.—'Two men condemned at Gloucester. ; 

March 14th.—Eight men condemned at Rochester. Same day, 
“Thomas Williams, the pirate, was executed at Execution Dock, and 
afterwards hung in chains near Blackwall.” 

March 15th.—One man and one woman condemned at York; and 
one man at Hereford, “for destroying a turnpike.”’ 

March 18th.—One man and one woman capitally convicted at East 
Grinsted. 

March 20th.—Four men and one woman condemned at Bury St. 
Edmonds; and one woman at Nottingham. 

March 26th.—Eight men sentenced to death at Kingston, one of 
whom was convicted of “ cutting a man’s tongue out, and robbing him 
of six shillings.” 

This shows a total of forty-one persons sentenced to death at the 
assizes in the country, and fifteen hanged in London—in all, fifty-six in 
three weeks ! 

Now let us see what offences so many persons were capitally convicted 
of at every assize. 

We will take another number of the same magazine at random. Of 
eleven so convicted at the Old Bailey on December the 15th, 1735, one 
is for housebreaking, one for horse-stealing, one “for stealing two pieces 
of sarcenet out of a shop” (now called by the mild term of “ shoplifting”), 
one for a street robbery, one “for robbing Mr. Bardin of 4s. 6d.,”’ one 
“ for stealing a guinea,” and five for highway robbery; not one of which 
offences would now subject the perpetrator to the punishment of death. 

The hangman had in those days a much greater latitude allowed him: 
forgery, burglary, horse-stealing, shoplifting, all were “ capital’ offences; 
nay, the executions themselves were pronounced “ capital” sights by the 
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taste of the age, and even the refined George Selwyn was disappointed 
if he were prevented from being present at Tyburn in time for the morn- 
8 spectacle. 
whe ane wretches, when the passing of the capital sentence had 
abandoned them to the tender mercies of the gaolers, were subjected to 
the indignity of being publicly exhibited in the press-room previously to 
their execution, thus distracting their attention from the thoughts which 
the ordinary was endeavouring to instil into their minds. The Public 
of the morning after the execution of the celebrated Doctor 
Dodd, for forgery, states that “the turnkeys levied a fee of a shilling a 
head for admittance into the press-room, and the exhibition lasting two 
hours, they gained a considerable emolument from it.” 

But they were not even done with when life was gone. Their heads 
were severed from their bodies, their intestines torn out and burnt, and 
their bodies quartered, if convicted of high treason; and, although the 
judgment is still the same in such cases, it has not been of late years 
carried into execution with all the horrors which attended the death of 
Mr. De la Motte, convieted of high treason in carrying on a secret corre- 

ndence with the enemy, and who, on July the 27th, 1781, suffered at 

yburn the punishment expressed in the judgment of the court “ with 
great fortitude” —“ That he should be drawn to the place of execution on 
a hurdle, and there be hanged by the neck, but not until he was dead ; 
that his bowels should be taken out and burned before his face; that his 
head should then be severed from his body, and his body divided into 
four parts, to be at his-Majesty’s disposal.”’ ‘This appalling spectacle 
was performed where Connaught-square now stands, without any abate- 
ment of its most revolting features, only seventy years ago! 

In cases of murder, the bodies were given up for dissection, as we have 
before stated, originally at Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, but afterwards at 
Hicks’s Hal! (except when the condemned murderer committed suicide 
in his cell, when his body was at once buried in a “ four want way,” or 
at the meeting of four roads, with a stake driven through it), and there 
are some still living whose curiosity drew them to Hicks’s Hall to see 
the public dissection of criminals, and whom the horrid scene, with the 
additional effect of the skeletons of some noted criminals hanging on the 
walls, drove out again, sick and faint, as we have heard some of them 
relate, and with pale and terrified features, “to get a breath of air.” 
Hogarth has depicted one of these dissection scenes in “ The Four Stages 
of Cruelty” (“The Reward of Cruelty”) with all its attendant horrors. 

In aggravated cases the bodies were hung in chains on publie spots— 
generally as contiguous as convenient to the seene of their crime,—and 
that they were numerous we may infer from the following passage in the 
Annual Register of 1763 :—* All the gibbets in the Edgeware-road, on 
which many malefactors were hung in chains, were cat down by persons 
unknown.” Verily this road, with its many gibbets, must have formed 
a picturesque avenue through which to enter London, pregnant with sad 
forebodings of rapine and midnight murder! 

The manner in which the burning of women for petit treason was 
effected at a period near the close of the century, is fully described in the 
Chelmsford Chronicle of June the 23rd, 1786, and then savoured more 
of a means of insulting their remains. After detailing the execution of 
six men for various offences, the report proceeds : 
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“About a quarter of an hour after the platform had dropped, the 
female convicted” (Pheebe Harris, convicted of counterfeiting the coin 
called shillings) “was led by two officers of justice from Newgate to a stake 
fixed in the ground about the midway between the scaffold and the pump. 
The stake was about eleven feet high, and, near the of it, was in- 
serted a curved piece of iron, to which the end of the halter was tied. 
The prisoner stood on a low stool, which, after the ordinary had prayed 
with her a short time, being taken away, she was suspended by the neck 
(her feet being scarcely more than twelve or fourteen inches from the 
pavement). Soon after the signs of life had ceased, two cart-loads of 
fagots were placed round her and set on fire; the flames presently 
burning the halter, the convict fell a few inches, and was then sustained 
by an iron chain passed over her chest and affixed to the stake. Some 
seattered remains of the body were perceptible in the fire at half-past ten 
o'clock. The fire had not completely burnt out at twelve o'clock.” 

And this was Blackstone's “humanity of the English nation,” and 
* decency due to the sex !”” 

Still greater barbarity was practised in the application of torture to 
untried prisoners, under the old law of “ Peine forte et dure,” better 
known as “ pressing to death,” in the hope of squeezing out, with the 
agonised screams of the sufferer, a plea of “ Guilty” or “ Not Guilty.” 
This dreadful torture or punishment of contumacy, in whichever light it 
may be considered, i#thus described in Chanediojuat “ Present State 
of Great Britain :” 

“ The criminal” (refusing to plead to a charge of petit treason, felony, 
or any capital crime) ‘to be sent back to the prison from whence he 
came, and there laid in some dark room upon the bare ground on his 
back, all naked, his arms and legs drawn with cords fastened to the 
several quarters of the room; and then shall be laid upon his body iron 
and stone, so much as he can bear, or more ; the next day he shall have 
three morsels of barley bread, without drink, and the third day he shall 
have drink of the water next to the prison-door, except it be running 
water, without bread; and this shall be his diet till he die. Which 
grievous kind of death some stout fellows have sometimes chosen, and so, 
not being tried and convicted of their crimes, their estates may not be 
forfeited to the king, but descend to their children, nor their blood 
stained.” 

So writes John Chamberlayne ; but, in the edition of his book published 
in 1741, the editor adds: “ But though the: law continues, yet we so 
abhor cruelty” (here the “humanity” of the Eighteenth Century is again 
vaunted !), “that, of late, they are suffered to be overcharged with weight 
laid upon them, that they expire presently.” 

In other words, refusing to plead to a charge was, in 1741, a eapital 
offence, and the punishment pressing to death! 

Instances of this torture being applied were perhaps rare, but they 
were not unknown. In 1721, one Nathaniel Hawes bore the pressure of 
two hundred and fifty pounds’ weight in the press-yard of the Old 
Bailey before he could be brought to plead ; and here are two more cases 
which we have met with—in the first, the threat was sufficient : 

* One How was indicted for a street robbery, but refused to plead to 
the indictment, whereupon the court told him the fatal consequence of 
such refusal, namely, that he must be miserably pressed to death, and 
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— him with time to consider of it till this morning. When again 
brou he pleaded guilty, and was condemned to death.”— Whitehall 
Evening Post August 29th, 1728. 

The next was more obdurate : 

‘‘ At the assizes at Lewes, in Sussex, a man who pretended to be dumb 
and lame was indicted for a barbarous murder and robbery. He had 
been taken up on suspicion, several spots of blood and mig of the goods 
being found-upon him. When he was brought to the bar he would not 
speak or plead, though often urged to it, and the sentence to be inflicted 
on such as stand mute read to him. Four or five persons in the court 
swore they had heard him speak, and the boy who was his accomplice and 
apprehended, was there to be a witness against him; yet he continued 
mute. Whereupon he was carried back to Horsham Gaol, to be pressed 
to death if he would not plead. They laid on him, first, a hundred- 
weight, then added a pasieai-odl ht more, and he still continued ob- 
stinate. They then added a hundred-weight more, and then made it 
three hundred and fifty pounds ; yet he would not speak. Then, adding 
fifty pounds more, he was just dead, having all the agonies of death upon 
him; then the executioner, who weighs about sixteen or seventeen stone, 
Jay down upon the board which was over him, and, adding to the weight, 
killed him in an instant.”—London Magazine, August 21st, 1735. 

Now is it not quite possible that this poor man-was really dumb? Is 
it not also possible that, not having been tried, he might have been inno- 
cent ? And et this cruel scene is thus tamely and in this matter-of-course 
way related, without a single comment on the barbarity, or one suggestion 
for the repeal of this savage law ! 

Another mode of torture for the purpose of extorting a plea from the 
party indicted was the tying of the thumbs with whipcord so tightly, that, 
the cord cutting into the flesh, gave excruciating pain, in which the party 
arraigned was kept until he pleaded. The last instance in which it was 
resorted to at the Old Bailey was in 1734, but it was practised at Cam- 
bridge assizes in 1742. In April, 1721, Mary Andrews was thus tor- 
tured at the Old Bailey, but was so resolute, that three cords were broken 
before the plea was extorted from her. 

Domestic bondage was another punishment which seems to have been 
becoming obsolete : we have only met with one case of it, and that was 
in Scotland, and as early as December the 5th, 1701, when one Alexander 
Stewart, found guilty of theft, “was gifted by the justice as a perpetual 
servant to Mr. John Areskine, of Alva.” 

We have yet another act of vengeance which is only upon record as 
being in foree—we have no instances of its being carried into effect 
during the century. This was “civil death,” incurred by petty jurors 
giving corrupt verdicts, or conspiring to convict an innocent party ot 
felony. ‘ They are,” says the “ Present State of Great Britain” (edition 
1741), “to lose the franchise or freedom of the law—that is, to become 
infamous, of no credit, incapable of being witnesses or of a jury: their 
houses, lands, and goods are seized into the king’s hands : their houses 
pulled down: their meadows ploughed up, their trees rooted up, and all 
their lands laid waste, and their bodies imprisoned. But indeed,” adds 
the editor, “ there are no late instances of such punishment.” 









